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u S THE SPEAR? THE QUESTION 


S AESTHETIC RELEVAN 2o 
Marcia Muelder Baton’ 


In ms book,’ Poat Structure and Thought, H. `D. 'Ẹ. Kine states that ‘if on 
looking at 2 pediment, we noticed that one warrior had no spear, we should 
not think of asking where he had dropped it, or whether he had forgotten it; 
we should at once ask ourselves why the sculptor had represented him spear- 
less’. Assuming that this is obvious, Kitto goes on to'argue that discussion of 
dramatic or theatrical works should-also dismiss questions that confuse art and 
life. 

One might first ask, who is that ‘ we’ that Kitto is talking about? Clearly it is 
not the class of all. those who visit and enjoy pediments wheréver they are 
found (cither i in their’ original lgcations or in museums), ‘for anyone who has 
visited these spots knows that question’ ‘such as “Where's s the spear?’ abound. 
Thus the ‘we’ must be rhetorical; it must refer tò Kitto and his closest friends, 
or Kitto and those who; share his formilistic leanings, i i.e., those who believe 
that the only questions worth pursuing in connection with works of art are 
those that deal with properties stich as line, colour, shape, organizational 
‘structure, etc. Ih other words, ‘we’ must be people who have bought into 
New Cnticism or some other school of formalistic criticism and aesthetic 
theory. 

Thus Kaitto’s implication is not that people do not raise questions about 
missing spears (or other questions of the sort that he assumes are illegitimate), 
but rather that they should not raise them. The question, “Where’s the spear?” 
may be relevant, but only if interpreted in very restricted ways. If it means, 
‘Where was the spear lost? .or ‘What could have made the warrior lose or 
forget his spear?’ it is not aesthetically relevant on this view: If it means, ‘What 
compositional function does a spearless warrior in this region perform?” it is 
aesthetically relevant. According to this view, aesthetically relevant questions 
about art works are about artistic activity and what it produces. Questions 
about ‘life’, while interesting in their own right perhaps, should not intrude 
and distract viewers when they want to engage in‘ aesthetic conversation. In 
this paper, I shall examine this view, and explain where I think it is right and 
where I think it goes wrong. “In particular, I shall attempt to’ explain why 
Kitto’s position, ‘consistent as it is with theories whith distinguish and separate 
aesthetic, experiences and considerations, from all ‘others (from moral, reli- 
gious, political, and scientific attention, for example) contributes to what I 
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think is a short-sighted and stultifying concept of the value of artistic and 
aesthetic activity. 

Let us begin by considering two examples of discussions of art works where 
spears are missing. First consider a statue such as the Artemision Zeus, a sculp- 
ture in which a raised hand is empty. From the pose and general stance, one 
would probably decide that when originally created the figure did hold some- 
thing, but that the ravages of time or vandals have removed it. Some scholars 
have argued that it must have been a spear, others have favoured a trident. 
Here the question is not so much, “Where’s the spear?’ as ‘Was it a spear?’, and 
questions of classification (is it Zeus or Poseidon or perhaps just a human 
warrior) predominate. But one might also wonder whether the statue was 
meant to be a representation of someone who has just dropped or thrown a 
spear. In any case, I hope to show that each of these questions is a candidate for 
genuine aesthetic discussion. 

Second, imagine a relief of the sort Kitto describes. Suppose I look at it with 

a friend who in fact says, ‘I wonder whether that warrior lost his spear, and if 
so, where and how? Do you think he may have simply left it behind in the 
tent? If so, what kind of a warrior was he? Or what circumstances could have 
led to so foolish an act?’ Again, I hope to show that raising such questions is 
not an indication that my friend has failed to have an aesthetic experience, or 
has confused questions about art with questions about life. Indeed, I hope to 
show that often questions about art simply are questions about life, and vice 
versa. 
One of my fundamental operating assumptions (or intuitions or dogmas or 
non-negotiable demands, depending on how sympathetic readers are to my 
views) is that an adequate account of the nature of art must explain or at least 
not contradict explanations of why people have valued and continue to value 
art and to take it seriously. I have developed a definition of ‘work of art’ that I 
believe is consistent with this requirement:? i 


x 1s a work of art if and only if x is an artefact, and x 1s treated in ways that bring an 
audience to attend to and reflect upon properties of x that are identified as aesthetic 
‘properties within a particular cultural tradition. 


The condition of artefactuality simply emphasizes the work aspect of art works: 
an indication of at least minimal intentional human activity is necessary if art 
works are to be distinguished from naturally occurring objects and events. My 
theory further insists that identification as ‘art work’ invites one to focus on 
certain properties that a culture values in a particular way, namely, aesthet- 
ically. Traditions (or what Wittgenstein called ‘forms of life’—shared beliefs, 
interests, rituals, etc., that bind communities that share a language) pick out 
aesthetic properties. Since my theory relies so heavily on the notion of ‘aes- 
thetic’, I also must provide a definition of this term? 
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A 1s an aesthetic property of a work, W, in a culture, C, if and only if A is an 
intnnsic property of W and A is considered worthy of attention in C, that is, in Cit 
is generally believed that attending to A (perceiving and/or reflecting upon A) will 
reward attention. 


What counts as an A will differ from culture to culture both at the macro- 
level and the micro-level. Thus what counted as an A in ancient Persia may be 
very different from what counts as an A in contemporary United States 
culture. Within the contemporary USA, there is a plurality of micro- 
cultures—rural, urban, black, hispanic, white, eastern, midwestern, etc. Even 
families and small groups of friends qualify as cultures, and they often develop 
their own aesthetic traditions; that is, they come to value certain special intrin- 
sic properties for the delight that attending to and reflecting upon them prod- 
uces. Cultures overlap and, of course, sometimes clash. But I believe it is 
possible to come to understand, appreciate, and enthusiastically seek out aes- 
thetic traditions from cultures other than those into which one is born. (This 
should, in fact, be a basic goal of education.) 

These definitions of ‘work of art’ and ‘aesthetic’, emphasizing as they do the 
role of attention and reflection, begin (but only just begin) to account for why 
people value and take art seriously. There are both perceptive and cognitive 
rewards. Art repays attention and reflection; good art repays sustained atten- 
tion and reflection. The ‘payment’ can take various forms—from simple sen- 
suous pleasures, to interesting but trivial information, to feeling that one’s life 
has been changed, to bonding with other members of a community. | shall 
return to this issue of ‘payoff’ in the final section of this paper. 

The definitions also begin to explain how an object can be a work of art in 
some times and some places but not everywhere. Like being a mother or to the 
north, being a work of art is a relative concept. It is a two-place predicate, for 
two things must be named or two blanks filled in in order for a meaningful 
statement to result: 


____ __ is the mother of _._ _ 
__ is to the north of ____ 
_ is a work of artin __ 


Propaganda can become art and art can become propaganda, for example. 
Pornography can become art and art can become pomography. An ashtray or 
highway can become a work of art, a work of art can become an ashtray and 
perhaps even a highway. At each stage in the history of an object, what 
matters is which properties receive the focus. If a work is discussed primarily 
in terms of how it aroused a crowd, it is propaganda. If interest depends upon 
how it fits into a nation’s history, it is primarily a historic artefact. If it is 
discussed primarily in terms of aesthetic properties (e.g., in the west in terms 
of colour or pitch or metrical arrangement) it is a work of art. The same 
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photograph may be smut or art depending on whether it is valued for its 
ability to sexually stimulate (in which case one focuses primarily on things that 
lie outside the picture) or for its ability to reward attention to light or focus (in 
which case genuine intrinsic properties sustain attention). Highways and ash- 
trays may straddle the line (which is rarely firm or clear in any case) between 
art and non-art. Paintings often straddle the line between art works and com- 
modities; marches can be analysed rhythmically and psychologically. 

A very simple, clear test for aesthetic relevance follows from.my view of art: 


A statement (or gesture) is aesthetically relevant if and only if it draws attention 
(perception, reflection) to an aesthetic property. 


This way of understanding aesthetic relevance is very close to one laid out by 
Richard Wollheim in Painting as an Art. He argues that what is aesthetically 
relevant is what allows us to get the meaning or content of a work. He writes, 
‘often careful, sensitive, and generally informed, scrutiny of the painting will 
extract from it the very information that is needed to understand it’.* But the 
phrase ‘generally informed’ carries a great deal of weight. The viewer must 
have a great deal of what Wollheim calls ‘cognitive stock’. Put simply, cogni- 
tive stock is the information that a viewer brings to the experience of a work. 
Wollheim intentionally refrains from restricting the kind of information a 
priori, for he thinks there is no way to characterize what may be necessary or 
relevant in advance. In the case of a van der Weyden, he explains, knowledge 
of conventions governing the representation of religious apparitions will 
preclude misinterpretation. Familiarity with Goethe’s novel Elective Affinities 
will facilitate fuller understanding of Terborch’s L’ Instruction Paternelle. What 
is relevant, thus, will range from broad knowledge (widely shared cultural 
conventions, for instance) to minutiz (such as obscure references). 

Wollheim’s notion of cognitive stock is closely related to what I am getting 
at by my reference to shared cultural traditions. Aestheticaly relevant informa- 
tion will ‘be such that by drawing upon it a spectator is enabled to experience 
some part of the content of the picture while otherwise he would have been 
likely to overlook it’. Without shared traditions, as I would put it, a looker or 
listener will probably miss many intrinsic properties that have the capacity to 
reward attention. Aesthetic relevance is determined by leatning whether what 
is offered draws attention to the aesthetic properties, and, like Wollheim, | 
believe anything is a candidate. 

Peter Kivy argues for a related point in his Music Alone, where he argues that 
appreciation of music is always a cognitive activity, even in those cases where 
the listener is not ‘learned’ in music. ‘Our enjoyment of music alone is of 
cognitively perceived musical sound. We take musical pleasure. . . in how we 
perceive musical events to take place.” This is done at various levels of musical 
sophistication, he claims. I think that what Kivy means is that we hear music 
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as structured sound. One might just like hearing a particular sound—a lawn 
mower or egg beater, for example. But musical enjoyment involves liking the 
sound structured. One enjoys a pattern of notes repeating itself, or a trumpet 
coming in just here, not there. I believe that information helps us to cognize as 
well as to perceive. In music it makes us aware of the structure, and I agree 
with Kivy that this awareness is a necessary condition of our enjoyment. This 
observation can, I believe, be generalized to the other arts. 

Since people’s attention can be affected by almost anything, nothing can be 
ruled out a priori. It is not the precise nature of the information brought to bear 
that matters; it is wholly a matter of the experience that it generates. Ifa viewer 
sees more of the expressive or representational content when given informa- 
tion of any sort whatsoever, Wollheim argues, then the information is 
relevant. I prefer to speak not in terms of just expressive or representational 
content, but of intrinsic features generally. Whatever directs attention to 
intrinsic features aesthetically valued 1s aesthetically relevant. It is, I think, as 
simple as that in the final analysis. 

In twentieth-century western culture art criticism and aesthetic theory 
abound, of course, with objections to what has been called ‘fallacious’ 
reference to artistic intentions, psychology, social causes, emotive affect, etc. 
Even as firm a historicist as Hans-Georg Gadamer, when he comes to discus- 
sing the contribution of poetry to the search for truth,’ insists that real poetry 
(as opposed to the sort of verses lovers write to communicate their sentiments) 
is autonomous. Real poetry stands alone; we do not ask, for example, about 
the intention of the author, Gadamer asserts. (Here we have the poetic analogy 
to Kitto’s disdain for asking where the missing spear must be.) In everyday 
discourse when we talk about ‘a house’, we mean for the hearer to get infor- 
mation about a specific house. But when authors talk about ‘a house’ this 1s not 
the case, according to Gadamer. Each reader forms a different image, and in 
poetry this is fine. In ordinary discourse, it is fatal. 

However, I believe that Gadamer 1s, at most, correct only about a limited 
number of poems (and, by extension, art works in general). There are, 
undoubtedly, ideal, wholly successful poems which do not generate any ques- 
tions about intention. But even here, I suspect, Gadamer must rely not only on 
ideal poems but upon ideal readers as well. When a poet writes, ‘A house stood 
on the hill’, it may be all right to picture a stone cottage or a colonial manor 
house on a grassy knoll or on a rocky rise. It will probably not be all right to 
imagine a boat on a pond. Chances are that the rest of the poem will cause the 
mental image to go in one direction or the other—towards the cottage or 
mansion or even towards a decision that the poem is, after all, about a boat on 
a crest of a wave. Nor, I think, will it be possible fully to characterize ideal 
readers without reference to something like Wollheim’s notion of cognitive 
stock or mune of tradition. If we do not think of asking for information about 
intentions Or missing spears, it may be because we have it already. The infor- 
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mation we have, or feel a need for, is an integral part of our experience of art 
works. 

Theorists and critics have often worried that certain bits of information will 
cause us to act as if we are weanng distorting lenses when we approach art 
works. As Charles Hope writes, ‘the study of iconography frequently makes 
art historians behave like second-hand car salesmen, optimistically twisting the 
facts to fit their case and suppressing inconvenient problems in a desperate 
attempt to display their favorite theory in the best possible light’. Such con- 
cern might lead one to put a restriction on the sorts of ‘facts’ that could or 
should be brought to artistic discussion. But I think one should not try to take 
such action. I am not very worried about twisting the facts (though with Hope 
I believe it is all-too-often done), because for me the end is not the correct 
_ interpretation. Rather it is drawing attention to intrinsic features, and obscure 
references or distorted psychological theories may serve to do this as well as 
more accessible or acceptable information. This is not to say that good inter- 
pretations (and I certainly do believe that some interpretations are better than 
others, even if there is usually no single correct one) do not also serve as more 
efficient and effective pointers. 

What we scrutinize when we confront works of art are an object’s intrinsic 
features. I have used the acronym ‘FRET to describe aesthetic attending.’ We 
seck and think about Formal, Representational, Expressive, and Technical 
properties, and we consider ways in which all of these interact with and relate 
to one another. ‘FRET-ing’ is intended, of course, to play on the notion of 
fretting —not exactly an irritated or annoyed or peevish concern, but concern, 
none the less. Aesthetic attention is marked by intense, singleminded, and 
highly focused perception and thought. Raising questions such as, ‘Where’s 
the spear?’ may very well draw us to formal, expressive, and technical features 
as well as to representational ones. How did the artist achieve the absence felt 
by a missing spear? What colours or lines create the expression of the over- 
whelming fear that the warrior feels? How does a missing spear contribute to 
the overall frenzy or comedy that is communicated? Is the warrior without the 
spear at the centre of the composition—or is the centre filled with warriors 
who still have their weapons? If so, why? It is precisely because questions such 
as these can and do draw us to the work that I am not afraid of confusing art 
and life, as Kitto 1s. 

But is reference to external information necessary? Even granting that such 
information may sometimes be relevant, may we not none the less do without 
it? Is it the case that for some work, W, there is some bit of information, p, 
such that knowledge that p is essential for appreciating (perceiving and reflect- 
ing upon) W? 

No one doubts that when ‘p’ includes reference to intrinsic properties know- 
ledge that p is necessary. One must know that a painting has certain colours, 
shapes, lines, etc. or that a poem has certain words, has a particular rhythm, 
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etc. One must hear the pitches to appreciate a song, know that certain 
sequences are repeated to appreciate a fugue. And so on for all art forms. 
Complete, or ideal, appreciation would probably entail complete knowledge 
of a work’s intrinsic properties. Appreciation begins when some minimal set 
of these properties is perceived. There is a complex continuum between no 
appreciation and total appreciation, and it corresponds to a continuum from no 
knowledge about W’s intrinsic properties to complete knowledge about them. 
Knowledge concerning nuances of coloration may not be required for some 
level of appreciation; but no knowledge about colour will surely preclude the 
appreciation of colour. (Colour-blind people may appreciate paintings— 
spatial relationships, linear structure, etc.—but theirs will fall short of total 
appreciation.) 

It follows that when ‘p’ refers to extrinsic infotmation about a work, that 
piece of information will be necessary just to the extent that it brings about 
knowledge concerning an intrinsic property. 

Let: 


‘pe =an extrinsic fact about work, W 
‘p’ =an intrinsic fact about work, W 


Then, 


Knowing p, is necessary for the aesthetic appreciation of W if and only if without 


knowing p,, knowing p, is not possible, and knowing p, is Doea for aesthetic 
appreciation of W. 


Needless to say, there will be critical arguments about precisely which p,’s are 
crucial, and hence about which p,’s are necessary. Amassing evidence in sup- 
port of a claim typically consists of bringing a whole group of facts together, in 
building a case a single fact rarely suffices, and a fact of a particular sort is 
rarely necessary. This is true in art, just as it is in science, law, politics, etc. 
One may not need to know the blood type of the accused in order to decide 
that he or she is guilty. And knowing the accused’s blood type will not be 
enough to establish his or her guilt. One may not have to know a composer’s 
intention in order to perceive that a work is a fugue; and simply knowing that 
the composer intended a fugue is certainly not enough to make it one. 

Two different sets of evidence (P,;, P.2, Pea) and (P4, Pes Px) may both point 
to P,,. Two observers of W will quite probably bring two different cognitive 
stocks with them to their experience of W. In some cases these cognitive stocks 
will intersect. For example, in order to know that a musical composition 1s a 
fugue (a p,), both observers will need to possess a rough traditional definition of 
‘fugue’ (a pì. In order for two observers to know that the work is in the 
Baroque style, it need not be the case that there be some particular p, that they 
share. However, the following weak claim is true: for everyone who aesthet- 
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ically appreciates W, there must be some p, (again, not necessarily the same 
particular p.) that he or she knows. 

There is an interplay of p, and p, the more one learns and the more sustained 
one’s attention is. One sees that the spear is missing, and looks for features in 
the work that might explain it. One then notices the look on the face of the 
spearless warrior and thinks about war. These thoughts bring one to notice the 
way in which the artist has portrayed hand-to-hand combat. One then thinks 
about modern technological warfare and then looks back at the ways these 
warriors have been grouped in a phalanx thereby requiring as well as permit- 
ting the artist to use a triangular composition, and so on and so on. The 
distraction that Kitto worries will wipe out aesthetic experience materializes 
only when one ceases looking or listening to culturally valued intrinsic proper- 
ties. As long as information continues to bring one back to those properties, 
distraction is not a danger. 

Thus far I have been describing aesthetic relevance in terms of the way in 
which information draws attention to aesthetic features of objects and events. 
In so doing I have suggested'an epistemological test. But my characterization 
of ‘aesthetic’ not only requires that attention be directed at certain intrinsic 
properties, it also requires that these features be valued within a particular 
culture’s traditions. As I have said, any adequate account of aesthetic relevance 
must account for or at least be consistent with an explanation of why certain 
things and not others are aesthetically valued within a culture. It has become so 
clear to contemporary observers that sources of aesthetic delight are not 
universal that it is almost embarrassing to point it out once again. One weak- 
ness of theories of aesthetic value that try to narrow or reduce this source of 
value is that they cannot account for the fact that some people cherish and love 
minimalist art or Russian icons, rap or atonal music, for instance, while others 
fear and hate them. But for my purposes here, the most serious weakness of 
such theories is that they fail to provide for the multiplicity of reasons that real 
people actually give for their preferences. Arthur Danto writes, ‘The moment 
something is considered an artwork, it becomes subject to interpretation 
...’.'° In becoming subject to interpretation, a work also becomes subject to 
the offering up of various sorts of scrutiny. Putting limits on the kind of 
interpretation or scrutiny permitted, I believe, amounts to putting limits on 
the sources of aesthetic value. No single sort of explanation prevails, whether 
it be formalistic, emotional, economic, political, etc. People say all sorts of 
things, from, ‘It is skilfully unified by a minor second’, to ‘It reminds me of 
visits to my grandmother’, to ‘just like war stories’, to ‘You could probably get 
a lot of money for that’. I see no reason to rule out any of these, as long as one is 
reasonably certain that the speaker is in fact focusing on intrinsic properties 
traditionally identified as worthy of attention within a particular culture. 

It is worth noting here that a person A can believe that person B from a 
culture to which A does not belong is aesthetically delighting in something 
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even when A does not delight in that thing. The fact that I hate the noise does 
not prevent me from believing that others may be delighting in intrinsic 
properties of the sounds. It was often arrogance, I think, that led formalists to 
believe that theirs was the only genuine aesthetic experience. Such arrogance 
defeats in advance the possibility of one’s ever hearing such sounds as wonder- 
ful music and not as horrible noise, and thus defeats what I identified above as 
one of the goals of education. 

This is not to say that all art works are equally valuable. Horrible noise does 
exist, I think, and some works are better than others. Great art, I believe, is 
worthy of, that is, rewards, sustained attention.'' The greater the art (or 
aesthetic object) the more it repays sustained attention. Attention is sustained 
in a variety of ways; I have tried to indicate above how complex and how 
idiosyncratic the path may be. One only need consider the vast literature on 
masterpieces such as Hamlet to discover the diverse pay-offs that individuals in 
quite different times and places have won from it. By allowing any p, that 
draws an observer to aesthetic properties to count as aesthetically relevant, one 
allows for and rejoices in this diversity. Any restriction, such as the formalistic 
requirement that one stick to talk of formal properties, only limits the possible 
rewards of aesthetic attention. 

What follows from this characterization is the by no means original view 
that great art withstands the test of time. Recently several authors have 
criticized this test precisely on the ground that it precludes the diversity that I 
am seeking. One objection is forcefully and clearly articulated by Barbara 
Herrnste1in-Smith: 


What is commonly referred to as ‘the test of time’. . . 1s not, as the figure implies, 
an impersonal and impartial mechanism; for the cultural institutions through 
which it operates (schools, libraries, theaters, museums, publishing and printing 
houses, editorial boards, prize-awarding commissions, state censors, and so forth) 
are, of course, all managed by persons (who, by definition, are those with cultural 
power and commonly other forms of power as well); and, since the texts that are 
selected and preserved by ‘time’ will always tend to be those which ‘fit’ (and, 
indeed, have often been designed to fit) their characteristic needs, interests, 
resources, and purposes, that testng mechamsm has its own built-in partialites. . . . 
Also, as 1s often remarked, since those with cultural power tend to be members of 
socially, economically, and politically established classes (or to serve them and 
identify their own interests with theirs), the texts that survive will tend to be those 
that appear to reflect and reinforce establishment ideologies. However much 
canonical works may seem to ‘question’ secular vanities, such as wealth, social 
position, and political power, ‘remind’ their readers of more elevated values and 
virtues, and oblige them to ‘confront’ such hard truths and harsh realities as their 
own mortality and the hidden griefs of obscure people, they would not be found to 
please long and well if they were seen radically to undercut establishment interests 
or effectively to subvert the ideologies that support them." 


I am in complete agreement with Herrnstein-Smith that institutions that are 
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dominant tend to restrict the things that are candidates for the test of time. 
Dominant, oppressive cultures too often narrow focus in their attempt to 
maintain and increase their power. This is true at the macro or global level 
where, for example, whole nations prevent artistic expression on the part of 
certain oppressed genders, classes, races, or religions, and at.the micro level 
where, for example, factions within even tiny university departments struggle 
to define and control the canon. But I am more optimistic than Herrnstein- 
Smith is. In short, I believe that the human spirit is expressed even when 
oppressed. Within non-dominant cultures people seem always to manage to 
produce art works. In spite of being dismissed or denigrated as ‘women’s 
work’, some of these things that do not (or did not before now) make it into 
dominant institutions (museums, concert halls, publishing houses, etc.) do 
last—and to that extent they do withstand the test of time. For example, 
knitting and sewing patterns and techniques are passed on, sometimes institu- 
tionally (through published pattern books), sometimes by informal appren- 
ticeships, sometimes simply by word of mouth. Those of us who knit should 
not share in the denigration of our art works, even if they are found more often 
in supermarkets than in research libraries. If pattern books or quilting tech- 
niques are not considered genuine art by our oppressors, this does not mean 
that what are the most interesting quilting techniques or the most beautiful 
stitching sequences do not or have not met the test of time. The same is true of 
recipes. To discount a recipe for a state-fair-winning apple pie or a particular 
method of canning beans (or advice on throwing a curve ball, for that matter) 
is to become as élitist as those who seek to maintain domination. 

Remember that my definition of ‘work of art’, ‘aesthetic’, and ‘aesthetic 
relevance’ all revolve on attention to and reflection upon intrinsic properties 
traditionally valued. As I look at an illustration in Vogue Knitting and read: 


Norah Gaughan channels her talents into a pullover with a cabled yoke tapering to 
a funnel neck. . . . The twisted stitch rib and braided cable yoke smoothly descend 
to see stitch diamond sleeves and body; Crystal Palace bulky wool has just the 
right thickness. '* 


my experience qualifies as aesthetic. Many passages describing food and 
baseball also fit. (Proof of this is left to the reader!) 

What is best within any culture tends to get passed on, and so does pass the 
test of tıme. (Of course, works also sometimes are destroyed.) Admittedly this 
belief rests to some extent on faith, but evidence for it exists in those non- 
dominant cultures with which I have some familiarity—women’s work, 
amerindian jewelry, baseball. In each of these, the notions of ‘better’ and ‘best’ 
are fully meaningful, and practioners are able to make recommendations about 
what is likely to reward sustained attention. This is why asking cultures other 
than those into which one was born to ‘send us your best’ makes sense. 
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Members with adequate cognitive stock and experience will know what to 
send, for they know what has withstood, and will probably continue to 
withstand, the test of time. They know what p,’s are relevant, and hence will 
be in a position to offer advice about what we should learn and attend to. This 
advice will be as various, of course, as the cultures themselves. 

Once one acknowledges the breadth and depth of considerations relevant to 
aesthetic experience and assessment, one begins to understand the impact that 
art (and other aesthetic objects) has on human life. One also begins to realize 
how mistaken it is to advocate the separation of art and life. This is the point of 
Rilke’s poem, ‘Archaic Torso of Apollo’, as crystallized in the final sentence. 
The impact of great sculpture is so powerful, Rilke asserts, that in its presence 
one realizes that: 


. . . here there 1s no place 
that does not see you. You must change your life." 


Agrecing with Rilke, Gadamer insists that the symbolic and festive nature of 
art overwhelms us.'® The very experience of time changes as art elevates us 
‘into a transformed state of being’, he says.” 

To say that art changes our lives can, of course, be terribly sentimental. 
Phrases such as Gadamer’s ‘transformed state of being’ seem to require too 
much. Works of art, even the great ones, worse luck, do not always (even 
often?) make people more sensitive morally or psychologically or more intel- 
lectually acute. I prefer to think about the change in more modest terms. 

In Painting as an Art, Wollheim quotes Proust’s remark to the effect that his 
delight in Chardin involved going from Chardin to reflecting on domesticity 
to Chardin and back again: 


If, looking at a Chardin, you can say to yourself This is intimate, this 1s congenial, 
this ıs full of life like a kitchen, then you will be able to say to yourself, walking 
around a kitchen: This 1s strange, this is grand, this 1s beautiful, like a Chardin." 


Proust was not necessarily better or wiser for having seen a Chardin, but he 
did see atchens differently. We all have similar stories to tell, I believe. I like 
umbrellas more since I came to admire the work of Maurice Prendergast. In 
one sense, this is a trivial thng. Art does not suddenly transform one into a 
Muslim or a democrat or a Marxist—though it may contribute to such trans- 
formations. It does make one experience kitchens and umbrellas and blonde 
hair and birches and Lincoln and the Danube differently. It also opens one to 
and makes one more enthusiastic about seeking what other cultures have to 
offer. These ‘trivial’ changes are, of course, potentially profound. 

Thoughts of missing spears stimulated by ancient friezes do, through com- 
plex perceptive and reflective experiences that mark aesthetic attention, lead to 
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thoughts of the nature of war. This is why one must resist the demand that we 
stop asking about the missing spear. It is only by ‘confusing’ art and life that 


either fulfills its promise. !° 


Marcia Muelder Eaton, Department of Philosophy, University of Minnesota, Twin 
Cities, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455, U.S.A. 
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EMOTION AND FICTION 
R. M. J. Dammann 


Catastrophe; what if falsehood is something divine? Whether the value of all things 
may not consist in the fact that they are false? Whether we should not believe in 

not because he is true, but because he 1s false 
Nietzsche 


For MANY philosophers, the fact that we are moved by works of fiction 
constitutes a problem, because, in the words of Colin Radford,’ a philosopher 
for whom the problem is insoluble, “in order to feel concern for someone in a 
certain situation or to be moved by someone’s plight, one has to believe that he 
is, or is more or less likely to be, in some parlous situation or desperate plight, 
and so, a fortiori, that there is such a person’. Since in the case of fiction, we do 
not believe that there is such a person, ‘our being moved in certain ways by 
works of art’, he goes on, ‘though very “natural” to us and in that way only 
too intelligible, involves us in inconsistency and so incoherence’. 

The simplest way to remove the alleged ‘inconsistency’ and ‘incoherence’ 
would of course be simply to claim that we do believe in the existence of the 
object of our emotions in these cases. Now although everyone seems to agree 
that we don’t ‘mistake fiction for reality’, or rather, that the cases where we do 
are irrelevant, it is nevertheless worth getting clear about exactly what kind of 
mistake would be made by anyone who, let us say, feels pity for what he 
believes is a ‘real’ woman (called, he might believe, ‘Desdemona’) about to be 
suffocated before his very eyes. The mistake is not that he has a false belief 
about the same object about which his less confused neighbours have a true 
belief, but that he has misidentified the object. To use a distinction which I 
hope will become clearer as we proceed, be has confused a character with a 
person (the belief that the character is really about to be suffocated is quite 
simply true); to ‘mistake fiction for reality’ is to mistake one kind of object for 
another. Such a mistake does involve having the false belief that a person is 
about to be suffocated but it isn’t this that importantly distinguishes the con- 
fused from the lucid auditor. For the latter is not just someone who lacks that 
belief, but someone whose emotion is directed at a crucially different kind of 
object, a character. Moreover, the belief that this object, the character 
Desdemona, exists is not obviously false; not just the belief that there is ‘in the 
world of literature’, or in a particular play, a character called “Désdemona’ (as 
opposed to the presumably false belief that there is anywhere a character called 
‘Reg Gedieh Nitram’), but the belief that there, on the stage in front of one, is 
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‘Desdemona’; this is certainly the best if not the only place to come across 
her. 

A slightly different example might help. Take someone who mistakes a 
painting for reality, who takes a painting of a child for a (real) child. The 
difference between such a person and one who correctly sees the painting as a 
painting of a child does not lie in their having different beliefs about the same 
object, a child (one person having and the other not having the belief that he is 
secing a (real) child), but in their attention being directed towards different 
intentional objects, a child in one case, a painting of a child in the other. And 
should each feel an emotion, even the same kind of emotion, towards his 
object, the difference between these emotions will not be illuminated by say- 
ing that in one case the object is believed to exist while in the other it isn’t. Por 
if what moves the second person is not a child tout court but the painting of a 
child, it cannot be obvious that he is moved by something that he. believes 
doesn’t exist. A phrase such as ‘mistaking a painting for reality’ should not be 
taken to mean that paintings are not real, that they are not part of reality. So if 
the problem of emotion and fiction is supposed to be that fictional objects are 
believed not to exist, it is tempting to suggest that there is no problem, for it is 
not the case, at any rate it is not clearly the case, that fictional objects are 
believed not to exist. But in this paper I am more interested in the distinction 
between two types of objects than ın trying to argue in any detail against the 
widely held view that belief in the existence of either type of object is 
obviously false. 

Two more obvious points are worth noting about the person who ‘mistakes 
fiction for reality’. He must be blind to the context of what is happening before 
him (a character cannot be seen out of context), and deaf to the language that, 
to keep to the same example, ‘Desdemona’ and her murderer are using 
(‘Desdemona’ is not just, or even importantly, a perceptual object); if the 
performance is of Verdi’s Otello, his deafness is only more obviously remark- 
able. Both these points are simply aspects of his muisidentification. 

The simple and unpopular ‘solution’, then, is to be rejected not so much for 
its obvious falsity as for its confusion between two different kinds of objects, 
characters and persons. The same would apply to any claim to the effect that 
although we do not really mistake fiction for reality, we have a tendency or 
inclination to make this mistake; or that a ‘bit of us’ believes a real murder is 
taking place while another ‘bit’ doesn’t. It also applies, I think, to any thesis 
that would try to solve Radford’s problem by claiming that we do not ‘really’ 
have emotions towards fiction, but we ‘pretend’ or ‘imagine’ or ‘make-believe’ 
that we have them;? whatever the differences between these three analyses and 
whatever other problems each may face. For we can imagine (etc.) that we 
have an emotion towards an imaginary (etc.) person, and we can imagine (etc.) 
that we have an emotion towards an imaginary (etc.) character, but 
Desdemona is neither an imaginary person nor 1s she an imaginary character. 
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We can also, of course, imagine that we have an emotion towards a character, 
even towards an imaginary character, but this would presuppose the coherence 
of and thus could not illuminate the phenomenon of having emotions towards 
characters. 

In what follows I want to suggest that essentially the same confusion 
between persons and characters can be seen in those philosophers who try and 
those who think it is not possible to solve the ‘problem’ of emotion and 
fiction. 

I said above that everyone seems to agree that we do not ‘mistake fiction for 
reality’. Not everyone, however, seems to agree with Dr Johnson’s famous 
remark; “The truth is, the spectators are always in their senses, and know, 
from the first act to the last, that the stage is only a stage, and that the players 
are only players. They came to hear a certain number of lines recited with just 
gesture and elegant modulation . . . The delight of tragedy proceeds from our 
consciousness of fiction; if we thought those murders and treasons real, they 
would please no more’.” 

Coleridge notoriously, and more recently Novitz, disagree. ‘I find’, Col- 
eridge claims, ‘two extremes in critical decision; the French, which evidently 
presupposes that a perfect delusion is to be aimed at—an opinion which now 
needs no fresh confutation; the opposite, supported by Dr Johnson, supposes 
the auditors throughout as in the full and positive reflective knowledge of the 
contrary. In evincing the impossibility of delusion, he makes no sufficient 
allowance for an intermediate state, which we distinguish by the term illusion. 

In what this consists I cannot better explain than by referring you to the 
highest degree of it; namely dreaming. It is laxly said during sleep we take our 
dreams for realities, but this is irreconciliable with the nature of sleep, which 
consists in the suspension of the voluntary and, therefore, of the comparative 
power. The fact is that we pass no judgment either way .. .’.‘ 

Similarly, Novitz claims: ‘One can distinguish only a few cognitive respon- 
ses to fiction which can, with any degree of plausibility, be considered a help in 
explaining how we come to be moved by fictive events. These are believing, 
disbelieving, and. . . making-believe or imagining’. Like Coleridge, Novitz 
dismisses the first, and objects to the second on the grounds that ‘It is a fact of 
our experience, and a commonplace of psychology, that we cannot become 
emotionally involved in the plight of characters in a narrative if we actively 
discount the narrative in this way. It goes without saying that by constantly 
reminding oneself that the narrative is neither true nor false of the actual 
world, that it is a mere product of fancy or a total fabrication, one effectively 
‘distances’ oneself from the action of the novel. One does not allow oneself to 
be ‘drawn into’ its imaginary world or to be ‘caught up in’ its various intrigues 
and romances... unless we respond imaginatively to fiction we cannot escape 
our knowledge of the fact that the work neither describes nor purports to 
describe the actual world. . . We must therefore find ways of ceasing to attend 
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to what we know... . The solution can only be found in an appeal to the 
imagination’. 

However, Dr Johnson’s point is that our response to fiction can only be 
relevant, can only be a response to fiction, if we know what we are responding 
to, that is, if we know that we are responding to fiction. To respond to fiction 
is to respond to it qua fiction. If ‘consciousness of fiction’ is incompatible with 
our response, then the object of our response is not the fiction, it is not a 
fictional object, it is not a character. 

The Coleridge/Novitz thesis thus invites two objections. First, when Dr 
Johnson insists that ‘the spectators are always in their senses, and know, from 
the first act to the last, that the stage is only a stage’, he is not expecting the 
audience to have the thought “This is a play’ running through their heads. 
Perhaps such a thought would prevent our getting ‘caught up’ in the fiction, 

but this fact, if it is a fact, cannot be used to show that involvement in fiction 
- depends on ‘ceasing to attend’ to the knowledge that it is fiction; anymore than 
the fact that having the (rather odd) thought “This is a piece of music’ would 
prevent concentration can be used to show that concentration depends on not 
being fully aware that it is a piece of music. Similarly, the awareness that what 
I am watching is a play is no less full for being what phenomenologists call 
‘pre-reflective’ rather than ‘reflective’. The reflective thought ‘I am watching a 
play’, like the thought ‘I am reading a sentence in German’ or ‘I am playing a 
game of tennis’, no doubt would prevent concentration, but this cannot mean 
that concentration depends on my not being fully aware of what I am doing. If 
the demand that ‘we respond imaginatively to fiction’ involves ceasing to 
attend to our knowledge that it is fiction, then so much the worse for imagin- 
ative response. 

The second, related, objection is this. Coleridge, we saw, attempted to find 
what he called an ‘intermediate state’ between the allegedly French extreme of 
aiming at ‘perfect delusion’ and Dr Johnson’s opposite ‘extreme’. Coleridge 
called this intermediate state ‘illusion’, and compared it to dreaming. Novitz 
calls his version of this intermediate state (between ‘believing’ and ‘disbeliev- 
ing’) ‘imaginative response’, and he compares it to day-dreaming; “The day- 
dreamer, like anyone else who embarks on imaginative adventures, 
cognitively disengages himself from his immediate situation . . .’.° But surely 
these analogies are extremely misleading. The dreamer presumably must be 
cognitively disengaged ‘from his immediate situation’, and that means that he 
cannot be watching anything, cannot be an auditor (or a reader). If the day- 
dreamer, as Novitz claims, also ‘disengages himself from his immediate situa- 
tion’ in order to embark on ‘imaginative adventures’, then he too is no longer 
an auditor. More importantly, either these ‘imaginative adventures’ are too 
imaginative, having as their (therefore irrelevant) object something other than 
the character, or the object is the relevant one (the character), in which case it 
must remain utterly unclear why this object should be the object of ‘imaginat- 
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ive adventures’.’ Absorbed readers are often described as ‘oblivious to their 
surroundings’, but what this means is that, unlike the distracted reader, they 
are not oblivious to one object in their surroundings, the book. 

When Novitz writes, ‘Once immersed in this world the reader treats fic- 
tional characters as persons, allowing them their rights, fearing for them, 
laughing for them, pitying them’, the problem, therefore, is that either there is 
a difference between fictional characters and persons, in which case it may take 
some imagination to treat the former as the latter but what imagination 
delivers is irrelevant, or there isn’t, in which case there is no need for imagina- 
tion. Whatever the difference might be between treating them as and actually 
taking them to be persons, the same kind of irrelevant object is introduced. 

Another way to try and deal with the problem is to claim that response to 
fiction is relevantly similar to allegedly non-problematic cases. Thus Weston® 
argues that our response to an episode in a play ‘will seem less strange and 
abstract if we remember that we can be moved, not merely by what has 
occurred or what is probable, but also by ideas. I can be saddened not only by 
the death of my child or the breakdown of your marriage, but also by the 
thought that even the most intimate and intense relationships must end... 
The feelings generated in us by serious literature will seem less strange if we 
connect them with responses such as these’. And Rosebury suggests that ‘it is 
no more problematic that I should feel distressed by the story of Anna 
Karenina’s suicide while knowing that no such event occurred, than that I 
should feel distressed by the fantasy of my house burning down when I know 
that it is standing intact before me’.? But since the problem, according to 
Radford, just is the phenomenon of feeling an emotion towards what one 
knows is not the case, the first distress may be no more, but equally it is no less 
problematic or strange than the second. As Radford points out, ‘the fact that 
individuals are sometimes moved by suffering which they do not believe to be 
actual or more or less probable, does not mean that their response is unproble- 
matic or that the belief which they lack is not necessary for their being 
unpuzzlingly maved suffering’.!° 

Exactly the same point applies to Lamarque’s" attempted solution, that the 
object of aesthetic emotion is perfectly real, it is the thought of something that is 
the (real) object (‘the real objects of our fear in fictional cases are thoughts’); 
‘Although, indeed, we do not react to the killing of Desdemona as we would 
to a real killing before our eyes, we do react much as we would to the thought 
of a real killing’. For either ‘the thought of a real killing’ involves a belief that 
there is, or was, or may probably be a (real) killing, which is the kind of case 
which, obviously, Radford sees as unproblematic, or ‘the thought of a real 
killing’ means no more than ‘the thought of a killing’, in which case there may 
be good philosophical reasons for saying that there is a real object here (a 
thought), but Radford’s problem is simply being restated. One may well have 
an emotion just at the thought of something without believing in the reality of 
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the object of thought, but the reality of the thought itself removes none of the 
features which puzzle Radford. 

Another kind of attempt to solve the problem involves substituting another 
object. Thus Charlton,” although at first seeming to restate the problem (‘if 
one adopts a sound general theory of the relation of thought to action and 
desire, one can see a natural progression from our response to actual situations 
facing ourselves, through our feelings about situations now facing others and 
about remembered situations, to our feelings about situations which are 
wholly imaginary or fictitious’; however ‘natural’ this progression might be, it 
is a progression from what doesn’t to what does puzzle Radford), then sug- 
gests that when we are reading the novel Anna Karenina, “Our state of mind is 
expressible by “if any of my friends had a husband like Karenin or a lover like 
Vronsky, would that I might be able to help her to do what is best”. This, I 
take it, means that Charlton agrees with Radford that there would be some- 
thing incoherent in our responding emotionally to Anna Karenina (for both 
agree that she is not believed to exist), but thinks there isn’t actually any 
incoherence because the object of our emotion is not Anna but a (real) friend 
who is or might be in the same situation. 

Radford’s answer’? to such accounts seems sound; ‘pity for Anna is not pity 
for anyone who happens to be like her and in a similar bind, for Anna is not 
anyone who happens to be like her and in her sort of bind . . . the feelings of 
pity, etc., which we have for Anna as we read, or reflect on the book, are for 
her. . . Since this is a tautology, little needs to be, or indeed can be, said in its 
defence’. Moreover, although reading this novel might lead one to be moved 
by fantasies about the possibility of a friend being in the same situation, this 
would surely presuppose, and therefore not explain, our already being moved 
by what was happening to Anna. 

What these attempted solutions have in common is that they all seek to 
explain our being moved by works of art by leaving out precisely what makes 
them works of art; by confusing, I have been suggesting, characters with (real 
or imagined) persons. But the problem with Radford’s problem is precisely 
that it too makes the same confusion. The fact that our being moved by what 
we may imagine happening to persons merely restates his problem is what 1s 
wrong with the problem. Our being moved by (fictional) characters is not the 
same (problem) as our being moved by imaginary persons. 

When Radford asserts the ‘tautology’ that to feel pity for Anna is to feel pity 
for Anna, we have to remember that we are not moved by Anna’s suicide (or 
the suffocating of Desdemona) tout court, but by the way these events are 
related, that is, related to the whole of which they are a part (stories do not 
state, they relate). Not to see this is to confuse fiction with (imagined) reality. 
For what makes Anna Anna is not the fact (again, if it is one) that she doesn’t 
exist, but that she is a character in a story, and that what we are moved by is 
the way her suicide is related. Only if it is forgotten that Desdemona or Anna 
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occur in works of fiction can it be assumed, as it is by both Radford and his 
critics, that our response to them is not significantly different from our 
response to imagined situations involving imaginary or real persons. 

Of course, the distinction between the fictional and the imaginary need not 
always be clear, but precisely those cases where it is unclear make even clearer 
the need to avoid explaining the former in terms of the latter. Moreover, to 
point out the unclarity of the distinction should help to weaken the force of an 
objection which might have appeared increasingly evident from the begin- 
ning. This objection is that to stress, as I have done, the difference between 
characters and (real or imaginary) persons doesn’t even look like a solution to 
the problem. For if the problem is supposed to be our having emotions 
towards persons whom we believe not to exist, the suggestion that the objects 
of our emotions are not even persons seems to make the problem even worse, 
these emotions even more ‘incoherent’. And I want to conclude by suggesting 
that the unclarity of the distinction between the imaginary and the fictional 
might make it seem more illuminating to see a ‘natural progression’, not from 
our response to actual situations to imaginary and then to fictional ones, but in 
the other direction. 

For although I may be moved by imagining that my house is on fire, or that 
someone has committed suicide, or been strangled by an unjustifiably jealous 
husband, I would probably be moved, or at any rate more moved, by putting 
that event into some kind of context. For it is quite possible to imagine such 
events without being moved at all. The thought of my house being on fire is 
more likely to move me because of the context in which I place this imagined 
event (destruction of what has given my life meaning or whatever). I am, in 
other words, imagining a story, a fiction. The imaginary moves more the 
closer it moves towards the fictional. My imagining someone committing 
suicide is all the more moving the better the story I relate around it. Given the 
obvious differences between me and Tolstoy, my story will not be as moving 
as his; and Anna’s suicide will be the less moving, in fact the less it will be 
Anna’s suicide, the more it is, as we have seen it often is, made to resemble my 
imaginings. It should seem quite extraordinary that so many philosophers 
should seek to make our response to Anna’s suicide or to Desdemona’s fate 
more ‘intelligible’ by relating these masterpieces of literature to our own banal 
fantasies. It is not the imaginary that will throw light on the fictional, but the 
other way round. 

The point that although we may be moved by just imagining some event or 
other, we are more likely to be moved, or we are likely to be more moved, if 
we embroider some story around that event, also applies to ‘normal’ ‘real-life’ 
emotions, those which are taken to be unproblematic because their objects are 
believed to exist. For, like my imagining, my belief that my house is ‘really’ on 
fire is likely to move me because of the context in which I locate this fact, 
because of how I relate this fact (it is perfectly possible for me to greet the news 
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about my house with a cold ‘So what?’). It is not the truth of the story which 
moves me, but the way I tell it to myself, or the way it is told to me. Hence we 
are more moved by the death of the vixen in Janacek’s opera, or by the death of 
the donkey in Bresson’s Au Hasard, Balthasar (and, of course, the fates of 
Desdemona and Anna Karenina) than we are by most of the real disasters that 
we read about daily. We can be moved by fictional events, by imaginary 
events, and by real events, but it is for the first of these to shed light on the 
other two, not the other way round. Fiction moves us because, not in spite of 
the fact that it is fiction. 


R. M. J. Dammann, Arts Building, University of Sussex, Falmer, Brighton BN1 
9QN, England. 
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SCHOPENHAUVER’S SUBTEXT ON 


NATURAL BEAUTY 
Cheryl Foster 


I 


IN ms article ‘Schopenhauer’s Account of Aesthetic Experience” T. J. Diffey 
acknowledges a problem that arises in the course of his attempt to demonstrate 
the influence of Schopenhauer on post-war Anglo-American aesthetics. Con- 
temporary philosophers emphasize the non-practical, non-instrumental aspect 
of Schopenhauer’s theory without adopting the metaphysical context in which 
his theory makes sense. Abandoning the doctrine of the Will leaves us with a 
difficulty, namely, how to explain the significance of aesthetic experience. 
Schopenhauer’s aesthetic experience serves as the means to peace in a painful 
world but for us, “aesthetic perception has to be taken as self-evidently good or 
intelligible. We are simply forced back on the claim that it just is good to 
appreciate the appearance of things for their own sake’.? 

If Schopenhauer is read as advocating (Platonic) Ideas as vehicles for escap- 
ing Will then Diffey’s reservations seem justified: ‘at least Schopenhauer 
attempts some sort of explanation as to why the aesthetic should interest’,’ 
while contemporary theories, which ‘are expected to operate within a totally 
secular view of the world’,* most often do not. However, it is not clear that the 
significance of Schopenhauer’s aesthetic experience does depend entirely on his 
metaphysical assumptions. Certain aspects of Schopenhauer’s aesthetic theory 
form a subtext which stands in opposition to his more obvious theory about 
the relation between Ideas and the pure subject of knowing. Even if this 
subtext cannot resolve Diffey’s problem about the motivation behind aesthetic 
contemplation, it may offer a more palatable approach to Schopenhauer for 
contemporary philosophers, an approach which does not necessitate ‘quietly 
dropping his views of the work of art as a sort of Platonic Idea’.° 

Coincidentally, the basis for defending the value of the subtext in Schopen- 
hauer is hinted at by Diffey in his article. Diffey thinks that, with regard to the 
aesthetic experiences of art and nature, Schopenhauer notices no problem 
between them as do Kant and Hegel. Kant focuses on the aesthetic attitude in 
relation to both art and nature, though making significant distinctions between 
the two, while Hegel privileges art without exception. Schopenhauer seems to 
begin with an aesthetic attitude which ranges over both art and nature but 
then, claims Diffey, his account ‘settles down to confining its attention to the 
work of art as expressive of Platonic forms or ideas’.® 
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On the surface of The World as Will and Representation, as well as that of ‘On 
the Metaphysics of the Beautiful and Aesthetics’,” Schopenhauer does appear 
to settle down into discussion of art and the Platonic idea, but on closer 
examination it is not unreasonable to see a contradictory approach to nature 
simultaneously at work. Diffey notes in passing that Schopenhauer doesn’t 
encounter differences between art and nature, differences which need to be 
respected.® The key to unearthing the subtext in Schopenhauer’s aesthetics is 
recognition of the fact that, contrary to ‘passing on’ from nature and ‘settling 
into’ discussions about art and Ideas, Schopenhauer continues throughout his 
theory to be at odds with himself over the character of natural beauty in 
aesthetic experience. 

I wish to suggest, (A) that Schopenhauer sometimes does make a distinction 
between art and nature in aesthetic experience, and (B) that the specific worth 
of natural beauty constitutes a contradictory but compelling subtext to the 
doctrine of Ideas, a subtext that not only has relevance to contemporary 
aesthetics but also implies that Schopenhauer himself has two ways of looking 
at aesthetic contemplation: one, as a vehicle for escape from Will through 
Ideas; the other, as an activity occupied with sensuous and harmonious surface 
features of the natural environment. 


I 


If we accept that all aesthetic experience in Schopenhauer can be reduced to 
the relationship between the willtess subject and Ideas, then we preclude 
anything like what most of us take to be an aesthetic experience. It is no 
wonder that Schopenhauer limits such epiphanies to the exclusive power of 
genius. When contrasting the limits of ordinary reason with the method of 
genius, Schopenhauer liken’ practical reason to an aimless mighty storm or the 
violently agitated drops of a waterfall, while the perception of genius shines 
like a silent sunbeam through that storm or a rainbow on a raging torrent 
(WWR I, $36, 185). 

Schopenhauer desires that we comprehend the serenity and fixed contempla- 
tive power of genius. Whether or not this power makes itself apparent is less 
compelling than the fact that Schopenhauer uses, to illustrate his comparison 
between ordinary people and genius, vividly textured scenes from the natural 
environment. Similarly, the contrast between the method of aesthetic appreci- 
ation through Ideas and the contemplation of nature’s beauty through its 
sensuous surface, makes explicit the tension between metaphysics and empiri- 
cal observation that pervades Schopenhauer’s writings on aesthetics. 

Schopenhauer does often emphasize the metaphysical function of art and 
aesthetic experience to the detriment of more concrete perceptual encounters 
but it must not be supposed that he denies formal or material beauty 
altogether. 
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There yet belongs to it [art] in addition a separate beauty independent of this. That 
beauty is produced by the mere harmony of colours, the agreeable aspect of the 
grouping, the favourable distribution of light and shade, and the tone of the whole 
picture. This accompanying and subordinate kind of beauty promotes the condi- 
tion of pure knowing ... [it is] not what is essential, but acts first and immedi- 
ately. (WWR I, $xonxvi, 422) 


Schopenhauer needs to underscore the inferior character of sensuous beauty 
because the apprehension of such beauty involves relations, sufficient reason 
and individuality, but the fact that he allows the independent existence of 
sensuous beauty —and that this beauty acts ‘first and immediately’ in aesthetic 
awareness — introduces a bifurcation into what he means by ‘aesthetic’. Beauty 
attains its full metaphysical value as a means of escape from willing and Will, 
but it also exerts an influence without a metaphysical framework. If we take 
Schopenhauer’s: metaphysics seriously, we might find an object or scene 
beautiful in appearance but the experience of that beauty serves only to impel 
us into a state devoid of the initial sensuousness: material beauty promotes 
non-material beauty. Schopenhauer is never really clear on how this promo- 
tion takes place. , 

In addition, he often appears to be in conflict over whether or not to admit 
the importance of the sensuous surface to aesthetic experiences. His 
ambivalence is most obvious in contradictory passages about art and nature. 
First I shall examine those passages in which Schopenhauer emphasizes the 
metaphysical superiority of art, in order to throw his comments about the 
sensuous beauty of the natural environment into theoretical relief. 

In Volume II of The World as Will and Representation Schopenhauer states that 
‘Life is never beautiful, but only the pictures of it, namely in the transfiguring 
mirror of art or poetry’ (WWR II, §$20cx, 374). This is complemented by a note 
from the essay ‘On the Metaphysics of the Beautiful and Aesthetics’: ‘Com- 
plete satisfaction, the final quieting, the true desirable state, always present 
themselves in the picture, the work of art, the poetry or the music’ (‘On the 
Metaphysics’, §205, 416). Given the assumption that art lifts us out of the 
tumult of Will and into a sort of still timelessness, these views reflect the 
Schopenhauerian orthodoxy. The art work embodies the closest thing to 
permanence by communicating the Idea. Since the Ideas are the source of 
aesthetic significance in Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, attempts to capture and 
convey them will be more valuable than fleeting glimpses of them in the 
world. “The work of plastic art does not, like reality, show us that which exists 
only once and never again . . . it shows us the form alone, which would be the 
Idea itself (‘On the Metaphysics’, §209, 422). 

The genius, furthermore, communicates his particular vision of the Idea 
through art, for he alone has the power to sustain his perceptions of the Ideas 
found in nature: 
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by recognising in the individual thing its Idea, he, so to speak, understands nature’s 
half-spoken words. He expresses clearly what she merely stammers. He impresses on 
the hard marble the beauty of the form which nature failed to achieve in a thousand 
attempts. (WWR I, $46, 222) 


Beauty can be perceived in the world by the gifted few but art delivers their 
perceptions ‘with greater concentration, perfection, intention and intelligence’ 
than does nature (WWR I, §52, 266). Gleaning aesthetic satisfaction from art is 
(oddlyl), for Schopenhauer, like the eating of meat: aesthetic ‘digestion’ is 
facilitated by the fact that the work of art is an Idea that has already passed 
through a subject, just as animal nourishment is, for the body, vegetable 
matter already assimilated (‘On the Metaphysics’, §209, 421). For those of us 
unendowed with genius, art works and artists convey glimpses of the beauty 
and will-less peace which might otherwise escape our notice in a world domin- 
ated by practical interest. 

In spite of these claims, Schopenhauer at other points in the text not only 
praises nature for its powerful beauty but condemns human interference in it as 
well.” Nature’s particular beauty, in the ensuing passage, is found in sensuous 
forms and the relations among them, rather than in metaphysical forms. 
Furthermore, this beauty manifests itself in a place or location rather than ın a 
single object or Idea of that object. 


Yet how aesthetic nature is! Every little spot entirely uncultivated and wild, m 
other words, left free to nature herself, however small it may be, if only man’s 
paws leave it alone, is at once decorated by her in the most tasteful manner, 1s 
draped with plants, flowers and shrubs, whose easy, unforced manner, natural 
grace and delightful grouping testify that they have not grown up under the rod of 
correction of the great egoist, but that nature has here been freely active. Every 
neglected little place at once becomes beautiful. (WWR I, §$xxxiv, 404) 


Here Schopenhauer dismisses several notions about nature’s aesthetic inferi- 
ority to art. He indicates that nature is beautiful: this assertion conflicts with 
the one expressed previously, where nature as a part of life is said never to be 
beautiful except in the ‘transfiguring mirror of art or poetry’. Notice that 
Schopenhauer actually belittles human interference in nature by representing it 
through the metonym of ‘paws’. Nature needs no assistance, on this account, 
to make manifest its beauty. 

In addition, the beauties displayed by uncultivated nature have not grown 
up under the ‘rod’ of the ‘great egoist’. Here surely comes an indictment of 
human capacities. By referring to man as the ‘great egoist’ Schopenhauer 
reveals humanity as being overly concerned with its own affairs in the world, 
with making its mark everywhere seen. And, the image of man’s using a ‘rod’ 
to ‘correct’ nature does not concur with the earlier passage about the need for 
nature to be perfected, improved upon or clarified by man.!° This can be 
abstracted in a way that is relevant to art: if art is interpreted as an improve- 
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ment upon nature in presenting beauty through Ideas, a perfection of her 
stammerings in material articulation, then how are we to reconcile this with 
the sentiments expressed in the above passage? 

A further reflection exacerbates Schopenhauer’s equivocation. 


We contemplate perfection in the works of nature, which can never be sufficiently 
admired, and which, even in the lowest and smallest organisms, . . . is carried out 
with such infinite care and unwearied labour, as though the work of nature before 
us had been the only one, on which she was therefore able to lavish all her skill and 
power ... We therefore observe that nature by no means wearies or begins to 
bungle, but that with equally patient master-hand she perfects the last as the first. 


(WWR I, $xxv, 321-22) 


This passage presents a contradiction to the earlier passage about art, where 
nature (at work in the human form) ‘stammers’ and fails ‘to achieve in a 
thousand attempts’ what art expresses in one. If nature, as here depicted, 
perfects last to the first of her forms, then there can be no aesthetic need for 
human beings to re-articulate its beauty. Art must perfect something other 
than the sensuous form of nature itself, since nature does not bungle in its 
objects. The equivocation about the strength of nature’s beauty results from 
Schopenhauer’s attempt to squeeze all aesthetic experience into a coherent 
metaphysical framework, one which insists upon the supremacy of art to 
nature based on art’s alleged distillation of the Idea from nature. 

The observations above indicate that beauty permeates all organisms in 
nature, the lowest as well as the highest. The grades of objectification, so 
necessary to the metaphysical treatment of representational art,'’ have no 
aesthetic significance in nature. Even the most ordinary specimens of vegetable 
nature arrange themselves in ‘picturesque groups’ when human caprice is 
removed or when areas of nature have escaped cultivation (‘On the 
Metaphysics’, §213, 426). A conventional reading of Schopenhauer places art 
in the position of ‘clarifying’ or ‘perfecting’ an inferior nature but it is clear that 
even Schopenhauer cannot bring himself to hold this view consistently. 
Tangentially, he certainly does not look kindly upon needless human interven- 
tion in the natural environment—a viewpoint well ahead of its time. 


i 

A few contradictions and inconsistencies within Schopenhauer’s thoughts 
on aesthetics are now clear. Sometimes he does, as Diffey claims, meld one 
type of beauty into another for the sake of metaphysical ease, but the particular 
manner in which Schopenhauer discusses the strength of uncultivated natural 
beauty ought to prevent us from assuming that he makes no distinction 
between art and nature, or that he favours art aesthetically. The distinction 
appears when we observe the character of Schopenhauer’s conflict over 
whether nature or art facilitates the apprehension of Ideas most readily. 
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For Schopenhauer aesthetic experience consists not only in the metaphysical 
stillness precipitated by the apprehension of Ideas but also in the transition 
from the interested application of practical reasoning to nom-practical (disin- 
terested) perception: ‘one thing is more beautiful than another because it 
facilitates this purely objective contemplation, goes out to meet it, and, so to 
speak, even compels it and then we call the thing very beautiful’ (WWR I, $41, 
210). In light of this, compare the following passages: 


That the Idea comes to us more easily from the work of art than directly from 
nature and from reality, arises solely from the fact that the arust, who knew only 
the Idea and not reality, clearly repeated ın his work only the Idea. (WWR I, $37, 
195) 


transition into the state of pure perception occurs most easily when the objects 
accommodate themselves to it, in other words, when by their manifold and at the 
same time definite and distinct form they easily become representations of their 
Ideas, ın which beauty, in the objective sense, consists. Above all, natural beauty 
has this quality, and even the most stolid and apathetic person obtains es at 
least a fleeting, aesthetic pleasure. (WWR I, $39, 200-201) 


Two important facets of Schopenhauer’s observations about natural beauty 
emerge from these quotations and neither facet fits neatly into his metaphysical 
scheme. In spite of the claim that natural beauty facilitates the apprehension of 
Ideas, Schopenhauer says that nature’s beauty grows out of the ‘manifold and 
at the same time distinct form’ of the objects within nature: individual objects 
are first seen within a context, an environment. Nature appears in ‘delightful 
groupings’ (WWR I, §xocuii, 404), plants, animals, sounds and sensations 
together. When speaking of art’s beauty (or of the beauty of a single natural 
object, ¢.g., a tree) Schopenhauer stresses the unified singularity of the beauti- 
ful object and its Idea in isolation from any context. Art ‘plucks the object of 
its contemplation from the stream of the world’s course, and holds it isolated 
before it? (WWR I, $36, 185). When referring to nature, however, Schopen- 
hauer often depicts beauty in an environmental fashion.” 

The beauty of a landscape, claims Schopenhauer, depends upon a ‘multiplic- 
ity of natural objects found together ın it, and on the fact that they are clearly 
separated, appear distinctly and yet exhibit themselves in fitting association 
and succession’ (WWR I, $44, 218). Furthermore, ‘the sight of vegetation 
delights us directly and in a high degree, but naturally the more so, the richer, 
more varied, more extended it is, and also the more it is left to itself’ (‘On the 
Metaphysics’, §213, 425). Non-interference is again cited as a good with regard 
to nature but, more importantly, Schopenhauer introduces into the character 
of natural beauty the concepts of variation, association and extension. These 
do not conform to the isolation of the Idea in apprehension. Rather, they 
undermine the notion that art implies through careful presentation of the 
individual ‘the revelation of the (Platonic) Idea of that individual’s species’ (‘On 
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the Metaphysics’, §208, 420). One assumes that many species occupy a beaut- 
ful natural environment and that, in displaying themselves in association with 
and succession to each other, they are disqualified—by virtue of promoting 
beauty through relation—from attaining metaphysical significance, which 
issues from a promotion of ‘objective’ perception in Ideas. 

The other peculiar facet of Schopenhauer’s ideas on natural beauty is his 
inclusion of people other than geniuses among appreciators. He admits again 
and again that nature’s beauty in particular compels our attention and has an 
effect on even the most apathetic of observers (the results are sometimes, not 
always, said to be fleeting —but even the genius is said to attain only a fleeting 
knowledge of the Idea in nature: see ‘On the Metaphysics’, §206, 419). When 
discussing the perception of Ideas Schopenhauer insists on the ability of genius 
to sustain a meaningful vision in nature but, when turning his attention to the 
sensuous beauty of nature, Schopenhauer extends the possibility of aesthetic 
experience to all people. At one point in The World as Will and Representation 
Schopenhauer suggests that we should study plants and animals ‘in their free 
natural and easy state’ in order to obtain an instructive lesson from the ‘great 
book of nature’ (WWR I, §44, 219). In this as in many other passages of the 
text (especially those on the sublime) Schopenhauer extends an invitation to all 
persons rather than to genius alone. If ‘ought’ implies ‘can’, then Schopen- 
hauer’s entreaties on behalf of nature’s beauty and instructiveness defy his 
other assertions about the relationship between the ordinary observer and the 
aesthetic. 

Certainly it is genius that can both perceive and communicate a vision or 
Idea: creative expression through art cannot be the province of every human 
being. Nevertheless, Schopenhauer cannot make up his mind about the most 
effective aesthetic vehicle for ordinary people. Sometimes he advocates art as 
the best means to apprehension of the Idea while at other times he awards this 
function to nature. Correspondingly, which one he advocates often depends 
upon whether or not he is at that moment expounding his metaphysical views 
or what I take to be his more empirical observations, where nature is contem- 
plated environmentally rather than as a depository for individual objects and 
their Ideas. 

The problem can be resolved if we read Schopenhauer as making a practical 
distinction between art and nature in aesthetic experience. Art perhaps eluct- 
dates single objects or events, lifting them from their environments and focus- 
ing on some of their specific and constitutive elements. Nature, by contrast, 
has a more powerful effect when taken as a whole, presenting individual forms 
but always within an interactive environment. Art facilitates communication 
based on single Ideas while nature taken as an aggregate precipitates the aes- 
thetic response most readily, especially in the ordinary observer: aesthetic 
perception ‘is facilitated and favoured from without by accommodating 
objects, by the abundance of natural beauty that invites contemplation and 
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even presses itself on us’ (WWR I, §38, 197). Finally, art serves not only as the 
object of aesthetic contemplation but as a non-discursive form of communica- 
tion by means of which the genius expresses his vision of the Idea. The 
‘reflectiveness’ of the genius ‘gives him as a poet the ability to describe nature 
so clearly, palpably, and vividly, or as a painter, to portray it’ (‘On the 
Metaphysics’, §206, 419).'° Nature, unable to serve as a means of communica- 
tion, nevertheless functions as an aesthetic object most effectively through its 
sensuous variety. 

Schopenhauer fits art easily into his metaphysical scheme but his feelings for 
the natural environment often prevent him from subordinating its unique 
beauty—the relational, ‘secondary’, sensuous beauty acknowledged earlier — 
to any overarching system. Although he does at times try to depict nature as 
giving rise to Ideas through single objects, the environmental character of 
natural beauty exerts the stronger hold on his imagination and thus presents us 
with a model of appreciation in conflict with the one issuing from beauty 
beheld in isolation. 


IV 


Schopenhauer also advocates nature as a soothing presence in a life domin- 
ated by will; again, no special effort is made to distinguish his remarks for the 
ears of genius. ‘The ‘man tormented by passions, want or care, is so suddenly 
revived, cheered and comforted by a single, free glance into nature’ and is 
moved ‘in a marvellous way’ by its forms (WWR I, $38, 197). While Schopen- 
hauer often maintains that aesthetic experiences do not occur for those pre- 
occupied by will or the dictates of practical reason, he here suggests that 
nature, in addition to eliciting the aesthetic response from ordinary observers, 
smooths away the conditions of mind that might prevent that response in the 
first place. 


From this excellent quality of the sight of the beauties of nature is to be explained 
first the harmonious and thoroughly satisfying character of its impression, and 
then the favourable effect it has on the whole of our thinking. ... the thinking 
now attempts to follow in the consistency, connexion, regularity and harmony of 
all its processes that method of nature, after it has been brought thereby into the 
right inspiration. A beautiful view is therefore a cathartic of the mind . . . and in its 
presence a person will think most correctly. (WWR I, $xxniii, 403—404) 


This passage may be, for several reasons, one of the most puzzling in relation 
to Schopenhauer’s metaphysical aesthetics. 

Clearly Schopenhauer focuses on the beauty of nature (as displayed through 
its beauties: again, the emphasis is environmental as opposed to singularity in 
Ideas) as something that can facilitate peace of mind. On the one hand we 
might read this as reinforcement for the notion that, in Diffey’s words, ‘peace 
of mind is intrinsically the best state of mind to be in or have, and that to have 
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perceptual knowledge of the forms of nature is ins g this 
peace of mind by setting aside the urgencies of wilh wever, 
Schopenhauer himself prevents reading this passage 1 stating 
that the excellent beauties of nature first give rise to expltmetefis about ‘the 


harmonious and thoroughly satisfying character of its impression’. The 
‘favourable effect on the mind’ then occurs as a most welcome corollary but the 
aesthetic worth of the natural environment is first appreciated for its own sake. 

I argue this not only because Schopenhauer clearly gives the aesthetic aspect 
of nature precedence here but because it seems inconsistent to interpret this as 
an example of Schopenhauer’s metaphysical aesthetics by invoking aesthetic 
experience as an instrument in the attainment of peace of mind. In all matters of 
the aesthetic, whether the objects be of nature or art, Schopenhauer denies the 
instrumentality of the aesthetic object or experience. If one sets out to have an 
aesthetic experience in order to clear one’s head, the sheer practicality of the 
venture would surely prevent aesthetic awareness. Thus does Schopenhauer 
take care to stress the primacy of the aesthetic experience of nature itself, 
placing the correlative catharsis in the role of a pleasant after-effect. 

Still, the character of the after-effect strikes me as odd in view of Schopen- 
hauer’s metaphysics. If we read this passage correctly a beautiful view of 
nature leads to clear thinking: the aesthetic influences practical reasoning. 
Schopenhauer does not say that the person in the presence of nature will 
perceive more clearly, nor does he claim that aesthetic experience promotes 
metaphysical separation from the will. He states, quite simply, that the beauty 
of nature promotes a pattern of consistency, connection, regularity and 
harmony in the mind that perceives it. Rather than contrive a barrier between 
aesthetic experiences and non-aesthetic mental events, Schopenhauer here 
acknowledges the positive and holistic interaction of body, mind and spirit. 
He seems, in his admiration for the beauties of nature, to have forgotten their 
lowly place in the hierarchy of objectifications and to have overlooked the fact 
that they are by-products of the will in its most blind form. 

Add to this the overt nod to harmony in nature—an admission that nature’s 
beauty does not depend on a single Idea but often on the relations between 
individual forms—and Schopenhauer’s aesthetics begins to fall well short of 
integrated. Recalling the earlier passage about landscape (WWR I, $44, 218): is 
‘landscape’ an Idea? Surely not, since by Schopenhauer’s own definition land- 
scape consists of a multitude of clearly defined forms, while Ideas are the form 
of individual species (‘On the Metaphysics’, §208, 420). Yet, he assents to 
landscapes possessing beauty. Georg Simmel, in Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
criticizes Schopenhauer for tearing objects out of their environment in order to 
serve Ideas: ‘the release of the object from its relativity siggplemteeysly cancels 
its individuality, because the latter can only be posited gn SEA fdlements 
external to itself." If landscapes possess beauty for g Since ¥ 
they possess is not the beauty of art and Ideas. Simms 
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metaphysical structure of Schopenhauer’s theory but not to the subtext, which 
not only contradicts the theory in several places but presents a different idea of 
what is aesthetically significant as well. If the relation between objects in 
aesthetic experience becomes an important factor in appreciation—if multiplic- 
ity and variation emerge as constitutive elements in our awareness of a beauti- 
ful landscape—then perhaps the will-less subject of knowing can be replaced 
by a human individual. 

In order to attend to the forms and processes of nature we need to engage in 
sensuous apprehension of the environment around us. Sensuous aesthetic 
apprehension involves an awareness of ourselves as individuals but without the 
appetitive urges normally associated with self-consciousness. The apprehen- 
sion of nature’s beauty in Schopenhauer’s text includes cognizance of relations 
in the environment as well as atunement to our own capacity for sensuous 
perception, but the individual involved in aesthetic appreciation is an 
individual transformed by the abandonment of those concerns that usually con- 
stitute practical life. Just as we discover Will phenomenally through our 
individual wills, so is the beauty and power of nature encountered through the 
transformed individual mind: “Only insofar as every knowing being is at the 
same time an individual and thus a part of nature, does the approach to the 
interior of nature stand open to him, namely in his own self-consciousness’ 
(WWR I, $:00x, 364). The significance of nature as representation offers itself 
to the individual as well, albeit a transformed individual who attends to the 
sensuous environment aesthetically rather than appetitively. 


V 


I have attempted to call attention to the ambivalence about nature in 
Schopenhauer’s aesthetics and I have suggested that this ambivalence allows us 
to discern the limitations of the Idea model when applied to the aesthetic 
appreciation of the natural environment. I have also tried to suggest by way of 
examples from his writings on aesthetics that Schopenhauer makes a subtle 
distinction between natural and artistic beauty and that this distinction, taken 
as a tension between text and subtext, creates a space from which to discern 
Schopenhauer’s relevance to contemporary aesthetics. The most obvious point 
of disparity falls between his claim that life is never beautiful except in pictures 
and the contradictory assertion that nature is always beautiful if only human 
beings would leave it alone. Certainly his invectives against interference in the 
natural environment accord with what is currently a popular doctrine. We are 
left, however, with the rather weighty presence of the metaphysics supporting 
the primary text. 

Diffey worries about approaching Schopenhauer’s aesthetics in a piecemeal 
fashion, taking what is relevant to contemporary dialogue while politely 
ignoring the supposed justification for the entire enterprise. A conventional 
reading of Schopenhauer assumes that his aesthetics stands unified behind the 
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metaphysics. Lf, by contrast, we accept the contradictions inherent in the text 
as indicative of Schopenhauer’s own equivocation on matters aesthetic, then 
there is reason for supposing that aesthetic contemplation has value notwith- 
standing the particular metaphysical framework with which Schopenhauer sur- 
rounds it. Try as he might, Schopenhauer has trouble disposing of sensuous, if 
metaphysically secondary, beauty. This entire subtext of secondary beauty (so 
well illustrated in nature), submerged beneath the text when read metaphysi- 
cally, emerges as surprisingly modern when the passages about the natural 
environment are read closely. The direct contradictions in the theory justify 
the assertion that Schopenhauer displays two tendencies on the issue of beauty 
(sensuous vs. metaphysical) and that, while the power to create works of art 
remains the province of genius, the ordinary individual enjoys nature’s par- 
ticularly environmental beauty without the interference of either practical 
concerns or the guidance of Ideas. 

This solves one aspect of Diffey’s problem while failing to address the other: 
since Schopenhauer lacks consistency in his commitment to a metaphysical 
aesthetics we can assume that he, like ourselves, might well fall prey to the idea 
that the aesthetic is either self-justifying or that it engages motives other than 
that of transcendence. However, the recognition of a distinction in Schopen- 
hauer’s aesthetics between art and the natural environment leaves us with a 
further problem, namely, whether or not his inconsistent but compelling 
subtext can be interpreted as representative of some more widespread equivo- 
cation over art and nature in the discipline of aesthetics generally. 


Cheryl Foster, Dept of Philosophy, University of Edinburgh, David Hume Tower, 
George Square, Edinburgh EH8 9JX, Scotland. 
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ART AND PARTICULAR FACT 
A. MacC. Armstrong | 


WHEN WE repair to the British Museum and gaze at the Elgin Marbles, how do 
we come to see in the equestrian procession not just a record of the customs 
and costume of fifth-century Athens, but a thing of beauty and a joy for ever? 
A promising answer is to be found in the aesthetics of Schopenhauer: we must 
bring ourselves to see exhibited in such a work, as the artist brought himself to 
imagine exhibited in it, not simply some individual entity or event trammelled 
with the accidental features of particular fact, but a permanent form of animate 
or inanimate nature, or an aspect of such a form. Schopenhauer called these 
forms Platonic ideas, which was injudicious of him, for, as was pointed out 
recently in this Journal, Plato’s eidos or idea is a purely intelligible entity that 
could not be an object of aesthetic perception.’ Schopenhauer was quite aware 
that his own theory of ideas (Ideenlehre) diverged from Plato’s in certain 
respects, but he considered that Plato’s theory had been well summed up by an 
ancient doxographer as the thesis that the ideas subsist in nature as paradigms, 
while all other things merely resemble them and consist of being likenesses of 
them. As he agreed with Plato so far, he treated the divergencies as being 
unimportant in comparison with signalling to the reader that he was not 
meaning by Idee what Kant had meant by it, namely, a concept transcending 
the possibility of experience, a merely regulative principle? Anyway, he set 
out expressly what he had in mind, when he stated that the aesthetic way of 


- looking at things involved awareness of the object not as an individual thing 


but as a Platonic idea, ‘i.e. as the permanent form of this whole kind of thing’ 
(d.h. als beharrenden Form dieser ganzen Gattung von Dingen).° 

Consider, Schopenhauer says, the dog in your home. Myriads of dogs have 
had to perish before your dog’s turn came to live, but the form of the dog has 
not been affected. A species may become extinct, but the eternal form of it 
remains intact. Now such a form, he continues, is infinitely varied in its more 
detailed characteristics, and so it can never be exhaustively comprehended in 
an abstract definition and put coolly and baldly into words for the purpose of 
communicating it. Being essentially something to be perceived, it cannot be 
adequately conveyed except in perceptible fashion. This is the way of art, the 
very purpose of which is to facilitate our knowledge of these forms. The object 
of art is not the individual thing, the object of ordinary awareness, nor the 
abstract concept, the object of thinking and science, but truth seen directly and 
not through the mist of objective and subjective contingencies.* The work of 
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plastic and pictorial art does not present us, as reality does and as a waxwork 
delusively appears to do, with something that exists only once and then is gone 
for ever, having this form (i.e., shape, texture, colour and other qualities) tied 
up with this matter. These arts detach the form from the matter, bringing 
before us the form alone, which, were it presented completely and in all its 
aspects, would be the Idee itself.” 

Thus artists help us to understand human nature, the many-sidedness of 
which can be brought to our knowledge only through the medium of signifi- 
cant individuals, significant not in the sense of making a stir in the world (outer 
significance), but in the sense of displaying strikingly some enduring feature of 
human life (inner significance). Sides of human nature that do not usually stand 
out are thrown into bold relief when artists take mdividuals who have a 
sharply marked character and make them show off their peculiarities in 
circumstances arranged for that purpose. Out of the never-ending helter- 
skelter of human existence a poet will pick a single scene, or even a single 
mood or feeling, to show us what is the life and essential character of man. For 
this purpose the greatest minds, Shakespeare and Goethe, Raphael and Rem- 
brandt, do not think it beneath them to bring before our eyes someone who is 
by no means eminent, depicting him meticulously in all his peculiarities.® 

Is this doctrine sound? It has recently been objected that in a proper aesthetic 
experience of a portrait of Napoleon, as envisaged by Schopenhauer, the 
relation of the portrait to Napoleon would be obliterated, which would be at 
variance with our actual experience of art.’ So it would, but then Schopen- 
hauer does not envisage our having a purely aesthetic experience of a portrait 
of somebody of such historical importance as the Corsican Tyrant. To 
illustrate the aesthetic way of looking at things, he chooses of course a case in 
which our awareness can be purely aesthetic, namely, our viewing a tree with 
the eyes of an artist. The case is instructive, for viewing with the eyes of an 
artist implies being prepared to draw the tree, and if you began trying to copy 
every twig and leaf on a certain oak in your garden, you would get hopelessly 
lost; you would have to start by realizing that the shape of the foliage is related 
to the branching and that the branches are not attached just anyhow to the 
trunk, and then distinguish the characteristics of the oak from the ash, the elm, 
the silver birch, and so on. You would have, in short, to turn your attention to 
the form of the oak.® In that event Schopenhauer’s doctrine does imply that it 
would cease to matter that the oak was the one in your garden. When, 
however, Schopenhauer comes on to the painting of historical subjects, he 
unhesitatingly acknowledges that these subjects have an outer significance, 
which is what counts in history, as well as an inner significance, the depth of 
insight afforded into human nature, which is what counts in art; only he 
considers that artists should choose subjects the main business of which can 
actually be depicted and is not merely supplied by thought (hinzugedacht), for ` 
otherwise what is added by thought outweighs what is perceived and detracts 
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from it.? What Schopenhauer says in this connection about outer significance 
must be taken as applying even more strongly to portraiture, considering his 
later assertion that history stands to poetry as portraiture stands to historical 
painting.'° 

This is a sharp reminder of the commemorative nature of a portrait. A 
portrait may well be a work of art, but only in the second instance. In the first 
instance it is a souvenir or record of some person or persons, or even of a 
certain horse, like Stubbs’s portrait of the horse named Protector, which in 
New York not long ago fetched $1.21 million. A sitter is not an artist’s model. 
An artist is entitled to copy and display his model entirely as he pleases, but if 
he fails to produce a good likeness of his sitter, he has done badly. When the 
4th Duke of Buccleuch asked Walter Scott to sit for Raeburn in 1819, Scott 
was hesitant, saying that Raeburn had twice made a very chowder-headed 
person (i.e., a blockhead) of him. Equally if an artist makes a portrait a work 
of art in the first instance, reducing the sitter to the level of a model, an unpaid 
model, he is not carrying out what he undertook to do by accepting the 
commission. When Rembrandt was commissioned to paint a picture of Cap- 
tain Cocq’s company of the Amsterdam Civic Guard, he indulged so 
exuberantly in chiaroscuro that those who were cast into the shade were 
dissatisfied, many jibbed at paying their share, and they all found the picture 
much too dark—it became known derisively or by mistake as The Night 
Watch. It is no wonder that when Captain Cocq next wanted a portrait of 
himself, he resorted to the dependable Van der Helst. However, if the artist 
takes the opportunity to convey more than a good likeness, what more can he 
be trying to convey? Any painting may present a harmony of colours, a 
graceful grouping and chiaroscuro, but these ingredients, as Schopenhauer 
remarks, constitute an independent beauty, not the main purpose of a paint- 
ing.” Now the portrait painter is not trying to set before us another particular 
entity, in the way in which a tailor’s catalogue contains pictures of good- 
looking individuals for the sake of bringing to our notice certain garments 
which he has to sell. But this artistic something not constituted solely by the 
particular entity or entities, and yet not another such entity, can only be, as 
Schopenhauer contends, something universal which the particular exemplifies. 
This contention holds good, even granted for the sake of argument that the 
forms of animate ahd inanimate nature can be fully comprehended by thought, 
and are not changeless but only very long-lasting. 

What goes for the accuracy of portraiture goes also for the geographical and 
historical facts that provide the setting for the story of a novel, so far as these: 
facts are mentioned and not left to be understood as matters of common 
knowledge. To be sure, facts mentioned had better be right, for otherwise the 
knowledgeable reader is pulled up, whether he is irritated or amused, and so 
the flow of the narrative is interrupted. Artistic licence is a plea in mitigation, 
not a defence. As the American novelist Louis L’Amour warned, the reading 
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public are much more aware than some authors suppose, and among them are 
experts in almost any field that one can name. In Guy Mannering Scott des- 
cribed how Julia Mannering, taking her seat at the harpsichord, accompanied 
her friend Lucy Bertram as she sang her native melodies, and then performed 
some of Corelli’s sonatas with great brilliancy. The musical reader would be 
halted, and set wondering whether Scott had any evidence that Corelli ever 
published harpsichord sonatas, or perhaps had meant violin sonatas arranged 
for the harpsichord. In a later edition Scott substituted Scarlatti, which is 
perfectly plausible, as Domenico Scarlattt’s esercizi per gravicembalo (commonly 
called sonatas) were introduced to English audiences by Dr Ame’s son 
Michael. Nevertheless, such particular facts are subservient to the purpose of 
revealing something universal, something of the life and character of man, 
including human emotions.” 

Here an gbjection rears its ugly head. Why should the universal be so lasting 
and profound? Why should the novelist not present even the facts constituting 
his story merely as examples of what is or was done at a certain time? The 
answer is that then he would be usurping the scholarly office of the social 
historian. It is for the social historian to inform us of what was ordinarily done 
in a certain age and place—unlike the political historian who tells of the 
extraordinary events. Certainly an account of manners and customs may be 
dolled up as a harmless little story, to which are annexed plentiful notes and 
lengthy excursuses. This is what was carried out by W. A. Becker in his 
Charikles: Bilder altgriechischer Sitte (1840). For instance, the dry excursuses on 
Greek courtesans and Greek houses are introduced by relating how young 
Charicles, while staying in Corinth at an apparently respectable lodging- 
house, actually a two-girl bawdy-house, was lured by the proprietor into 
compromising himself with the younger girl. Our hero has been over- 
powered, charged before witnesses with seducing the Corinthian’s ‘daughter’ 
and 1s about to pay over all the money in his luggage, when he is rescued by a 
friend who bursts in with a bevy of companions through the garden door, 
which leads directly to the women’s apartments, as one of them has a key to 
this door for the two months during which, under written contract, the elder 
girl belongs to him. Yet engaging though this book is, it is a scholarly work of 
social history, one suitable for a school prize.’? In his Preface Becker observes 
that anyone who compares the text of the narrative with the excursuses and 
notes will find that it is a mosaic made up mainly of passages from Greek 
authors. 

So far it has been taken for granted that an artist will try to do more than 
present particular facts as such. Why should he make the effort? Because if 
what he is trying to bring to our apprehension is simply constituted by par- 
ticular facts and not something that these facts do but exemplify, then the task 
is better left to the cameraman or the journalist in the case of present facts, and 
in the case of past facts to the historian, whose vocation it is to reconstruct the 
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past as it actually happened. As to present facts, it is a sobering thought that 
the task of supplying coloured illustrations for travel books, undertaken in the 
early years of this century by artists such as Sutton Palmer and Mortimer 
Menpes, is now pretty well left to photographers —just as the photocopying of 
documents, which needs no meticulous checking for errors and omissions, has 
superseded copying by clerkly hand or by typewriter. 

As to past facts, consider the painting in the Prado sometimes prosaically 
entitled The Surrender of Breda. This picture, the sight of which made Renoir 
almost feel like kissing its horses, shows Justin of Nassau holding out the keys 
of the city to the Marchese di Spinola, a Genoese commanding the Spanish 
army. Spinola, having courteously dismounted and doffed his hat, is laying a 
consoling hand on Justin’s shoulder. To Justin’s left stand some of his men 
with pikes, while to the rear of Spinola are the Spanish troops with their 
lances, which for a third of the way across the picture cut through the distant 
land and sky. The Spanish title of the picture warns us that Velázquez was not 
trying simply to provide a pictorial record of a unique, non-recurrent event 
which took place on sth June 1625, in the manner in which a cameraman 
would do, or even to record it with embellishments of pure design, such as the 
graceful spacing of two large groups and the adroit handling of several planes 
receding into the far distance, not to mention the skill with which he makes 
Spinola exhibit in his look and gesture what has been described as a blend of 
aristocratic elegance, natural decency and Italian refinement. The Spanish title 
of the painting is Las lanzas. It is an epinician painting, with the weapons of 
war not cast down, as David lamented in his dirge on Saul and Jonathan slain 
in a lost battle, but held upright in the firm grasp of the victors, although at the 
same time it manifests a sporting sympathy for a vanquished foe who had put 
up a stout resistance. 

Again, take Shakespeare’s Macbeth, which accentuates the switch of atten- 
tion involved in regarding something not just as a record (representation or 
description) of particular facts but as a work of art. If we attend to the facts 
which the play conveys of the reign of MacBheatha, who was High King of 
Scotland from 1040 to 1057, the play must be judged unsatisfactory. Besides 
the evidence available to Shakespeare, there is better evidence indicating that 
MacBheatha was a ruler who brought peace and prosperity to the realm, so 
that he was able in 1050 to go off on a pilgrimage to Rome, whereas his 
predecessor Donnchadh (the endearing old Duncan of the play) was a selfish, 
vicious and bloodthirsty ruler, whose aggressive foreign policy led to several 
defeats in battle. Furthermore, Shakespeare shows no awareness that the 
historical importance of MacBheatha’s eventual overthrow by an adversary 
who had English support, an English wife, and claimed the throne by virtue of 
hereditary right, which was English, not Celtic, usage, was that it started, for 
good or for ill, the slow decline of Celtic Scotland which has continued to the 
present day. On the other hand, if we regard Macbeth as a drama of vaulting 
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ambition, set, not without certain serious misapprehensions, in eleventh-cen- 
tury Scotland, the play may well be thought to deserve Goethe’s commenda- 
tion as Shakespeare’s best acting play, the one in which he showed most 
understanding with respect to the stage.'* But vaulting ambition is far from 
being confined to eleventh-century Scotland. 

Admittedly a comedy may be merely topical and not deal with any lasting 
feature of human life. Only then the comedy itself cannot be more than a 
passing delight, and not a joy for ever, which was our quarry. It was observed 
by the biographer John Aubrey that whereas the comedy-writers of his own 
time reflected so much upon particular persons and coxcombeities that their 
works would not be understood twenty years on, Shakespeare’s comedies 
would remain wit so long as the English tongue was understood, because 
Shakespeare handled mores hominum. 


A. MacC. Armstrong, Redlands, Colwall, Malvern, Worcestershire WR13 6ES, 
England. 
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NIETZSCHE, ZARATHUSTRA AND THE 


STATUS OF LAUGHTER 
John Lippitt 


LAUGHTER IS not one of the phenomena most commonly associated with 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Indeed, numerous people to whom I have mentioned my 
interest in Nietzsche on laughter seem to have assumed that connecting the 
two was my own, rather warped, idea of a joke. The momentous-sounding 
ideas for which Nietzsche is best known—the Ubermensch, the will to power, 
the urgency of the need for self-overcoming— might at first glance appear to 
lend support to such a reaction. Moreover, in philosophical work on laughter 
and humour, Nietzsche is almost invariably ignored. So my purpose in this 
paper is to suggest that ignoring Nietzsche’s contribution to the philosophy of 
laughter and humour is an important oversight, since he awards laughter a 
status higher than that granted by any other philosopher. For Nietzsche, 
laughter is far from being a trivial, frivolous phenomenon. Rather, it plays an 
important role in his entire world-view. According to Walter Kaufmann, ‘for 
Nietzsche laughter represents an attitude toward the world, toward life and 
toward oneself’.' 

The role of laughter in Thus Spoke Zarathustra is of most importance for our 
purposes. We need initially to consider two kinds of laughter, ‘the laughter of 
the height’, and the ‘laughter of the herd’, and the question of how the former 
may be achieved. 

In the prologue Zarathustra, after ten years of solitude in the mountains, 
descends back into the world of men to share his wisdom with others. In the 
market-place of the nearest town, he discourses on both the Ubermensch who, 
he teaches, is ‘the meaning of the earth’,? and the ‘most contemptible” Last 
Man. The Last Man is, and is perfectly happy to be, virtually the same as 
everyone else. By contrast, the Ubermensch is, to quote Bernd Magnus, ‘what 
is extraordinary rather than average, exceptional rather than everyday, rare 
rather than commonplace and common’.* The Ubermensch is the goal for 
which Nietzsche wishes the best specimens of humanity to aim: a being who 
represents ascending life, self-overcoming and self-possession. It is important 
to realize, of course, that though Nietzsche has a very low regard for the 
common ‘herd’ of humanity, it is not a case of the Ubermensch overcoming the 
herd by overpowering it, but of overcoming the herd instinct within himself. 

Back to Zarathustra in the market-place. The crowd greets Zarathustra’s 
discourse with scornful, mocking laughter, and he realizes that the 
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townspeople hate him: ‘there is ice in their laughter’. They make it clear that 
they are not interested in the Ubermensch and, mocking Zarathustra, ask him to 
make them into not the Ubermensch but the Last Man. Note the function which 
the crowd’s laughter serves. Henri Bergson, whose thoughts on laughter have 
been far more commonly discussed than those of Nietzsche, views this as the 
essential purpose of all laughter. For Bergson, laughter is, above all, a social 
corrective.® In what has become the most quoted phrase of his essay, Bergson 
claims that what is comical is ‘something mechanical encrusted on the living’.’ 
Life requires from each individual tension—a constant alertness to whatever is 
the present situation—and the elasticity necessary to adapt to it. Society, 
however, ‘is not satisfied with simply living, it insists on living well’, and so 
fears that we might ‘give way to the easy automatism of acquired habits” and 
also respect only the basic conditions of social adjustment rather than striving 
for ‘an increasingly delicate adjustment of wills which fit more and more 
perfectly into one another’.’? Hence society is suspicious of all inelasticity or 
rigidity of character, mind or body, and uses as its weapon laughter, a ‘social 
gesture”! which, by inspiring fear, restrains such inelasticity. 

This is why Bergson claims that comedy begins with ‘a growing callousness to 
social life . . . Each member [of society] must be ever attentive to his social 
surroundings; he must model himself on his environment; in short, he must 
avoid shutting himself up in his own peculiar character as a philosopher in his 
ivory tower. Therefore society holds suspended over each individual member, 
if not the threat of correction, at all events the prospect of a snubbing, which, 
although it is slight, is none the less dreaded. Such must be the function of 
laughter. Always rather humiliating for the one against whom it is directed, 
laughter is really and truly a kind of social “ragging”’."? 

This seems to ring true of the crowd’s laughter at Zarathustra: his radical 
discourse has come as a threat to what society believes and wants, and so the 
townspeople dismiss it with scornful laughter. Were we to use Nietzschean 
terms, we might call this laughter ‘the laughter of the herd’. 

With this may be contrasted the ‘laughter of the height’. Zarathustra reaches 
‘the height’ at the end of part three of the book, when he embraces eternal 
recurrence, Nietzsche’s view that everything that happens has happened before 
and will happen again, time after time. The most important point about 
eternal recurrence is not the ontological question of whether this is the way the 
world actually is. Nietzsche’s predominant concern is rather with the 
individual who could affirm eternal recurrence; who, by achieving self-over- 
coming, could make his life so joyous that he would be perfectly happy to live 
the same life over and over again, for all eternity. But what is the role of 
laughter in such an affirmation? 

This is most powerfully illustrated by Zarathustra’s vision near the start of 
part three. Within this vision, following the first explicit presentation of 
eternal recurrence, to his great enemy the ‘Spirit of Gravity’, Zarathustra is 
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confronted with a young shepherd into whose mouth a heavy black snake has 
entered and bitten into the shepherd’s throat. Try as he might, Zarathustra 
cannot tug the snake from the agonized shepherd, so he urges him to bite off 
its head. 


The shepherd . . . bit as my cry had advised him; he bit with a good bite! He spat 
far away the snake’s head—and sprang up. 

No longer a shepherd, no longer 2 man—a transformed being, surrounded with 
light, laughing] Never yet on earth had any man laughed as he laughed! 

O my brothers, I heard a laughter that was no human laughter—and now a thirst 
consumes me, a longing that is never stilled. 

My longing for this laughter consumes me: oh how do I endure still to live! And 
how could I endure to die now!” 


Zarathustra cannot endure to die now because he has not yet laughed this 
extraordinary laughter. The urge to do so drives him on, and eventually, his 
consuming thirst is quenched, the real culmination of the book coming in the 
final four sections of the third part. Indeed, Zarathustra’s facing up to and 
finally embracing his most ‘abysmal thought’,'* the eternal recurrence, is, in 
Laurence Lampert’s words, ‘the event for the sake of which the whole book 
exists’. !> 

As Zarathustra himself suggests at the time, his vision is best seen as a 
premonition. At the end of part three, we discover that the young shepherd is 


Zarathustra himself. And as for the heavy black snake: 


The great disgust at man—:t choked me and had crept into my throat: and what the 
prophet prophesied: ‘Tt 1s all one, nothing ıs worth while, knowledge chokes’. 

... ‘Alas, man recurs eternally! The little man recurs eternally!’ 

I had seen them both naked, the greatest man and the smallest man: all too 
similar to one another, even the greatest all too human! 

The greatest all too small!—that was my disgust at man! And eternal recurrence 
even for the smallest! that was my disgust at all existence!” 


Eternal recurrence is such an ‘abysmal thought’ because, if everything 
eternally recurs, this includes that which is small in man, which Nietzsche so 
passionately loathes. ‘Nothing is worth while’ because the ideal of a future 
Ubermensch, it seems, cannot be realized. Confronted with this thought, 
Zarathustra is so sickened that he is unable to get up, eat or drink for seven 
days. 

So how is this sickness triumphed over: how may the snake’s head be bitten 
off? The answer, as Zarathustra comes to realize, is to give the highest afirma- 
tion of life possible: to say a joyous Yes to life despite its negative side, despite 
its horrors and suffering. When Zarathustra dances with Life following his 
redemption, he whispers to her words which are not explicitly revealed to the 
reader, but the progress of the book has left only one reasonable possibility. 
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His words must be words which affirm eternal recurrence: as Lampert says, 
Life is told ‘that she is of all things the sweetest. He loves her as she is and does 
not aim to alter her’. Thus, in Zarathustra, the ‘yea-saying attitude’ which 
Nietzsche wants the exceptional individual to adopt to life in spite of its 
horrors and suffering, reaches its zenith: when there is nothing in life at which 
he cannot laugh the transforming, redeeming laughter of the shepherd. 

To further understand the role of laughter in Thus Spoke Zarathustra, we 
should consider‘the fourth and final part, after Zarathustra’s joyous affirma- 
tion. Harold Alderman expresses the view that the often overlooked part four 
is itself intended as a dramatic comedy which emphasizes Nietzsche’s claim 
that all things recur not by offering additional arguments, ‘but by demanding 
that we re-experience and rethink what we have already experienced and 
thought. Thus does it become in both its content and form an icon of human 
existence by requiring of the reader what Zarathustra has required of himself: 
patient, finally playful, attention to the details of self-creation’.'® 

We need to say more about what is meant by ‘self-creation’: what is the self 
that Zarathustra has created? To understand this, we need to consider one of 
Nietzsche’s most puzzling phrases: ‘How one becomes what one is’. For 
Nietzsche, there is no unchanging entity that constitutes the self. The self is 
rather something one creates, consisting of the sum total of one’s thoughts, 
desires and actions. According to Alexander Nehamas, Nietzsche holds that ‘a 
person worthy of admiration, a person who has (or is) a self, is one whose 
thoughts, desires and actions are not haphazard but are instead connected to 
one another in the intimate way that indicates in all cases the presence of style 

. . an admirable self, as Nietzsche insists again and again, consists of a large 
number of powerful and conflicting tendencies that are controlled and 
harmonized ... Style, which is what Nietzsche requires and admires, involves 
controlled multiplicity and resolved conflict’.'9 It is one of Nietzsche’s central 
messages that one has the power to create one’s self. 

That explained, back to the laughter of the height. In part four, Zarathustra 
comes across a number of ‘higher men’. While Nietzsche intends the reader to 
regard these higher men as superior to the ‘herd’, they are inferior to 
Zarathustra and are a long way from being Ubermenschen. Each of them exem- 
plifies, according to Alderman, ‘some incomplete aspect of Zarathustra’s 
experience™ and each comes to realize that, in comparison to Zarathustra, he 
is indeed incomplete in some way. Hence the higher men’s cry of distress, 
which greets Zarathustra when he returns to his cave. Having already 
experienced the joy of the height, Zarathustra is capable of being more playful 
than the higher men and, announcing that they need someone to make them 
laugh, offers to play that role himself: Rejecting the adoration poured on him 
by one of the higher men on behalf of his fellows, Zarathustra tells them that 
“You may all be Higher Men . . . but for me—you are not high and strong 
enough’. What must follow are ‘higher, stronger, more victorious, more 
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joyful men, such as are square-built in body and soul: laughing lions must 
come! ”? 

This is a reference to the subject of Zarathustra’s first discourse after the 
prologue, the three metamorphoses of the human spirit: into a camel, from a 
camel to a lion, and from a lion to a child. Nietzsche, of course, strongly 
rejects the belief in objective, universal moral facts, asserting rather that just as 
one can create one’s self, so one can create one’s own values. But in order to do 
this, one must first liberate oneself from the burden of these absolute values 
which, camel-like, the human spirit has taken on. By changing from a camel 
to a lion, the spirit becomes capable of struggling with and killing the dragon 
of absolutism. Thus the lion is able ‘to create itself freedom for new creation’:” 
the creation of its own values. Because of the role it has played in his own 
liberation, Zarathustra’s praise of laughter in his speech to the higher men is 
ecstatic. He urges them to ‘learn to laugh at yourselves as a man ought to 
laugh!”* Contrasting himself with Jesus, who in Luke 6:25 wishes “woe to you 
who laugh now’, Zarathustra has an alternative to Jesus’s crown of thorns: 
‘This laugher’s crown, this rose-wreath crown: I myself have set this crown on 
my head, I myself have canonized my laughter’.” He describes himself as 
‘Zarathustra the laughing prophet™ and the speech ends on another passionate 
exhortation to the higher men to ‘leam—to laugh!” Laughing lions, then, are 
what the higher men have to become in order to embrace the eternal recur- 
rence and laugh the laughter of the height. It is only when they do this, which 
they indeed eventually do in an affirmation almost as ecstatic as Zarathustra’s 
own, that they realize their freedom: that they do not need to follow some 
preordained code, or even Zarathustra himself: that they have the potential to 
create their own selves and their own values. This creation can take place after 
their final metamorphosis into children, the child representing the ‘new begin- 
ning™ and spirit of playfulness which Zarathustra wants the higher men to 
bring to their lives. 

What is clear from all this is that Nietzsche views laughter, the laughter of 
the height, as the appropriate response to Zarathustra’s and the higher men’s 
ultimate liberation. But what must this liberation be liker 

We must understand that Nietzsche is going far beyond those theories 
which regard laughter as being a relief? from the constraints of decency, 
politeness, and so on, for the following reasons. As suggested, the creation of 
one’s self, for Nietzsche, involves ‘a continual process of integrating one’s 
character traits, habits, and patterns of action with one another’.” This is 
incredibly difficult to achieve, and even once it is achieved, what has been 
achieved is only the unification of one’s past with one’s present. There is still 
the future to consider, and so we can never afford to rest on our laurels. This is 
a vitally important point. Since the laughter of the height is an appropriate 
response to liberation, it is easy to think of it as a triumphant, joyous laughter 
of victory, of an obstacle finally overcome. In this regard, it is relevant to 
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mention Pete A. Gunter, one of the very few critics to have written on 
Nietzschean laughter. Gunter remarks that we do not need to be able ‘to 
conceive the laughter of an [Ubermensch] to see that the kind of duality with 
which Nietzsche is concerned is a feature of the most ordinary laugh-experi- 
ence’.*’ Nietzsche, for Gunter, is praising the laughter of a surfer on success- 
fully riding a dangerous breaker over the mocking laughter of the crowd who 
take malicious pleasure in seeing him take a fall, the ‘laughter of lovers’ over 
that resulting from the telling of most dirty jokes, and the laughter of a child 
playing with a new toy over the laughter of a group of children at a particular 
child who does not fit in. In each of the first of this set of contrasting examples, 
says Gunter, laughter results from the overcoming, or the absence, of some 
obstacle. This leads him to suggest the general rule that the ‘higher’ laughter 
expresses the attainment of desire. But there is a danger of overlooking some- 
thing important by taking this line. Even for the self which Nietzsche’s admir- 
able individual has become, the future is always a threat, since, as Nehamas 
says, ‘any new event may prove impossible to unify, at least without further 
effort, with the self into which one has developed’.™ So the creation of one’s 
self, one’s becoming who one is, cannot be some final goal, some final success 
which can be greeted with this trumphant, joyous laughter of victory. And yet 
at the end of part three, when Zarathustra has become what he is, this is where 
he laughs the laughter of the height. Why? Might it be that the laughter of the 
height, while certainly being joyous, also involves as an important element 
laughing at the comedy of existence, including one’s own existence? 

A suggestion to this effect comes in the work prior to Zarathustra, The Joyful 
Wisdom,” in which Nietzsche looks forward to a time when ‘laughter will have 
united with wisdom, perhaps then there will be only “joyful wisdom”. Mean- 
while, however, it is quite otherwise, meanwhile the comedy of existence has 
not yet “become conscious” of itself, meanwhile it is still the period of tra- 
gedy, the period of morals and religions’.* But the person who attains the 
height can laugh at ‘all tragedies, real or imaginary’. From the vantage-point 
of the height, there is nothing that cannot be amusing, and the ultimate joke is 
life itself. Nietzsche remarks elsewhere, ‘Perhaps I know best why man 1s the 
only animal that laughs: he alone suffers so excruciatingly that he was compelled 
to invent laughter. The unhappiest and most melancholy animal is, as might 
have been expected, the most cheerful’.* 

We remarked earlier that despite the horrors and suffering that he sees in life, 
Nietzsche wants to adopt a ‘yea-saying attitude’ towards it. There seems to me 
to be a connection here between this view and some of the most profound 
humour. E. B. White remarked that: 


One of the things commonly said about humorists 1s that they are really very sad 
people, clowns with a breaking heart . . . there ıs a deep vein of melancholy 
running through everyone’s life and . . . the humorist, perhaps more sensible to it 
than some others, compensates for it actively and positively.” 
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Zarathustra idealizes this active and positive attitude: as mentioned, in him 
the yea-saying attitude reaches its peak. What Zarathustra realizes is the need 
to confront and destroy the ‘Spirit of Gravity’, and that ‘one does not kill by 
anger but by laughter’.* 

Might not the liberation from absolutes include liberation from the absolute 
importance we so often attach to our current selves? John Morreall, one of 
very few contemporary philosophers to have devoted any prolonged period of 
time towards research on humour, discusses the difference between what he 
calls serious and humorous attitudes. Having a humorous attitude towards 
something, for Morreall, involves being distanced from its practical aspects. 
He also explains why a person with a sense of humour possesses the quality of 
flexibility. ‘In part this flexibility comes from the realisation that what is 
important is relative to the situation someone is in and to his point of view. 
Nothing is important simpliciter.” Noting the importance of perspectivism, 
and the rejection of absolutes, this sounds something like Nietzsche’s view of 
life in general. The person whom Zarathustra has become, the one who 
realizes that becoming what he is involves constant self-creation, that there is 
in life no final goal or final success, and yet is able to laugh at this realization, to 
laugh the laughter of the height, is, it seems to me, exhibiting to an enormous 
extent the qualities necessary to what could properly be called a humorous 
attitude to life. Zarathustra is showing the required flexibility and openness to 
experience, in accepting his need to continually integrate his traits, habits and 
patterns of action; always remaining open to whatever the future might bring, 
and surely, to be able to view this prospect with amusement, he must have 
attained the practical distance from his own current self necessary to this 
humorous attitude towards life. Contrast this with ‘a realisation many of us 
make at some point in our life, when we see or decide that our character has 
developed enough and that we neither need nor want to change any more’. 
Attaching such unnecessary importance to our current character, especially if 
we take practical steps to prevent ourselves changing, seems to have more in 
common with an over-serious attitude. It might remind us of Sartre’s ‘spirit of 
seriousness’, which leads to the kind of ‘bad faith’ exhibited by those people 
who define themselves in terms of some particular current role, be it lover, 
grandfather or waiter, and explain their circumstances or natures in terms of 
external factors, rather than accepting their unlimited freedom for 
self—creation.*! 

What Zarathustra has learned, the vital skill upon which his liberation and 
self-overcoming is dependent, is the ability to laugh at himself ‘as a man ought 
to laugh’. One can genuinely be said to be capable of laughing at oneself if one 
can accept Nietzsche’s claim that one’s life is, in an absolute sense, pointless, 
and laugh the laughter of the height at this realization, rather than resorting to 
some sort of ‘bad faith’. When Zarathustra laughs the laughter of the height, 
the constant self-creation which he will need to continue throughout the rest of 
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his life is, it seems at that point, no burden. And why? Because by embracing 
eternal recurrence, Zarathustra is bringing to life itself that spirit of childlike 
playfulness which is so common an element in humour. 

At this point, it is worth comparing Zarathustran laughter with a view 
propounded by Thomas Nagel in his paper ‘The Absurd’.” For Nagel, a 
situation in ordinary life is absurd ‘when it includes a conspicuous discrepancy 
between pretension or aspiration and reality’,* such as a complicated speech 
being given in support of a motion that has already been passed, or my 
declaration of love to my girlfriend being made over the telephone to her 
answering machine. “The sense that life as a whole is absurd arises when we 
perceive, perhaps dimly, an inflated pretension or aspiration which is insepar- 
able from human life and which makes its absurdity inescapable, short of 
escape form life itself.“ What makes everyone’s life absurd, argues Nagel, 1s: 


the collision between the seriousness with which we take our lives and the 


perpetual possibility of regarding everything about which we are serious as arbi- 


trary, or open to doubt. 
We cannot live human lives without energy and attention, nor without making 


choices which show that we take some things more seriously than others. Yet we 
have always available a point of view outside the particular form of our lives, from 
which the seriousness appears gratuitous. These two inescapable viewpoints col- 
lide ın us, and that ıs what makes life absurd. It 1s absurd because we ignore the 
doubts that we know cannot be settled, continuing to live with nearly 
undiminished senousness in spite of them.* 


Nagel, like Morreall in his discussion of the humorous attitude, focuses on 
humans’ ‘special capacity to step back and survey themselves, and the lives to 
which they are committed, with that detached amazement which comes from 
watching an ant struggle up a heap of sand’.*® The view each person can have 
of his ‘highly specific and idiosyncratic position . . . is at once sobering and 
comical’.*’ 

So which of many possible reactions should we make to this realization of 
life’s absurdity? There is no need, in Nagel’s opinion, to share the view 
expressed by Camus in The Myth of Sisyphus, the view that one may salvage a 
certain dignity by taking an attitude of defiance towards the world, since ‘there 
is no fate that cannot be surmounted by scorn’.* To Nagel, this seems ‘roman- 
tic and slightly self-pitying’.*? A sense of the absurd need not occasion defiance 
or agony, since ‘such dramatics . . . betray a failure to appreciate the cosmic 
unimportance of the situation. If sub specie aeternitatis there is no reason to 
believe that anything matters, then that does not matter either, and we can 
approach our absurd lives with irony instead of heroism or despair’.® 

There are clear similarities and differences between Nagel’s and Nietzsche’s 
positions. Nietzsche would echo Nagel’s claim about the need to make choices 
which show that we take some things more seriously than others. For Nietz- 
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sche, in the absence of absolutes, creating our own values to live by is essential, 
if we are to give any meaning to our lives. Yet there is no ultimate reason or 
justification for our particular set of values, other than that which we ourselves 
provide. As suggested, the laughter of the height results, to an important 
degree, from the perception of this incongruity. Perhaps the most important 
difference between Nietzsche and Nagel is over the ease with which Nagel 
appears to think we can accept the absurdity of our existence. It may be 
possible for me to accept intellectually the “cosmic unimportance’ of my situa- 
tion, but to assume, as Nagel appears to, that it is easy to choose to react to the 
comical or ironic aspect of this rather than the aspect which leads to despair, 
seems to me to be psychologically untrue for many, maybe most, people. 
Nietzsche, on the other hand, with his description of the attainment of the 
laughter of the height, has no such illusions as to the difficulty of this task. If 
the comparison is not too unflattering, perhaps Nagel can be compared to 
Zarathustra’s animals, whose own plea to Zarathustra to affirm eternal recur- 
rence”! reveals them as insufficiently aware of the degree of suffering which 
this involves, and is rather too ‘light and easy’. 

What can we learn, then, from reading Nietzsche on laughter? I suggest 
there is indeed something to be learned here, regardless of the possible moral 
objections that may be raised against laughing ‘at all tragedies, real or imagim- 
ary’, of whether one accepts anything like a Nietzschean view of the world, or 
of whether liberation to the extent that he talks of it is even possible. One point 
which a consideration of Zarathustran laughter highlights is that the laughter 
of the free individual, as well as the far more commonly studied laughter that 
occurs within the social context of a group, can be a fruitful object of study. 
Zarathustran laughter highlights the sense of humour’s potential to make your 
world bigger from your childlike ‘new beginning’ of being amenable to seeing 
things in a new way, or from a new perspective, and to realize that there are 
more ways of looking at the world than you previously acknowledged or of 
which you were even aware. This seems to me to be one of the qualities we 
most admire in the best humorists. Since humour has this potential, it might 
reasonably be asked, why limit oneself to the conservative, ‘Bergsonian 
‘laughter of the herd’, which is designed to keep people ‘in their place’, if the 
option of laughing the more joyous laughter of liberation is available? 

Bergson is himself aware of the negative side of laughter as he describes it. It 
works in a very hit and miss fashion: ‘Laughter punishes certain failings 
somewhat as disease punishes certain forms of excess, striking down some 
who are innocent and sparing some who are guilty, aiming at a general result 
and incapable of dealing separately with each individual case’.» 

The result is ‘a utilitarian aim of general improvement’,™ yet one cannot 
help but feel ‘a curious pessimism which becomes the more pronounced as the 
laugher more closely analyses his laughter’. We are of course aware of the 
social or group aspects of humour: the pleasure of sharing a joke, the feeling of 
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togetherness which can accompany humour. There are obvious advantages to 
feeling part of a group. It remains true, however, that group membership 
demands a price for its benefits: the individual in any group is placed under 
certain constraints by his very membership of that group. He must obey the 
rules of his society, or risk being ostracized by that society. Within a group of 
friends, there are certain things that one cannot afford to do without nsking 
the loss of the others’ friendship. Zarathustra laughs the laughter of the height 
because, as the solitary individual, he is free from these constraints too. To 
follow Zarathustra is no easy task: it means making some hefty sacrifices. As 
Harvey Mindess observes, we have a fundamental desire for security: 


We all feel a need to bank on something or someone, to believe in something or 
someone, be it reason, morality, science, the church, democracy, family, friends, 
or our own attractiveness, intelligence, strength, or charm. These anchors provide 
our security; they keep us safely moored in the frightening swirl of being, but they 
thwart the full development of our capaaty for humor. Our sense of humor 1s 
stunted, individually, by our personal security-blankets; it 1s stunted, collectively, 
by the fact that we crave security at all.™ 


It is precisely these crutches of security that Zarathustra at the height chal- 
lenges us to throw away. Jeff Mason offers a neat description of Nietzsche as 
‘the outsider saying ““Look at me, I’m on the outside and I dare you to come 
out”’.*” There is an important point to be made here in connection with 
humour. In taking the attitude of the outsider as opposed to the group mem- 
ber, I would claim that one is taking the attitude most akin to that of the best 
humorists: Mindess seems to be thinking along similar lines when he speaks of 
‘the frame of mind in which humor flourishes—the individual, iconoclastic 
outlook’.* If, as mentioned earlier, one of the things we most admire about 
the humorist is his ability to see things from a new perspective, we should 
recognize that he has been able to do this precisely because he has, unlike the 
rest of us, freed himself from, and stood outside, the accepted, shared perspec- 
tive of his particular clique or society, and that it is this which has allowed his 
horizons to be expanded. Is it not possible, then, that by reaching the height, 
and the extreme freedom from constraints with which Nietzsche is concerned, 
that the sense of humour might realize its maximum potential? 

Finally, the suggestion in Nietzsche that the perception of the comedy of 
existence and the laughing of Zarathustra’s redeeming laughter involves an 
affirmation of suffering, emphasizes a vitally important point: that the tragic 
and the comic are not polar opposites, or mutually exclusive, but subtly and 
sometimes almost paradoxically intertinked modes of experience. 


John Lippitt, Department of Philosophy, University of Durham, ṣo Old Elvet, 
Durham DH: 3HN, England. 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF AND IN 


POST-MODERNISM 
Stefan Morawski 


I 

To say in the introductory remarks how differently interpreted artistic post- 
modernism is seems to be a good beginning. Why? Because it unmasks at the 
outset how much the concept under examination is obfuscated and how 
troublesome it is to delineate its distinctive features. We can discern, at least, 
the five following interpretations of how post-modernism is, or should be, 
understood: (a) as strictly anti-rationalistic, anti-functionalist, anti-construc- 
tivist (the case of architecture, pace Ch. Jencks); (b) as based on the rejection of 
any metaphysical proclivities interconnected with Lebensphilosophie (the case of 
overcoming what in central Europe was named Modernismus and spread also 
to Scandinavia and to Spanish art); (c) as identified with the many, opposed 
one to another, symptoms of the new avant-garde from the late fifties to the 
late seventies (the case of early I. Hassan and Dick Higgins); (d) as the new 
trend bound primarily with post-structuralist tendencies, radically opposed to 
any avant-garde ‘tradition of the new’ (the eighties, the appearance of Neue 
Wilde, the return to the canvas, narration, melody and harmony etc.); (e) as 
the coming back to the sacred which should be the prime source of art’s 
revival. This standpoint could be ascribed to Daniel Bell when we deduce 
from his Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism (1978), that industrial societies are 
characterized by an inner schism which is revealed in anarcho-nihilist modern- 
ism while the post-industrial era brings again the cult of tradition. But Bell’s 
approach seems to be confused, as he also states in the essay entitled ‘Beyond 
Modernism, Beyond Self’ (in The Winding Passage, 1980) that post-modernism 
basically presents the apex of the industrial social system. It is easy to see that 
(a) and (b) are contradictory and both too restrictive. It goes without saying 
. that (e) is something other than post-modernism because the anti-modernistic 
trend takes various shapes and springs from different motivations and 
endeavours. The solutions (c) and (d) hold strongly but one finds difficulties in 
combining them, although this can be overcome. I am prone to espouse (d) 
while looking for some possible and rather strange continuities between (c) 
and (d) (e.g., hyperrealism as the anti-art current which quickly turns into a 
conformist attitude or, another instance, the anti-literature of Barth, Feder- 
man, Sukenick, etc., which at the same time is perversely eclectic, parodistic, 
pastiche-like, thus revealing post-modernist traits). 
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The former line of continuities— which, I contend, is crucial—finds its vent 
in the cultural post-modernism based on the consumerist society. The latter 
line—via the post-structuralist vogue—has its opening in philosophical post- 
modernism. There is also no way to come to grips with the new artistic 
fashion if it is being extricated from the extra-artistic cultural pattern. None 
the less, these continuities should not blind us to more salient discontinuities. 
And the first are not to be tackled, as some authors do it, by arguing that the 
avant-garde, commencing with dadaism and surrealism, is the very hotbed of 
post-modernism because its programme assumed that blurring the boundaries 
between art and life was what was finally achieved by the artists of the fifties 
and sixties. A seminal example of such a mistaken approach are some speci- 
mens in the anthology of Peter and Christa Bürger, entitled Postmoderne: 
Alltag, Allegorie und Avantgarde (1987) where the theatrical piece of Peter Weiss 
on Marat/Sade and Joseph Beuys’s creation are instanced as the representatives 
of modernist post-modernism or vice versa. I think that such a stand —over- 
faithful to the Weberian premisses of modernist autonomy of art— fails to hit 
the mark, i.e., to uncover the closest possible commingling of post-modern- 
ism and the mass-culture which more and more courts and fools us. On the 
other side, it endorses post-modernism by endowing its adherents and bearers 
with the values which they do not deserve and really do not cherish. Summing 
up, such an approach undermines the efforts to grasp appropriately the subject 
of, and in, post-modernism. I opt for dealing with it by concentrating on the 
discontinuities. It is not a personal bent. It is a sane verified methological 
exigency because starting with this tenet sheds a distinctive and selective light 
on what was budding in the works of some neighbouring predecessors. 


U 


There are at least three variants of post-modernism, namely socio-cultural, 
artistic and philosophical. They are intrinsically interlaced, which can be seen 
in attempts to clarify this concept undertaken by critics and art theoreticians. 
The attempts so far have failed, yet they are symptomatic since they have to 
refer to the characteristics of the whole present-day era based on socio-econ- 
omic and political transformations, and moreover to the specific frame of mind 
embodied in post-structuralism as the means to understanding the transmu- 
‘ tation that was to have been accomplished by the end of the 19703. The 
concept of post-modernism is undeniably fashionable, yet on the other hand, it 
naturally suffers from obfuscation, as is often the case in the humanities. This, 
however, does not diminish the significance of all the phenomena it covers. It 
is symptomatic of all cultural tensions and intellectual confusion. It is 
intuitively perceived that what has so far dominated in our culture is now 
giving way to new processes and their results. It is not certain whether these 
processes are really new or whether the name we apply to fix them in clumsy, 
contradictory definitions has got any sense at all. As the socio-cultural one is of 
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crucial importance, a few words on how it can be approached: it seems to me 
that the most adequate oppositional set for socio-cultural post-modernism can 
be found in the modernism as presented and analysed in M. Weber’s famous 
dissertation from the year 1905 on the protestant ethic and Geist des 
Kapitalismus. This is what J. Habermas referred to in his study Der philosophi- 
sche Diskurs der Moderne (1985). It also gave rise to R. Kosseleck’s considera- 
tions about Neuzeit, namely the modern cultural formation that resulted from 
the two eighteenth-century revolutions: the industrial revolution and the 
French revolution (see his Vergangene Zukunft: Zur Semantik geschichtlicher 
Zeiten, 1979). Weber’s work also inspired two other contemporary scholars, 
sharing similar assumptions about post-modermusm. I mean here Jean Baudril- 
lard and Zygmunt Bauman. 

When compared with Weber’s conception, modernism, I think must be 
viewed in a yet broader perspective. It goes beyond any doubt that its assump- 
tions originated and remained, first of all, within the sphere of Enlightenment- 
liberational attitudes, but it was also connected with Romantic-revolutionary 
tendencies. Thus some counter-impulses to the Enlightenment tradition had to 
emerge from its very soil. Exaggerated rationalism required complementary 
imagination, emotions, and intuition. Myth-creating tendencies expelled from 
the Promethean kingdom of mere Logos returned as a boomerang. Instrumen- 
talized science made scholars turn to the archaic sources of culture. Philo- 
sophy, transformed gradually into a patent science-like discourse, was to be 
opposed by philosophy carried out with artistic means. Privatized religion, 
starting with Luther, and particularly with Schleiermacher and Kierkegaard, 
opened itself to existential issues. Dreadfully crushed nature was regaining its 
authenticity not only in poetry and art, not only by being a refuge from the- 
town life but, first and foremost, in the defence of spontaneous eros and 
ventures to understand a ‘different? man—outsider, stranger, deviant. To 
recapitulate, all that Habermas describes as a discourse about modernism 
(from the Jena circle, through Nietzsche, Heidegger, and Adorno, to Bataille) 
should be viewed as an inter-modernist discourse whose aim was to restore the 
lost spiritual balance in humanity, to deabsolutize rationality and to liberate 
what Adorno called reality ‘des Anderen’ and Bataille referred to as a therapeutic 
knowledge (heterology). In such understanding modernism would inter alia 
include as well Lebensphilosophie and all the artistic trends starting from sym- 
bolism to surrealism, as also neo-positivist philosophy and all the creative 
tendencies stressing the material values of a work of art, its construction and 
function in direct relation with everyday needs. 

There is moreover another aspect of the Weberian conception which needs 
revision. Modernism according to him meant primarily increasing and radical 
autonomy of all spheres of spiritual activities. Science became freed from 
philosophy whereas philosophy was freed from religion, which was pushed to 
the margins; politics grew independent of any ethos, generating its own 
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administrative-bureaucratic networks; finally, art had no longer to pay 
homage to extra-aesthetic values. This was evidenced in the bohemian revolt, 
and later on, in the avant-garde trend as well as in the emergence of aesthetics 
as a special branch of knowledge. It does not seem, however, that this view 
can be approved of as the proper one. Modernism embraces too alternative 
positions and chiefly in its phase after World War I. Already before the year 
1939 the Weberian characteristics could be accepted only with respect to the 
dominant tendencies, which boils down to saying that the counter-phenomena 
were all the time present in the then-cultural context. With the appearance of 
the so-called counter-culture and alternative culture in the fifties and sixties, 
demands to philosophize over science’s status, to return to the religious 
sources of philosophy, to fight back the Leviathans and confirm the ethical 
foundations of politics, last but not least (what was proved by the new avant- 
garde movements) to transgress the autonomy of art by abandoning its semi- 
sacred aesthetic realm, became spectacular. Thus post-modernism, while 
being grounded on contrary assumptions, must be opposed both to the 
modernist Logos and Mythos, to its autonomization of spiritual practices and 
transcending the borderlines outlined by this process of autonomization. In 
one word, post-modernism has to counterweight the antinomian traits of the 
modernistic worldview, which was primarily bound to the prevalence of (a) 
production as the very basis of social fabric; (b) élites which were to play the 
role of the ‘gardeners of culture’ educating the masses; (c) a given hierarchy of 
values determining what is true, just and beautiful (not necessarily one, on the 
contrary — many of them, competing one with another but still pertaining to 
reveal the sense of human existence, the meaning of history, our bonds with 
the cosmos, etc.). The social culture-orientated post-modermmism—it will do 
here to draw on Jean Baudrillard’s La société de consommation (1970) and Les 
strategies fatales (1983) or Zygmunt Bauman’s Legislators and Interpreters 
(1987)—emphasizes the primacy of consumption, sets forth the fully 
legitimized thesis that it is the masses which are the genuine subject of cultural 
processes and launches the conviction that quarrelling about any axiological 
hierarchy is sheer anachronism. 

The philosophical variant of post-modernism was influenced by sociological 
analyses of mass culture. However, the boom occurred only at the turn of the 
1970s when the contestation trend among the neo-avant-garde began to wane. 
The boom was directly inspired by a fierce discussion between Jūrgen 
Habermas and Jean-François Lyotard whose subject overlapped with the prob- 
lems of socio-cultural post-modernism. Kleine politische Schriften (1981) by the 
former and Tombeau de I’intellectuel et autres papiers (1984) by the latter bear 
manifest witness to those intertwined questions. Their philosophical argu- 
ments concerned the universal claims of reason, the possibility to establish and 
accept a certain principle of the universe, the presumed totalitarian conse- 
quences of any historio-philosophic reasoning and, last but far from least, the 
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organic relation between the post-modern Zeitgeist and the revival of neo- 
conservative ideologies in the US and Western Europe. Philosophical post- 
modernism is generally derived from J.-F. Lyotard’s study La condition post- 
moderne (1979) in which, when writing about the contemporary globally taken 
cultural situation, he attacked the modernist heritage, particularly that of the 
Hegelian-Marxist provenance. However, it is Jacques Derrida who is the main 
protagonist of this trend and he should be the first to be discussed. A similar 
vein of thinking had been yet earlier presented by Michel Foucault who 
claimed the ‘death of man’, namely the unsubstantial character of the idea that 
a subject, individual or collective, has any particular role and mission in 
history. Another most typical representative of this trend is Gilles Deleuze. As 
a matter of fact, the Paris school dominated in reflections concerning ‘the end 
of philosophy’, seen either in the strong sense of the term as the exhaustion of 
the resources and benefits of the way of thinking that resulted from the ‘love of 
wisdom’ or in the weak one as radically directed against the so-far reigning 
ways of reasoning. The latter form of post-modernism found followers also in 
the US, particularly with Richard Rorty’s works. I have to leave aside here my 
analysis of this aspect of post-modernism and my four fundamental objections 
to such meta-philosophy or else beyond-philosophy, which reaches the point 
of rhetoric. My objections concern the following theses: (a) that philosophy 
can do at all without any universal principles and totalizing the vision of world 
and man (as it is a substitute of religion); (b) that philosophical ‘imperialism’ 
necessarily, as specially Deleuze argues, implies practical socio-political 
imperialism; (c) that the élitism of intellectuals and artists, etc., is dangerous 
and as if the managerial one does not entail a kind of coercion from above and 
below; (d) that modernism rests as if on sheer uniformity whereas post- 
modernism rests on beneficial pluralism. All these theses are fallacious and 
need a thorough criticism which I have given elsewhere. 


m 


If we could reach agreement that the post-modernist socio-cultural mutation 
which crystalized nowadays amounts to: the mature stage of consumerist 
societies with their over-abundance, vertiginous plenty of constantly changing 
impulses, commodification of the whole social fabric because the rule of 
obsolescence became preponderant; also—in consequence—with their neo- 
conservative drives, accepted (manifestly or unawarely) hedonism, rejection of 
any firm philosophical, religious, artistic or political foundations, deprived 
deliberately of any major projects or stratagems, finding joy in existence 
immersed in oblique fluidity and easily taken carnivalistic void, and further— 
without any sense of the tragic or the utopian, suffering (if at all) from 
hypertrophy of various, heterogeneous information, and treating sciences as a 
useful medium to preserve the maximum of efficiency in all domains of life, 
etc.—then we are permitted to say that such thematic grasping of the 
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phenomenon leads to the negative conclusion with respect to the endurance of 
the subject in post-modernism. 

At least, five chief versions (kinds) of subject can be distinguished within the 
framework of the modernist heritage. Let me list them in an order which is 
chronological rather than theoretical. The modernist approach originated the 
cognitive ‘I’ which took different shapes — from the Cartesian cogito ergo sum 
through the Kantian transcendental powers constitutive of the human mind to 
the Husserlian transcendental cognitive Ego guaranteeing insight into the 
essence of things. Another subject emerged in the romantic era, i.e., the 
priestly T of the artist or philosopher, or both intermingled which, partly 
ironically, partly tragically, struggles with the Absolute. Its legacy was among 
others the anarchist confession of Max Stirner. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century we come across the revival of the third subject namely the religion- 
minded ‘I’—-in Kierkegaard on one side and Dostoevsky on another. This 
subject is proclaimed to reveal the divine truth but at the same time it faces the 
abyss between our human lot and the Providential Realm. Cosmos-minded 
attitudes were never silenced in our European thought. They went through 
ups and downs, rising again with striking strength in the last decades, drawing 
inter alia on Far Eastern mysticism or mystical pragmatism of the Buddhist 
sort. The fourth subject launched almost in the same epoch could be called the 
collective one, bearing on definite master-designs aiming at the fullest possible 
emancipation of humankind. The marxst vision as well as the Bakunin- 
Kropotkin line of thinking should be cited as the very paragons of this stand- 
point. Finally the ‘I’ which was torn by inner doubts, split and dramatically 
orientated towards any Anchors which could save its existential journey 
through the quicksands. This subject in quest of itself started from Baudelaire 
through Gide and Kafka to Beckett and Robbe-Grillet and also from Freud to 
the J.-P. Sartrean ‘pour-soi’, the Heideggerian Jemeinigkeit or Emil Cioran’s 
self-reflexive diagnosis. The names brought here are nothing but a few exem- 
plary instances out of a larger artistic and intellectual family. No doubt that the 
European intellectual story was a scene of dramatic clashes between the five 
distinguished above ‘I’s as well as it is true that in particular cases and periods 
they were somewhat confluent. The drama of conflicts created, however, the 
dominant tone. As I have already mentioned, around 1750 theodicy yields 
place to history-dicy, thus the religious-minded ‘I’ was removed by the collec- 
tive, promethean ‘I’. The most important shift occurred when with Descartes 
the divine absolute subject became the question to be unwound in the light of 
the epistemological ‘I’ which ultimately (despite a malicious demon) provides 
us with the category of existence. In other words, since this break the idea of 
subjectivity versus the Absolute or Nothingness, embodied in any form, 
haunted European thought permanently. The conflict-ridden instances can be 
easily multiplied —all are entangled in the search for our Home (or Harbour), 
all ask about the alibi justifying our shaky human condition. What matters 
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with regard to our deliberations here is the fact that the notion of the subject in 
all five versions implied always some metaphysics, i.e., the painful, recurrent 
reflection whether the longing for any arché and telos is simply a wanton 
hunting after chimera, or it is ineradicable because there is something more 
than common-sense realities. Let us underline: not the answers are decisive (as 
they were diverse) but the questions about the sense of Being and our 
existence. In an apt articulation of Leszek Kotakowski’s recent book from 
1988: modern thought enriched our spiritual heritage which is founded on the 
horror metaphysicus never to be exiled. 

Now, if the above panorama and my observations will be approved of (I 
realize that it could be perhaps enlarged and re-stated in a subtler way), there it 
is rather clear that the post-modem trend downgraded all these five subjects 
and hence the exile of the horror metaphysicus happened to be factual. The 
different ‘I’s are dismissed as deceptive and dangerous hypostases or else as 
myths which groundlessly identify the human Ego in this or another disguise 
and form, as the primary dynamic force of the world and man’s existence. 

Yet it could be rejoined that the given situation now is to a great extent 
bizarre and ambiguous because post-modernist artists pretend, maybe with 
good reasons, that finally they are genuinely free, being no more servants of 
any mission or Great Dedication. It is moreover held that the Lyotardian idea 
of culture, freed of any steering and of any a prion settled goals (which must 
be, coercion included, achieved), precisely makes all individuals happy sub- 
jects deciding about their own choices whereas all attempts to impose upon 
them the demanded from the top (i.e., by the educators— ‘gardeners’ —law- 
givers of what culture should be) Ultimate Therapy proves futile and results in 
Luciferic disasters. Moreover, the arguments run that philosophical post- 
modernism—see e.g., Rorty, Lyotard, Marquard—is closely linked to the 
defence of liberal-democratic ideas. ‘Thus the particular subject is confirmed by 
their premisses and conclusions. I find such a rejoinder unconvincing. I have 
already ventured to signal my counter-arguments against the reasoning of its 
exponents. 

Take the regular artist of post-modern ideas and attachment. He is pushed 
by the ubiquitous mass-media, he surrenders to the all-over consumerism, 
advertizing and fetishes of the latest brand. Let us gently forget the actionists, 
happeners and performers who still fought for something that means for some 
political, religious or social ideals. Let us try to confront instead present-day 
artists, e.g., J. Schnabel or J. Dokoupil with, say, B. Vautrier, A. Cavellini, V. 
Acconci and P. Manzoni—the scandalists who continued Duchampian blas- 
phemies and his outright challenge against sacred art. R. Schwarzkogler—the 
renowned case— was even ready to cut himself to death accomplishing a rebel- 
lious frenzy in the name of myth (the artist’s body as his workshop and anti- 
craft) which could not be realized. Today, their antagonists mocking at the 
avant-garde eschatology, at all kinds of worship and nostalgia for any ordo 
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mundi, turn into puppets or robots or, at most, clowns. Some of them, i.e., the 
incidental ‘mentalists’ who go on into self-analysis, remain on the borderlines 
of modernism and post-modernism. When Sandro Chia presents his colossus 
with abstract painting in the stretched down hands, it could mean the derision 
of the noble predecessors but also mere bottomless melancholy. The artist- 
colossus seems to be a strawman longing for the sacred tablets which were 
handed over from Kandinsky and Delauney up till de Kooning and the early 
Rauschenberg. When Rob Scholte shocks us with the artist as clown or ape, 
elegantly dressed, parodying the classical scenery of the Sovereign Creator in 
his atelier, his viewpoint is by no means affirmative. On the contrary, his 
sadness is more than obvious despite his splendid virtuoso capacities. The 
_ perfidious play with the glorious art of the past is the very witness of the 
collapse of culture. It is thus inadmissible (and highly regrettable) to pro- 
nounce the opinion that the post-modern artist is entirely liberated. He is 
enslaved by his total disengagement and domestication in the consumerist 
fairytand. What I state sounds like sophistry but the fact is that while we 
follow the post-modern frivolous or senseless pastiches (by the way, it boils 
down to obvious eclecticism) we are left with the feeling of sheer emptiness. 
What a subject is such an artist then? Isn’t it self-defeating to embrace the now 
predominating insubstantiality? 

The same has to be held with regard to, e.g., P s paradigm of the 
apparently beneficial cultural pluralism resting on manifold likings, prefer- 
ences, options. For goodness’ sake what kind of pluralism is it? Of responsible, 
self-conscious subjects? I deny it. We have to do solely with numerical 
individuals but certainly not with individualities. No one asks about the status 
of his(her) ‘I’, no one searches for the inner truth which might be a permanent 
phantom but we cannot and should not abide without it. If intellectuals and 
artists (and priests too) give up their vocation of lawgiver, this entails in 
consequence only the creed—the colloquial one, passive self-annihilating —in 
carpe diem or the aggressive rivalry simulating tolerance. The Weberian disen- 
chantment of the magical world is thus extended into the third disenchantment 
which absorbs also the élite afraid of the mass-idols and conceding to the 
verdict that any authority (also the charismatic) is monstrous. No codes and no 
norms deserve any serious attention as they cancel each other. The spectacles 
of excitement, pleasant confusion and the mind-messages effectively exerted 
take over. The subject is buried in circumstantial occurrences which govern 
our existence that is primarily, if not exclusively, mass culture-bound. The 
post-modern philosophers mentioned before are, I would agree, genuine 
advocates of the anti-totalitarian societies. None the less, I contend that their 
chief fault rests upon their inconsistency of which they seem not to be aware. 
Once they advance the view that some socio-political ideals are advisable, or, 
in stronger meaning of, should be prior to others, they become principled. In 
other words, they have to choose: either to fight for the subject’s sovereignty 
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and elementary dignity, or leave him in ashes as useless stuff. When they voice 
their conviction that hermeneutics mainly attracts them because of its praise of 
prejudices, tradition, constant conversation which does not need any integral 
personality, they willy-nilly tend towards denigration of the subject. But by 
the indispensable force of their own authorship, by their discourse personally 
imprinted they bring again the ‘J’ through the back door. The paradox is that 
the more they speak of chance, hazard, or Schicksal which appears in unexpec- 
ted events, or the efforts to establish an intelligible communication despite 
different habits of mind and language, or else of the petites histoires which join 
people together, the more evident becomes the fact that the modernist Ego is 
irrevocable. When you preach a truth, even the sceptical or radically relativistic 


one, you get entrapped in some kind of metaphysics which implies the subject _ 


in one of our five versions or few of them in the same context. 

That is why the perspectives of omnipotent victorious post-modemism (as 
the concept was sketchily outlined) are either weak because it works against 
the grain of our best cultural heritage and awakens it to counter-fight, or they 
are promising but, no doubt, suicidal. Most probable, we are passing at the 
moment through a transitory era—I would call it referring to the hidden 
hinted concept, coined by Kosseleck and Blumenberg in relation to the histori- 
cal watershed of 1750, unsere kleine Sattelzeit. It is, most probably, the outcome 
of the too many and sharpened antinomies and dilemmas of late modernism. 
In this respect Wolfgang Welsch, the Gerinan thinker, perhaps justly epi- 
tomizes our contemporary civilizational plus cultural pattern in the formula: 
unsere postmoderne Moderne. What we are expected to do in these crumbling 
cultural conditions is the presentation of the most lucid and self-conscious 
position. We cannot escape the obligation of asking the fundamental questions 
about sense-making and the axiological order. The answers (more or less 
fallacious) are our human discomfort and worry which will be never appeased. 
But what keeps our cultural energy alive is exactly the persistent, I would add, 
perennial striving for some (let them be, alas, volatile) ultimate grounds. The 
subject in all five versions is, among others, one of such answers to the fragility 
of our existence and uncertainty which is our twin. Hence, I dare be pathetic in 
this coda and state that there is no excuse for the emphatic adherence to post- 
modernism unless someone will tell us sardonically that we should not bother 
about the cultural ethos and let it simply wither away. 


Stefan Morawski, Polish Art Studies, Instytut Sztuki, Polska Akademia Nauk, 00-950 
Warsaw, ul. Dluga 2628, Poland. 
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CHINESE PUZZLES: THE PRACTICAL 


AESTHETICS OF TRANSLATION 
Chunshen Zhu 


I 


ANY TRANSLATOR is faced with the problem of conveying the sense, the whole 
sense, and—especially in poetry—something more than the sense, from the 
Source Language (SL) to the Target Language (TL). When he is dealing with 
two languages as radically different as Chinese and English, the problem can 
be especially puzzling. There is this advantage, however: that this very difh- 
culty may throw into clearer relief those aesthetic qualities that distinguish 
creative texts from informative ones. Such qualities, it might seem, must 
inhere in that ‘something more than the sense’; but since, in a good poem, that 
‘something’ is to be found emerging from, or merging with, the sense and the 
form at almost every point, it may best be examined by critical comparison of 
several translators’ attempts to solve the problems of one Chinese poem. For 
problems of practical aesthetics turn out to be necessarily involved with prob- 
lems of sense and form. In this connection, Qil#: Denggao, written by Du Fu 
(Tu Fu, AD 712-770) in AD 767, may serve as an example of how the 
problems of translation bring into conscious focus both the existence of aes- 
thetic qualities and their symbiotic relationship with all the other qualities of 
sense, imposed form, and organic form. 

Qilu, a form of Chinese classical Tang poetry, has a regular structural 
pattern of eight lines, each containing seven characters in a syntactic sequence 
with a strict sound scheme. Denggao, literally translated as Climbing a Height, 
has been regarded by critics as the best example of the genre. One of the 
outstanding qualities that have earned the poem such an honour is the 
omnipresence of antithesis (duizhang), at cognitive as well as structural levels. 
This is a fact that calls for meticulous attention from the translator —especially 
when images are thrown into sharp contrast to bear out the poet’s view of life 
in his late period, for while theoretically the structural might sometimes merely 
reinforce the cognitive, an image must always extend it into another realm. 

Here is the original with a word-for-word translation of mine: 


Denggao 
(Climbing Height) 


Fengji tangao yuan mao ai, 
(Wind rapid sky high gibbons cry sadly,) 
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Zhuging shabai niao fei hui. 
(Islets clear sand white birds fly backwards.) 


Wubian luomu mao-xiao ma, 


(No bounds falling leaves rustle-rustle drop,) 


Buyin Changjiang gun-gun lai. 

(No end Yangtze River rolls-rolls on.) 

Wanli beiqiu chang zuoke, 

(Ten thousand li grieved [by] autumn often be guest,) 

Bainian duobing du dengtai. 

(One hundred years many illnesses alone climb tower.) 

Jiannan kuhen fan shuangbin, 

(Hardship difficulty bitterness remorse spray frosted hair [at the temples],) 
Liaodao xinting zhuo jiubei. 

(Frustrated down newly stop cloudy wme cup.) 


Structurally, the first two couplets are devoted to the external scenery, while 
the last two concentrate on the poet’s personal life and internal emotions. 
Cognitively, through these complementary descriptions an implicit contrast 
between the eternity of nature and the transience of human life becomes 
perceptible. And it is on this true but traditional idea that every sentence, 
clause, or word of the poem works to create a unique aesthetic object; one 
grasps the idea to appreciate the poem. From that generalization then, the 
translator starts—but he has a tricky journey before him. 

The first two lines, an antithetical couplet, give the whole piece a very 
impressive start, since it is not common to begin a Qilü poem with a parallel 
structure. Besides the syntactic neatness and the panoramic imagery, we may 
notice a tell-tale word, ai (sadly), a pathetic fallacy in this otherwise pure 
description of the outer scenery, which sets a tone to envelope the two 
apparently clear-cut halves of the poem. The contrastive images in the second 
couplet assume a deeper symbolic significance by following two association 
chains familiar in most cultures: falling leaves—brevity of life, and water— 
time. The insignificance of one’s being versus the indifference of nature in its - 
temporal and spatial immensity is enhanced by the depressing onomatopoeic 
‘reduplicated words’, (to use Eoyang’s term),’ xiao-xiao and gun-gun, and by 
the parallel of wubian and bujin, which create visual, auditory and dynamic 
effects. 

The third couplet takes over the momentum of the previous ones and 
switches the focus from the external environment onto the poet’s personal life 
and emotion, again by the use of an emotive word: beigiu (to grieve over 
autumn). Accompanied only by ‘many illnesses’, he is alone in a tower by the 
River, to bear the brunt of a war-torn life. The tower, or height, in the poem 
thus acquires a symbolic meaning as a vantage point in space but a nadir in his 
_ life. In the whimpers of the gibbons there is no light-heartedness like that 
heard in River Journey from the White King City by his contemporary Li Bai: 
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All along the banks ceaselessly echo the chattering gibbons, 
While my skiff has thrown behind it thousands of mountains. 
(My translation) 


And the majestic gorge of the Yangtze River has lost the appeal seen in another 
well-known poem of Li Bai, Mount Heaven’s Gate Viewed from the River. 


On the banks twin up surges of mountains, 
To the Gate my lonely sail comes from the setting sun. 
(My translation) 


However, the height in Du Fu’s Denggao commands not only a geographical 
panorama but provokes a chronological retrospect. The latter boils down into 
the last ‘semi-antithesis’, finishing off the poem on a melancholy note that 
echoes the moaning of the nation bruised by years of civil war. 

Stylistically, antithesis in Chinese writing, a frequently used technique, is 
based on a balanced arrangement of parts of speech to obtain the pungency of 
contrast ın sound as well as in sense, and to give a text sublimity of structural 
neatness and charm of verbal variety. In Qilu, the use of antithesis is conven- 
tionally limited to the second and third couplets, while an antithetical opening 
is optional and an antithetical end is extraordinary, and in some cases, inap- 
propriate. However, original implications and attendant aesthetic frissons, 
more often than not, lie in the breach of regularities. And it is such originality 
and implication that should claim the attention of a translator of literature. In 
Denggao the unconventional extension of formal parallelism probably can be 
further explained in terms of what Liu Xie observed in his brilliant Wenxin 
Diaolong, a classic in Chinese literary criticism written fifteen centuries ago: 
namely, antithesis in the arrangement of human thoughts must have been 
inspired by the symmetric shapes of natural creatures and by the complemen- 
tary manner of natural happenings, ‘So the thoughts from the mind,’ as he put 
it, “when expressed in word, would naturally take a form which is antithetic in 
sound, as well as in sense.” Certainly, it would be helpful in our treatment of 
the formal traits of the poem to realize that the seemingly monotonous, but 
obviously daring, neatness of syntax is quite probably a reflection of the 


topographical symmetry of the gorge area the Yangtze runs through. 
II 


After this general review of the original, we are now ready to have a look at 
some of the English translations done in this century. 


a 
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VERSION 1 


THE HEIGHTS? 


The wind so fresh, the sky so high 
Awake the gibbons’ wailing cry. 
The isles clear-cut, the sand so white, 
Arrest the wheeling sea-gulls’ flight. 
Through endless Space with rustlmg sound 
The falling leaves are whirled around. 
Beyond my ken a yeasty sea 
The Yangtre’s waves are rolling free. 
From far away, in Autumn drear, 
I find my self a stranger here. 
With dragging years and illness wage 
Lone war upon this lofty stage. 
With troubles vexed and trials sore 
My locks are daly growing hoar: 
Till Time, before whose steps I pme, 
Set down this failing cup of winel 

` W. J. B. Fletcher: 1918 


VERSION 2 


A LONG CLIMB‘ 


In a sharp gale from the wide sky apes are whimpering, 
Birds are flying homeward over the clear lake and white sand. 
Leaves are dropping down like the spray of a waterfall, 
While I watch the long river always rolling on. 
I have come three thousand miles away. Sad now with autumn 
And with my hundred years of woe, I climb this height alone. 
Ill fortune has laid a bitter frost on my temples, 
Heart-ache and weariness are a thick dust in my wine. 
Witter Bynner: 1920—29 


VERSION 3 


CLIMBING THE HEIGHT? 


The wind so swift, the sky so steep, sad gibbons cry; 
Water so clear and sand so white, backward birds fly. 
The boundless forest sheds its leaves shower by shower; 
The endless River rolls its waves hour after hour. 
Far from home in autumn, I’m grieved to see my plight; 
After my long illness, I climb alone this haght. 
Living in hard times, at my frosted hair I pine; 
Pressed by poverty, I give up my cupofwme. | 
Xu Yuan-zhong: 1984 
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Since the generic sound pattern of Qilü and the individual sound effect of the 
original deny a meticulous translating, none of the above versions has tried to 
preserve the original’s sound scheme. Instead, each has contrived to establish 
its own scheme, and, as we can see, has produced its specific effect. And it is 
interesting to see that Versions 1 and 3 observe a similar rhyme scheme, 
aabbccedd . . ., which seems to be a compensation for, or a result of, the 
influence of the neatness of the original’s syntax. 

At the end of his preface to his bilingual 150 Tang Poems, Xu specifies his 
translation (Version 3) for special attention. Talking about translating of Tang 
Poems as a whole, Xu declares his ideal of bringing out the Three Beauties of 
the original texts: Beauty of Form, Beauty of Sound and Beauty of Meaning. 
Since Denggao has long been praised as an unequalled masterpiece of Qilii, it is 
not surprising that he has enlisted his well-grounded translation to illustrate 
how far one can go towards recapturing the three Beauties in translation. By 
his principle, Version 2 would come under criticism with other rhymeless 
renderings as lacking Beauty of Sound; and Version 1, as lacking Beauty of 
Form, since it does not even keep to the original number of lines, let alone the 
original’s density of antithesis. However, one runs a great risk in resting 
‘Beauty of Sound’ too heavily on rhyming, for its artificiality tends to be 
increased by the process of translation. After all, the translator has the licence 
to follow, by design or default, any other sound scheme, if it seems to him 
better capable of conveying the sense and ‘something more than the sense’ of 
the original. Especially in some cases he may find, to his envy, that a Chinese 
poet has enjoyed many more rhyme resources than his target language hap- 
pens to provide. Although Xu has managed admirably to render the 150 Tang 
poems in a rhymed manner, yet when one comes across some lines that have 
been hindered by too rigid a rhyming frame that the translator has committed 
himself to, rhyme ceases to be a beauty of the translation, there and then. 

Syntactic parallelism in Chinese poetry, which surpasses its English 
counterpart in frequency and extent of use, and above all, in rigidity of struc- 
ture, has been treated very flexibly in translation, as illustrated in Lit’s preface 
to his Zhongshi Yingyi Bilu (A Comparative Anthology of English Translations of 
Chinese Poems), from which Versions 1 and 2 are taken: parallelism being recast 
into a similarly balanced pattern or into a freer one. Here, as we have seen, a 
translator can also adopt a free hand in choosing a syntactic form appropriate 
to the Target Language as well as to the subject-matter he is dealing with. 
None the less, syntactic parallelism in Chinese verse is so remarkable as a 
foregrounding device that it becomes an inevitable challenge to a translator. 
Version 3 has taken up the challenge and has certainly achieved some success 
especially in the first four lines, since the translator takes this property firmly as 
a merit of Beauty of Form which he is determined to bring out in his version. 
The lines become, so to speak, the parallel bars of the persona’s prison, or a 
syntactic image of the remorseless process he feels himself caught up in. 
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To a translator of poetry, form is not necessarily an element secondary to 
content. Awareness of its functions as well as features in the original’s cultural 
context will put him in a better position to align his translation — formally 
altered or not— with the general direction of the original’s emotive and cogni- 
tive process, in the new cultural context of the TL. Although the formal 
regularities of Chinese classical poetry such as Qilu, which cover both the 
number and length of lines, the sound scheme (but not necessarily the effect) 
and the position of formally parallel lines, etc., may not suggest much signifi- 
cance to a translator; the effect created by the manipulation of lexis and syntax 
in a particular poem, that is, the result of the tension between the originality of 
the poet and the stiffness and thus lifelessness of the generic form, should 
remain a major concern of the translator. It is with this basıc understanding 
that we are embarking on a study of those translations on the sentence and 
word levels. 


What in the first couplet of the original is 


Wind rapid sky high gibbons cry sadly, 
Islets clear sand white birds fly backwards. 


is translated in Version I as 


The wind so fresh, the sky so high 


Awake the gibbons’ wailing cry. 
The isles clear-cut, the sand so white, 


Arrest the wheeling sea-gulls’ flight. 


This retains the original’s pattern of image-presentation. 
The pattern is also observed by Version 3, but condensed into a one- 
sentence couplet thus more in keeping with the original: 


The wind so swift, the sky so steep, sad gibbons cry; 
Water so clear and sand so white, backward birds fly. 


Version 2, on the other hand, adopts a freer hand not only in the respect of 


rhythm and rhyme, but in ‘knitting together’ images into two seemingly 
smoother lines: 


In a sharp gale from the wide sky apes are whimpering, 
Birds are flying homeward over the clear lake and white sand. 


Functional sentence perspective analysis of the original reveals a series of 
theme-rheme (known-information and new-information) _ structures. 
Generally speaking, emphasis on the end-positioned rheme, in this case rapid, 
high, clear and white, renders a presentation more descriptive than, say, a 
plainer adjective + noun sequence. The descriptiveness has been preserved in 
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word so. 
To recover the rapidity of rhythm and sharpness of syntax of the original, 


however, we may suggest a new couplet: 


Gusty gorge, lofty sky. Gibbons sadly cry. 
Clear-cut islets, white sands. Blown birds fly. 


This, as a scene-setting couplet, is neither geographically misleading as Ver- 
sion I with sea-gull (instead, it gives the reader extra information in that 
identification word gorge, as the poem is set near an inland town in Sichuang 
Province); nor inaccurate as Version 2 with backwards and islets translated as 
homeward and lake. Moreover, the image of birds tossed by the ‘rapid wind’ is 
highlighted by alliterative ‘blown birds’ to echo the ‘sadly’ crying gibbons; 
while the original’s marked syntax has been matched by a juxtaposition of 
marked verbless structures. 
The follow-up couplet, 


No bounds falling leaves rustle-rustle drop, 
No end Yangtre River rolls-rolls on. 


is pregnant with symbolic meaning as well as sound effect. The translations, 
however, seem to address themselves more to the sound than to the sense. 
Versions 1 and 3 carry on with their quite similar rhyming schemes which they 
are going to observe through to the end: 


Through endless Space with rustlmg sound 
The fallmg leaves are whirled around. 
Beyond my ken a yeasty sea 

The Yangtze’s waves are rolling free. 


The boundless forest sheds its leaves shower by shower; 
The endless River rolls its waves hour after hour. 


Version 2 tries an added simile ‘like the spray of a waterfall’, 


Leaves are dropping down like the spray of a waterfall, 
While I watch the long river always rolling on. 


which, vivid in its own terms, sounds unfortunately more like cheerful Li Bai 
than melancholy Du Fu. Version 3’s glorious pair ‘shower by shower’ and 
‘hour after hour’ does not help to bear out the original’s tone either, probably 
owing to the translator’s eagerness to apply himself to the Beauties of Form 
and Sound, and the lines have therefore been over-beautified. 
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What deserves more attention from a translator in this pair of lines, to my 
mind, is the tension between the contrasting images of Wood and River: trees 
(living creatures) chilled by the swift alteration of seasons versus the River 
(time and universe) in its eternal and indifferent flow. This is the foundation of 
our suggested version, where those key images are given the importance of 
end-position foregrounded by a dash: 


Leaves fall rustling down—boundless the wood; 
Rolling waters. flow on—the Yangtze endless. 


The third couplet shifts to a heavy-hearted summing-up of the poet’s own 
life: 


Ten thousand li grieved by autumn often be guest, 
One hundred years many illnesses alone dimb tower. 


where we can see mind and body are co-sufferers of a sorrowful time, further 
saddened by autumn, or, by the coming of winter. 

The slow movement of Version 1’s syntax spells itself out more grossly as 
the poem progresses to the climax. Besides, marred lexically and syntactically 
by such old-fashioned words as ‘beyond my ken’ and ‘locks growing hoar’ and 
by reversed word-order, probably a legacy from the archaism in the 
nineteenth-century’s translation practice, its language is alien to a modern 
readership and falls short of the terseness of the original. ‘The loss is beyond the 
compensation of a rhyming pattern the version has laboured to maintain: 


From far away, in Autumn drear, 
I find my self a stranger here. 


With dragging years and illness wage 
Lone war upon this lofty stage. 


Version 3 is closer to the original than the other two versions in its under- 
standing of the meaning of the couplet: 


Par from home in autumn, I’m grieved to see my plight, 
After my long illness, I climb alone this height. 


It is, however, brought down a peg or two by that word plight, which makes 
the line a too straightforward one. Admittedly ‘plight’ looms large in the 
original, but it is left to the reader to take up the clues and thus a kind of 
closeness can be established with the poet. In each poem there is something 
that should be left alone or at large in translation, as once it is pinned down in 
words it falls dead. The true beauty of reading a poem lies in this continuous 
and endless mental process of chasing and capturing; and it should be the 
translator’s pleasure, but unfortunately his plight sometimes, to make sure that 
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his reader can experience a similar mental process with his translation as he 
himself has with the original. And the translator’s task becomes more difficult 
as he has to strive to preserve this multiplicity of the original’s significance— 
not only what is said and how it is said, but what is there but not said and why 
unsaid, especially when he is dealing with a piece of Chinese classical poetry 
which claims to uphold the principle of being subtle and implicit. 

To say or not to say, this is another question to answer in the process of 
translation of literature. To avoid explicating what can remain implicit, our 
suggested version has to start from the dualism of mind and body: 


Away from home, a soul roving in vast autumnal mood, 
Alone up here, a body haunted by years of illness. 


The difficulty of translating the last two lines: 


Hardship difficulty bitterness remorse spray frosted hair [at the temples], 
Frustrated down newly stop cloudy wine cup. 


consists in how to render these bare and simple facts meaningful and ‘poetic’ in 
translation as they have been in the original. Hardship, difficulty, bitterness and 
remorse, say, would kill an English translation. All the versions have tried one 
way or the other to deal with these abstract notions, but without striking a 
satisfactory resolution and the rest of the line suffers in consequence, e.g., by 
the use of first-person point of view where the original prefers a more passive 
presentation to enhance the effect. The last line proves to be a hard nut as well. 
Liaodao (down-at-heel, downcast) covers too wide a meaning area to be 
pinpointed by one or two words in translation. Version 3 hit the point by 
taking up what has not yet been related: a financial problem, but unfortunately 
missed that important word, zhwo (muddy, cloudy): 


Living in hard times, at my frosted hair I pine; 
Pressed by poverty, I give up my cup of wine. 


This word, as we can see, has bedevilled all our translators: 


With troubles vexed and trials sore 
My locks are daily growing hoar: 
Till Time, before whose steps I pine, 
Set down this failing cup of winel 


Ill fortune has laid a bitter frost on my temples, 
Heart-ache.and weariness are a thick dust in my wine. 
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Zhuo in zhuo jiu (cloudy wine) is seldom taken literally, as it is inclined to 
function as 2 social implication, with a touch of self-mockery, rather than a 
physical description. A similar tone probably can be heard in liaodao, but is lost 
in that neutral word poverty. A fact that makes it more important to retain the 
implication and the tone of zhuo in translation. In this connection, however, 
both the ‘failing (cup of wine)’ and the ‘thick dust (in my wine)’ fail to catch 
the meaning and the tone and actually are misleading. 

Technically, we had to seize in Chinese upon the image frost in that stock 
metaphor shwangbin (frosted hair [near the temples]). In English, a phrase on a 
similar register level, biting frost, seems ready as a point of departure. With 
some further endeavour we hit upon a quite innovative phrase, the frost of biting 
time, which, we hope, will get around that difficult jiannan kuhen as well as 
preserve the frost-image. Thus a suggested resolution: 


In my hair the frost of biting time creeps up, 
While Poverty withholds my humble cup. 


Now, by a much recommended procedure, it is the right time to talk about 
the translation of the title, Denggao (Climbing Height), after the discussion of 
the translation of the text proper. A close scrutiny of the original leads us to the 
conclusion that the poem has nothing to do with climbing, or with some non- 
descriptive heights, or with the physical attributes of any particular height on 
which the poet found himself. The title itself is nothing but a lead to what 
comes logically next and what the poem is all about: wangyuan (having a 
distant view). Denggao wangyuan, with the emphasis on the second action, is 
readily recognized in Chinese culture as a highly intellectual and perhaps 
symbolic activity; and the skilful transition in the original may appear to the 
TL reader as a defect of composition if left unprocessed in translation as in the 
cases of Versions 2 (A Long Climb) and 3 (Climbing the Height), and a non- 
committal title such as The Heights in Version 1 betrays a true flaw in the 
composition of the translation. We had to relive the moment depicted in the 
original in order to get the logical procedure which has led us to a rendition 


such as: 
View from a Height. 


All the suggested lines, put together, will make a new version, Version 4: 


VIEW FROM A HEIGHT 


Gusty gorge, lofty sky. Gibbons sadly cry. 

Clear-cut islets, white sands. Blown birds fly. 

Leaves fall rustling down— boundless the wood; 

Rolling waters flow on—the Yangtze endless. 

Away from home, 2 soul roving in vast autumnal mood, 
Alone up here, a body haunted by years of illness. 
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In my hair the frost of biting time creeps up, 
While Poverty withholds my humble cup. 


M 


Two technical issues have emerged in such a syntactic and lexical analysis of 
translation as a process as well as a product: formal neatness and subtlety of 
narrative viewpoint. Both of them are substantially used in Chinese classical 
poetry and have been worked out in Version 4 more intentionally than, say, 
rhyming, as part of a general attempt to combine the literal and the aesthetic 
with minimal sacrifice. As in literary translation, which is more an art than a 
science, a onc-hundred-per—cent success cannot be expected. 

Take, for example, the concern of formal neatness. The density of formal 
parallelism in this poem, if copied on full scale in translation, would render the 
version rather extraordinary in English, and (though a little monotony is 
appropriate) tend to be too monotonous. Suppose the second couplet reads 
like this: 

Leaves fall rustling down—the wood boundless, 
Waters flow rolling on—the Yangtre endless. 


the neatness would have been carried to a degree of rigidity and frigidity in its 
TL environment. Therefore in Version 4 partial-parallelism has been 
employed in the first two couplets, which build up to the climax in the third, 
in the form of full parallelism to match the original in neatness. In parallel with 
the original’s breaking down into a semi-antithesis after the climax, the 
translation ends in a pair of free lines. 

Secondly, the point of view. Qild, as a terse and regularly framed genre, 
claims ‘no room for a single idle character’. Unfortunately, there is sometimes 
even no room for a personal pronoun to identify the viewpoint, although such 
words may be by no means ‘idle’. This happens frequently in first-person 
narration, in which case, there is, as we may call it, an ‘implicit viewpoint’ at 
work. On this general background stand out those lines with a conspicuous 
personal pronoun, to indicate a strong subjective, personal or monological 
tendency such as in: 


I sing and the Moon hovers to the song, 
I dance and my shadow dashes and frolics. 
Li Bai: Drinking Alone in the Moon No. 1 
(My translation) 


or to present a contrast such as in 


Homeless, I know nowhere to find my relatives, 
At wartime, whom are you to visit on your home leave? 
Du Fu: Sending Han Shi-si Off on his Home Leave 
(My translation) 
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The possible freedom in handling ‘implicit viewpoint’ in translating, however, 
should alert a translator to his responsibility when he is required, at least 
grammatically, by the TL to decide upon a point of view and his decision can 
affect the translation considerably. Arthur Waley’s third-person rendering and 
my first-person interpretation of the implicit viewpoint in anonymous Ballad 
of Xizhou Island illustrate different depths a reader can reach in the girl’s inner 
thoughts: 


As she plucks the lotus on the southern dyke in autumn, 
The lotus flowers stand higher than a man’s head. 

She bends down—and plays with the lotus seeds, 

The lotus seeds are green like the lake-water.® 


Gathering lotuses, I am in the South Pond, 

The lilies in autumn reach over my head; 
Lowering my head I toy with the lotus seeds. 
Look, they are as green as the water underneath. 


In Du Fu’s Denggao, we can see only an implicit first-person point of view, 
which is tangible only in the climactic fifth and sixth lines. Thus the strong 
subjective emotion is covered by a detached coolness, as if the persona’s life is 
being viewed by another self. This device is effective in giving an impression 
of a human being, alienated in a hostile environment, so insignificant that his 
identity seems lost in those more active images and deepening sorrows. All the 
versions listed here adhere to the original’s first person point of view. But 
more subtle differences between them are: 


(1) The voice of narration. In Versions 1, 2.and 3, we find an active narrative 
point of view, e.g., ‘I find...’, ‘I watch...’, and ‘I give up. . .’; while in 
Version 4, the narration is basically passive. 


(2) Where the ‘narrator’ comes to the foreground. In both Versions 1 and 2, 
the narrator makes his appearance in the lines meant to be equivalent to the 
fourth of the original, where ‘beyond my ken’ is added to Version I and ‘While 
I watch’ to Version 2. Version 3 makes the narrator verbally present in those 
climactic lines (where in the original his presence just starts to be felt): Tm 
grieved to see my plight’ and ‘I climb alone this height’. In Version 4, the 
narrator is not let in until the final couplet, and still denied a nominative 
presentation. The idea behind this manoeuvre is to imply a feeling of helpless- 
ness which is throbbing in the original text. 

Looking at translating activities as a whole, we can see a web of transactions 
of different factors. Some modern theories put more and more emphasis on 
the reader’s response in assessing the success of a translation. In doing so, 
however, we have to take into account the fact that stylistic fashions vary a lot, 
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and so do the reader-responses. Formal parallelism and ‘implicit viewpoint’ in 
Chinese classical verse would certainly arouse different responses from 
Chinese audiences in different times; and their stylistic acceptability differs 
with a TL readership as well. This, however, does not provide the grounds for 
modifying a SL text and reincarnating the writer as 2 member of the TL 
community, as it would be ‘to deny the reader access to the world of the SL 
text’.’ The original text is the only firm rock on which all readings and 
translatings are based and by which all responses are evoked. Polyvalency of a 
poetic text, often a puzzle and a pitfall for a translator, is one of the mysteries 
that keep 2 poem alive through the changes of time and taste. Literary and 
linguistic theories are useful for a translator when applied to solve the puzzles 
in translation by a less subjective analysis of a text, although in no circum- 
stances can we expect an absolutely objective approach or one single correct 
reading of any poetic text. And it is here that the ‘science’ and the ‘art’ of 
translation come together to take care of the cognitive sense, the structural 
form and the aesthetic significance of 2 poem. 


Chunshen Zhu, Department of English Studies, Nottingham Univernty, Nottingham 
NG7 2RD, England. 
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BORGES AND DANTO: A REPLY TO 


MICHAEL WREEN 
Christopher Janaway 


IN ms article, ‘Once is not Enough?” Michael Wreen argues that the famous 
example provided by ‘Pierre Menard, Author of the Quixote’, the short story 
by Jorge Luis Borges, does not support Danto’s account of the individuation 
of art works. While Danto has argued for the existence of two distinct works 
in the Menard case by emphasizing that there are many properties the two 
texts do not have in common—Menard’s Quixote is ‘infinitely more subtle’ 
than Cervantes’, Menard’s style is archaic, Cervantes simply ‘handles with 
ease the current Spanish of his time’, and so on— Wreen says that we need pay 
attention to such a list only if we can rule out the prior intuition that the two 
productions are the same work. And he suggests that ‘on Danto’s own reading 
of the story’,? our dominant intuition must be that there is only one work, that 
of Cervantes, which has been copied word for word by someone else. Such 
copying is not sufficient for authorship. In fact, it is sufficient to rule out 
authorship. That 1s to say, if there is some text or other, of which text T is a 
word for word copy, then T is not correctly describable as a ‘work’ of an 
‘author’ at all. This is Wreen’s objection. He says: ‘in the sense of “write” in 
question here, there’s good reason for thinking that the two were written by 
the same man, namely Cervantes.” Wreen fastens on Danto’s assertion that 
‘Menard did not discover that what he had written was word for word what 
Cervantes had set down. His aim was to recreate a work already well known 
to him’.* From this Wreen concludes that either Menard’s text was written, at 
least in part, from memory, or ‘Cervantes’ text was Menard’s literary touch- 
stone, in that he didn’t consider a chapter, paragraph, sentence, or whatever 
finished until it matched Cervantes’ exactly: only then, after checking Cervan- 
tes, would he know that he had written what he wanted to.” 

This reading, whether it originates with Wreen or with Danto, is, I suggest, 
an impoverishment of the Borges piece from a literary, and also from a 
philosophical, point of view. We hear from Borges the following: 


He did not want to compose another Quixote—which is casy—but the Quixote 
itself. Needless to say, he never contemplated a mechanical transcription of the 
original; he did not propose to copy it. His admirable intention was to produce a 
few pages which would coincide—word for word and hne for line— with those of 
Miguel de Cervantes.°® 
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The key words here are ‘coincide’ and ‘not . . . copy’. Why would there have 
been any difficulty in Menard’s task, if the book was to be written out 
faultlessly from memory, or if the ‘copy’ was to be checked in detail for its 
match with the original, then corrected? Why should Borges ironically des- 
cribe Menard’s undertaking as ‘impossible from the very beginning’? Again, it 
would be odd that Menard succeeded in producing just ‘the ninth and thirty- 
eighth chapters of the first part of Don Quixote and a fragment of chapter 
twenty-two’. A determined memorizer and checker need have stopped 
nowhere short of the whole work, and surely might at least have completed 
that odd chapter. 
Borges also gives us Menard’s own testimony: 


When I was ten or twelve years old, I read it [Cervantes’ Quixote], perhaps in its 
entirety. Later, I have reread closely certain chapters, those which I shall not 
attempt for the time being. I have also gone through the interludes, the plays, the 
Galatea, the exemplary novels, the undoubtedly laborious tribulations of Persiles 
and Segismunda and the Viaje del Parnaso . . . My general recollection of the 
Quixote, simphfied by forgetfulness and indifference, can well equal the imprecise 
and prior image of a book not yet wmtten.’ 


Menard thus cultivates an imprecise image to correspond roughly with that 
which Cervantes would have before he wrote his book: Menard has genuinely 
forgotten sections of the book, and he deliberately avoids writing others which 
he can remember. Here then is the wonderful and profound stretch of 
imagination that Borges invites us to perform: we are to think of someone 
setting out to reproduce a text by the same kind of process involved in ordinary 
authorship, and actually succeeding to the extent of two and half chapters. 
What is the “process involved in ordinary authorship’? Borges wisely steers 
us past this question, while at the same time enabling us to ponder it. To ‘be 
Miguel de Cervantes’,® to recoup all his experiences, was an option, but 
Menard rejected this as too easy, too much of a ‘diminution’ of himself. It was 
more ‘arduous’ and more ‘interesting’, ‘to go on being Pierre Menard and reach 
the Quixote through the experiences of Pierre Menard’. So the stage is set for a 
genuine instance of authorship: Menard has a vague picture of the work yet to be 
written, he has pre-existing works whose style he can make use of, he has his 
own experiences to generate his writing, and, singularly, he has the additional 
intention that the work he writes coincide word for word with Don Quixote. 
Despite all this, we find Wreen arguing thus: ‘(A) case could be made for 
Menard’s copying Cervantes’ book, given his conscious knowledge of the 
work, his intention to duplicate it... and... his checking procedure. Add 
that large portions were produced from memory, and certainly he was copy- 
ing, it seems to me.” In this, the only factor true to the story is the ‘intention 
to duplicate’ Don Quixote. But if Menard neither wrote from memory, nor 
consulted Cervantes’ Don Quixote as a ‘literary touchstone’ against which to 
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check his own output, then there is no reason to say that he copied Cervantes. 
The text he finally produced coincided word for word with Cervantes’ text. But 
this coincidence was not a word for word copying. 

If we have now interpreted the story correctly, does it, as has been thought, 
genuinely advance the case for saying that there can be two distinct literary 
works whose texts are verbally identical? To simplify matters, let us first 
consider a simpler case. Let us exclude the unusual intention to coincide with 
another work. Suppose instead that Menard produces a text, and that it in fact, 
but not according to any intention of his, coincides word for word with a 
Cervantes text. Do we have one work or two? If we have just one, it can only 
be because the criteria for the identity of literary works are the criteria of 
identity for texts. According to such a view, Menard produced the same text 
as Cervantes, so—whether he did it by word for word copying, or from 
memory, or by sticking pins in a Spanish dictionary, or by letting dust 
accumulate on sheets of paper for fifty years, or in the way Borges describes — 
he produced the same work. End of argument. But if that were nght, then the 
effort on Wreen’s part of establishing whether Menard copied Cervantes or not 
would be irrelevant to the issue of individuation. So Wreen cannot have this 
reason for saying there is only the one work here.” 

If textual coincidence per se does not rule out the existence of two distinct 
works, what about the crucial factor that remains: namely that, in the produc- 
tion of B, an intention with respect to A plays an essential role? Let us adjust 
our imaginary texts A and B, so that the production of B was brought about in 
part by an intention with respect to A. An example of one kind would be the 
Aeneid, written partly out of intentions which make reference to the Iliad and 
Odyssey. The Waste Land, with its use of quotation of other works, would 
provide another kind. Any literary parody would provide a third. It is clear 
from such examples that, for texts A and B to be distinct works, it is not 
necessary that A should play no role in the intentions that give rise to B. 

One might try to argue that, while neither coincidence of A and B, nor 
reference to A in the intention that produces B, is alone sufficient to disqualify 
the claim that A and B are distinct works, the two circumstances together are 
sufficient. That is, one might claim that being produced with an intention 
making reference to A, by a text, B, which coincides with A, is enough to guaran- 
tee that A and B are not distinct works. But why should we accept this? In the 
first place, it looks too much like an ad hoc claim designed to discredit the 
Menard example. Beyond this, it is hard to see a reason for the claim. Another 
Menardian exercise might have been to use every word in Don Quixote, but m 
a different order; or to make every sentence contain a quote from Cervantes as 
a part. Nothing prevents these cases from being works distinct from Cervan- 
tes’ Don Quixote. Thus being produced with a dominant and pervasively 
manifested intention vis-a-vis the text of Don Quixote is not, in itself, a prop- 
erty which rules out being distinct from Don Quixote. 


| 
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Wreen does consider a Menard who neither copied, nor produced anything 
directly from memory, but who ‘somehow produced an exact duplicate of 
Cervantes’ text the first time he tried to write such a duplicate’. Since, as I have 
argued, this Menard is in effect the one in Borges’ story, what Wreen thinks 
about this case is highly relevant for us. The factors to which he draws our 
attention here are these: ‘Menard produced a text word-for-word identical 
with Cervantes’ from an intention to produce a text word-for-word identical 
with Cervantes’ and used, as a post facto criterion for completion of his task, 
word-for-word identity with Cervantes’ text, and in fact the result was word- 
for-word identical with Cervantes’’.'’ That is all true. What conclusion do we 
draw from it? Wreen says: “This is very close to a statement of necessary and 
sufficient conditions for intentional, accurate copying, the only condition 
missing being the one respecting accurate causal transmission’, i.e., the necess- 
ary condition that in the case of a copy there be a ‘relatively direct and accurate 
transmission from original to copy’. But that omission, surely, makes all the 
difference in the world. 

Consider a parallel case of two texts. In a psychological experiment, two 
people, Miguel and Pierre, meet and converse for 2 while, then both are given 
a piece of paper. Miguel is given instructions: ‘Write down the name of a 
colour, arrange the following words into a meaningful sentence’, and so on. 
Pierre is aware of these instructions, but is required to write down simply 
whatever he thinks Miguel will write down. Pierre thus intends to produce a 
text that coincides word for word with Miguel’s, and will consider himself to 
have succeeded to the extent that the two texts do coincide. Now suppose the 
experimenter is presented at the end with two exactly coinciding inscriptions. 
Does she think, “These very nearly fulfil the conditions for intentional, accu- 
rate copying’? Perhaps; but, unless she is very unwise, she does not on that 
basis discount them as an instance of copying. For it is possible—hence the point 
of the experiment—to produce coincident inscriptions intentionally, without 
copying in any sense. Reference to Miguel’s text is present in Pierre’s inten- 
tions, but the precise inscription that Miguel produces plays no causal role in 
producing Pierre’s, and there is no ‘transmission’ from one text to the other. 
This is not copying at all, despite the presence of intentionally produced 
coincidence in what the two write. 

Wreen does not hold that all pairs of coincident texts can be only one work 
(if he did, his argument, that any text produced by copying is not a distinct 
work from its original, would be redundant). He holds only that those prod- 
uced by direct copying or checking with an original are not really written, and 
hence do not constitute new works. But Menard’s text, in the story, though 
intentionally coincident with that of Cervantes, was not produced by copying, 
memorizing, or checking. The part of Wreen’s argument which covers the real 
Menard case is unconvincing, because it seems to minimize the important 
difference between true copying and mere intentional coincidence of texts. 
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Wreen therefore lacks a convincing case for denying that the text of Borges’ 
Menard constitutes a work distinct from Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 


Christopher Janaway, Dept of Philosophy, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, London 


WCIE 7HX, England. 
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The Nature of Art By a 1. coTury. Routledge. 

1990. pp 201. £30 00. 
PROBLEMS OF philosophy certainly have a past 
and a present; and the relation between them 1s 
as major an issue for aesthetics as for any 
branch of philosophy. Thus the series of which 
Cothey’s book forms a part offers a valuable 
opportunity for sustamed reflection on import- 
ant questions But Cothey does not make plam 
what he takes the relation of past and present to 
be- as a result, the overall structure of the book 
remains unclear. The general description of the 
series promises that the first part of the book 
will present ‘the history of the problem m 
question while the second defends and elabor- 
ates the author’s solution to that problem’ 
And—although Cothey nowhere states this— 
such a plan can be discerned in his book I will 
mot in general comment on the historical part, 
m which some ideas of major figures (Plato, 
Freud, Plotinus, Santayana, Kant, Hume, etc ) 
arc explamed, grouped as discussing theories of 
taste, theories assigning a practical purpose to 
art, those emphasimng a play of cognition, 
presenting art as the experience of metaphysical 
truth or as language. This bnngs us more or 
less up to Goodman’s Languages of Art. And to 
cavil about what is included (or what 1s left out) 
would be no more than to say that I would 
have done this differently. However, I cannot 
help wondermg if, say, fewer figures with 
more attention to each would not have been 
more productrve Also, if attention to the 
secondary literature might not have sharpened 
the presentation. (For example, Diffey’s book 
on Tolstoy puts some of the points made by 
Cothey both more fully and more crisply.) 

The second part elaborates ‘points about the 
nature of metaphor and rts role m cognition’ (p 
5) which Cothey takes to be central to the 
understanding of artistic experience. 

There ts much of value in both parts, especi- 
ally the second; but the lack of a clear strategy 


(or of summarizing paragraphs or sections) 
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hinders articulation of any general thems The 
target is sometmes a diffuse set of claims, so 
that we cannot see precisely what is bemg 
urged, and sometimes a specific daim, but one 
whose relevance to the diffuse sets ıs at best 
questionable—so that we cannot see how it 
moves the discussion forward. 

If the centre of Cothey’s account of artistic 
experience is indeed a theory of metaphor, 
begun m Chapter VI, that theory is not presen- 
ted unambiguously. We are told to regard the 
major contrasting positions as mere preferences 
for the hteral or the metaphorical respectively 
Purther it is urged that ‘we can reason validly 
with metaphors’ (p. ror) And a parallel is 
drawn between using words metaphoneally as 
opposed to using them literally and ‘using pro- 
ductive skills aesthetically as opposed to usmg 
them practically’ (p. 112). But a number of dif- 
ferent understandmgs of the idea of metaphor 
are presented, Cothey thinks that these can be 
combined if we are liberal enough. Yet the 
defenders of such views take each to be deny- 
ing something the others assert. And we are 
not shown how to adjudicate among such 
views. I would certamly welcome a 
monograph by Cothey on the theory of 
metaphor and its relation to artstc ability. 
But, for me, that would require both 2 placing 
of Cothey’s view on a more general map and a 
detailed assessment of the relative ments of 
other positions. 

Moreover, the relevance of the claim about 
the truth-distributing qualities of metaphors 
requires articulation. For it m rooted m one 
particular conception of the nature of the pro- 
position—one which divorced propoations 
from contexts of use—and, at least since Cok 
Imgwood, there have been philosophers who 
have taken a different view. And Cothey seems 
happy to give up the traditional view of the 
proposition. But he does not carry this point 
through, urging mstead that ‘literalist’ 
opponents of his view ‘have allowed their sense 
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of logic to become impaired by a defiaency m 
their sense of humour’ (p. 102). This is sumply 
a refusal to discuss Cothey’s own examples 
seem to me to show that in some contexts we 
mught accept that some broadly metaphoncal 
utterances can be truth-distnbuting. This 1s 
clearly less than he hopes. But even that much 
could have quite far-reaching implications for 
the philosophy of logic And, with such implr 
cations in place, perhaps such a modified literal 
ism is all that is needed. We are not told, 
certainly ıt would be a complex matter, requir- 
ing elaborate discussions of philosophical logic. 
Cothey does not go m that direcnon; but we 
are not told why. (Indeed, we are not told that 
such a possibility exists.) 

At this pomt, one might ask about the 
mtended audience of this book. The senes 
mtroduction says they will be ‘undergraduates 
in philosophy, and. . other readers’. Con- 
sonant with such a populanmng aim, there are 
no footnotes. And, as one might expect, the 
reader needs to have the term ‘teleological’ 
explained (p. 1) However, Cothey does not 
adopt this aim consistently. So that, by p. 140, 
the reader is required to know (without help) 
what Russell's theory of description is, what 
problems it 1s supposed to answer, and at least 
some of what 1s wrong with it. That reader 1s 
certainly not the layman; and may not be the 
undergraduate either. Again, making use of the 
parenthetical reference to Dummett’s paper 
‘Truth’ (p. 35) requires kinds of specialist 
knowledge surely beyond the audience for the 
book. Even if the reader had some knowledge 
of modern writing on the theory of meaning, 
represented by, say, Davidson (through his 
writing on metaphor, perhaps), a detailed 
understanding of Dummett’s subtle position 
on the philosophy of meaning and understand- 
ing cannot be presumed. 

Such a dependence on works in branches of 
philosophy other than aesthetics suggests that 
this is a text by a philosopher with some other 
main area of expertise. But that too cannot be 
the whole truth, and for two reasons First, the 
account of aestheticians often does not do 
justice to their extra-aesthefic concerns. For 
example, the description of the position of 
Scruton’s Art and Imagination (pp 109-10) fails 
to recognize the dependence of that view ona 


conception of meaning and, ultimately, of the 
mind (despite the subtitle of Scruton’s book). It 
is the centrality of the notion of assertion m 
Scruton’s general truth-conditional account of 
meaning that gives weight to his connection of 
imagmation with the wnasserted. This seems to 
escape Cothey 

Second, the general philosophy is not always 
dependable. For example, Kenny is quoted as 
identifymg (among activites done for pleasure) 
the production of a work of art (p. 125). Cothey 
continues: “The problem of explaming aesthetic 
enjoyment and our interest in art would then 
become part of the more general problem of 
explainmg recreational activities’ (p 125). But 
Kenny has said nothing about the enjoyment of 
art, except for those making it. Of course, there 
could be a connecton between making and 
enjoyment: but it would need to be made out in 
ways it im’t here so far. (This becomes a major 
theme m the text, but here appears mere sleight 
of hand.) 

Purther, the contemporary material is fairly 
thm Wollheim gets some space, lkewise 
Dicise and Danto. But, again, a high level of 
background 1s required. For example, Dickie’s 
institutional definition of art is more-or-less 
quoted (p. 128) without making clear that rt isa 
definition, or what motivates such a definition. 
This follows, of course, from the failure to 
locate 1t within a tradition of earlier discussion 
by Weitz, Kennick, and the like. Most of the 
recent work m Anglo-American aesthetics 
makes no appearance. So that Cothey appears 
to be producing his ‘solutian’ in a vacuum. 
This emphasis cowld be explamed by the claim 
on the cover ‘blurb’ that, to date, ‘the central 
questions of the philosophy of art have 
remained ill-defined’. As well as a sense of the 
presumptuousness of such a claim, one cannot 
help feeling how much ıt hmıts the author’s 
connection with the present of the philosophy 
of art as represented, say, by this journal For 
why should contemporary aestheticans be 
taken very seriously if they have left the central 
questions of their area ın this parlous state? 

Of course, this might not be Cothey’s own 
position at all, yet the undergraduate, secking 
in the book a contnbution to a ‘map’ of some 
issue in aesthetics, will remain mystified if he 
cannot see how Cothey’s discussion of, say, the 
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place of the artist’s mtention in criticism relates 
to discussions by Beardsley, Cioffi, Wollham, 
et al Of course, Cothey need not present the 
relahonship. But his audience is owed a presen- 
taton which allows them to see how, for exam- 
ple, one of those others might respond to 
Cothey’s claim that: ‘Anyone who understands 
the work (of art) will. . have an understand- 
ing of the maker's aim in producing it which 
renders superfluous any outside explanation in 
terms of ultenor goals’ (p 183) Or, indeed, 
how their views might augment or explicate 
Cothey One difficulty, perhaps common to 
the senes, 1s that less space 1s available for such 
a response to ‘secondary’ literature than would 
be the case i a monograph. But another diffi 
culty is that this text is tackling not one issue in 
philosophy, but rather almost all the issues m a 
branch of philosophy. And if it fails to resolve 
them all, perhaps one should simply be glad of 
the ilummaton it occasionally sheds on one of 
them 

The motrvation for Cothey’s whole discus- 
s:on—as he tells us (p. x1)—comes from the 
accusation, quoted from Keats’s Lamia, that 
philosophy will clip an angel’s wmgs: in con- 
text, that discussion of the arts may imterfere 
with our appreciation of art Further attention 
to the quotation would have shown that, in the 
poem, the ‘philosophy’ m question exposes the 
snake-1n-woman’s-shape for what she is. A 
parallel might be the avoidance of windy 
metaphysics about the range and possibility of 
artistic experience. This would surely be a bene- 
fit of philosophy; and one for which Cothey’s 
book makes no place. 


GRAHAM bicFHE 
Brighton Polytechnic 


XIth International Congress in Aesthetics 1988 
Edited by RICHARD WOODMELD. Nottingham 
Polytechnic Press. 1990 pp. 245. Paper- 
bound, £45.00. 

Pistiy, RicHarp Woodfield, the organirer of 

the 1988 Internationa] Congress in Aesthetics 

and of this volume of selected papers, 1s to be 
congratulated for having produced such a well- 
presented record of the proceedings. The occa- 
sional typographical errors merely attest to the 
scale of the undertaking. No one present on 
that occasion will have been able to get as clear 


an impression of the current of interests in acs- 
thetics as can be obtained from this book. To 
this extent the book 1s a necessary adjunct to 
the Congress itself. 

The vanety of the papers featured here 
precludes discussion of each separately and it 
would be mvidious to choose any particular 
ones for espeaal mention. In such a collechon 
one tends to alight on those which fall within 
one’s own range of interest or which focus on a 
topic suited to the required length; these are not 
always the most significant or lastingly con- 
tributive to the subject. However, there is an 
impression here of directions of thought which 
tend to confirm that aesthetics has entered 2 
more secure and confident phase where the 
legacy of ‘traditional aesthetics’ has been suc- 
cessfully combmed with more recent mterests. 

The evidence here is that aesthetics has 
moved out from its concern with the nature of 
the aesthetic, with the possibility of it even, to 
become the necessary language of critical dis- 
course within the arts. Most of the papers make 
the arts, m one form or another, their focus of 
interest and all start from the premiss that ques- 
tions of understanding, meaning and signifi- 
cance as applied to the arts and our response to 
them are of supreme importance. Matters of 
taste do not come mto this, or very rarely, and 
then usually from the direction of America, so 
that those arguments which see in aesthetics a 
particular socaally induced attitude are simply 
discountable, they are not senous im this 
company. 

Of course aesthetics does not tell us what we 
ought to like or admire but the strength of our 
interest in the arts is surely a necessary con 
sideration when the matter of aesthetic interest 
comes under discussion; thus aesthenhcs must 
concer itself at some point with questions of 
value. The papers which take this on particu- 
larly in relation to Post-Modernism show the 
value of aesthetics as a means of analysing this 
confusing arustic trend. Within the arts them- 
selves there are always pressures to go 
wherever the umagination might lead but for 
the arts to be a civilixing force rather than a 
merely private search for sensuous gratification 
there is a contrary need for detached assessment 
and for the testing of current enthusiasms 
against more mature reflection. Is this ‘tradi 
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tional aesthetics’ against which critcs inveigh? 
If it 1s, the complaint would seem to be not 
against a particular philosophical posttion but 
against philosophy itself 

As Richard Woodfield pomts out m a short 
preface, not all the papers address the theme of 
the Congress “Tradition and Innovation in Aes- 
thetics’ but those that do gam from the need to 
assemble arguments around this theme and in a 
number of instances raise refreshingly new and 
questioning ideas about accepted, almost 
standard, issues. The opportunity that thus 
Congress gave to contnbutors to voice their 
own opinions about aesthetics itself has led to a 
few papers which go beyond the customary 
bounds of academic form to raise issues of a 
more contentious nature and these will, no 
doubt, become the source of future develop- 
ment m the subject. 

This book is dedicated to the memory of 
Harold Osborne who in his later writings 
turned to the place aesthetics might have m a 
world of environmental decay, pollution and 
the excessive exploitation of natural resources. 
He argued for the education of a new type of 
sensibility m place of the mindlessly compet- 
tive and rapacious type commonly abounding 
today. Perhaps the next Congress might adopt 
this theme and prove further the dose and 
important relanonship that submsts between 
aesthetics and contemporary life. 


PHILIP MHESON 


Brighton Polytechnic 


Wittgenstern, Ethics and Aesthetics The View 
From Etemity By B. R TILGHMAN Macmil- 
lan. 1991. pp 193. £14 99. 

Waar ts the connecnon between ethics and aes- 

thetics? There 1s no necessary connection 

There are recent memones of the Nazis enrap- 

tured by Beethoven and Wagner while at the 

same time exterminatmg the Jews, or Anthony 

Blunt enthosing about art with the Queen of 

England m the mommg and passing on secrets 

to the Russians in the aftemoon There is 

certainly no inconsistency in the idea of a mor- 
ally bad art lover 

Indeed for many the life style of the ‘aesthete’ 
ts still an apt image of the morally degenerate 
and corrupt. Kant seems to believe this when 


he says that ‘connoisseurs m taste—and those 
interested in the beautiful m art—not only 
often, but generally, are grven up to idle, caprr 
cious, and mischievous passions, and that they 
can perhaps make less daim than others to any 
superiority of attachment to moral principles’ 
(Critique of Judgement) 

On the other hand we feel there must be 
some connection. Surely Oscar Wilde exagger- 
ates when he sad ‘that Ethics and Art are 
absolutely distinct and separate’. There is the 
truth contained in the lmes from The Merchant 
of Venice, "The man that hath no music in hmm- 
self, . . . Let no such man be trusted’. There are 
the claims of Plato: “The united mfluence of 
musc and gymnastics will bring them (the 
rational and spirited elements of the soul) mto 
accord, nerving and sustainmg and soothmg 
and civilimng the wildness of passion by 
harmony and rhythm’ (The Republic). We must 
not overprivilege the moral relevance of art but 
nor must we underprivilege it. 

(The issue 1s similar to that of the relation 
between sport and morality and it 1s signrficant 
that Plato refers to the moral mfluence of 
‘gymnastics’ as well as music Even m ancient 
times there was strong disagreement about the 
relevance of sports to morality. Eunpides 
asked: ‘What good wrestler, what swift runner 
or what man who has hurled a discs well or 
planted a welkdelivered blow on another's 
jaw, has ever defended the aty of his fathers 
because of winning a victor’s crown?’ The 
clash between sport and spint continues to the 
present ) 

It ıs Tilghman’s view that there is a dose and 
vital connection between ethics and aesthetics 
and he seeks to bring out this connection by an 
investigation of Wittgenstein’s early and later 
philosophy. To take the early philosophy first. 
At the end of the Tractatws there are several 
well-known, highly aphoristic remarks about 
ethics, aesthetics and metaphysics. Tilghman 
singles out the notion of seeing things ‘sub spe- 
ce acternitatis’ as especually important because 
the aesthetic way of looking is lookmg at 
things from the standpomt of eternity rather 
than the standpomt of time. Art, to use 
Schopenhauer’s words, ‘plucks the object of its 
contemplation from the stream of the world’s 
course, and holds it isolated before ıt. _ It 
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therefore pauses at this particular thing; it stops 
the wheel of tme’ (p 54) 

Now if aesthetics is about looking at things 
from the standpoint of etemity then ethics ps 
about acting (rather than looking) from the 
standpoint of eternity. The genuinely ethical 
person considers not the consequences of the 
act working itself out m time but only the here 
and now ‘spirit’ with which the act was per- 
formed (This is why ethical reward and 
punishment ‘reside in the action itself.) In this 
sense ‘Ethics and aesthetics are one and the 
same’ (6 421); that 1s, the determinmg ground 
of both is the same temporal, eternal 
viewpoint 

If we substitute “dismterestedness’ for the 
viewpoint ‘sub specie aeternitatis’ then Witt- 
genstem’s position is very reminiscent of 
Kant’s who argued that since the determining 
ground of aesthetic and moral expenences 1s 
the same (‘disinterestedness’, transcending our 
natural ‘mterested’) then the former is con- 
ductive to the latter. 

Next the later philosophy. What does the 
Investigations tell us about ethics and aesthetics? 
Does it tell us anything smce there are no 
expliat aesthetic and ethical references in the 
work. (There 1s nothmg compared to the 
‘mystical’ remarks at the end of the Tractatus.) 
Tilghman 1s convinced, however, that the later 
philosophy provides a fresh understanding of 
both aesthetics and ethics as well as the connec- 
tion between them. 

Whereas the Tractatus is solipmstic the Investi- 
gations is interpersonal and social. ‘In the Trac- 
tatus . . . [w]e get the umpression that the 
author. . would have to be akin to Adam, 
thrust mto the world in the full bloom of 
manhood and already knowing how to speak 
and wnte’ (p. 113) In the Investigations though, 
"The learning of language mvolves training and 
interaction with other people’ (p. 114). This 
shift from the ‘solipsistic’ to the ‘social’ means 
that the earlier conception of aesthetic exper- 
ence as isolated, timeless, private experience 
can no longer stand. Aesthetic expenence can 
no longer be seen m isolation from the rest of 
human cultural life and especially traditions, 
conventions and practices of that culture. 

This clears the way for Tilghman’s man 
claim: aesthetics and ethics are Imked because 


both are instances of “discernmg humantty’ 
Understanding (appreciating) another person 
as a person 1s about ‘discerning therr humanity’ 
against the natural disposition to see others as 
objects, sumilarly understanding (appreciating) 
a work of art is about ‘discerning 1ts humanity’ 
against the temptation to see art works in 
purely functional terms. If m the Tractatus the 
notion linking ethics with aesthetics 1s the 
viewpoint ‘sub specie aeternitatis’, then in the 
Investigations the hnking notion 1s ‘discerning 
humanity’ Tilghman is right (and I consider 
this the mam achievement of the book) to see 
that the later emphasis on the social and mter- 
personal means the end of the earlier ‘solips- 
suc’ view of aesthetic experience. He 1s nght 
to lmk the concept of ‘apprematton’ with the 
wider cultural context of tradittons, conven- 
tions and practices. And much of the latter part 
of the book 1s taken up establishing these links, 
primanily through discussion of the visual arts. 

But (and I consider this the main weakness of 
the book) I am not convinced about Tilgh- 
man’s attempt to forge a lmk between ethics 
and aesthetics through the ‘discerning human- 
ity’ notion First, there 1s the difficulty (which 
Tilghman is aware of) that not all art (not even 
all spatal art) 1 an attempt to display human- 
ity. (Tilghman has specal difficulties with 
abstract pamting. What humanity is displayed 
m abstract art?) Secondly, we are still left with 
the kinds of counter-examples considered at 
the start. These—and many more examples of 
the same kind—seem to suggest that it is per- 
fectly consistent to discern humanity m art but 
fail to discern it in people. 

I have used most of my space glossing the 
main argument(s) because the book is not an 
easy read. However, m my view it 1s the best 
effort yet on this particular subject, especially 
Its attempt to work out the ethical and aesthetic 
implications of Wittgenstem’s later philo- 
sophy. Undergraduates will find ıt hard going; 
nevertheless it will definitely be on my reading 
list for next year’s course, Art and Morality. 

K Jongs 
University of Ulster at Coleraine 
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‘Iotogla the NeoedUnvedte AloOntuxic 
[A History of Neohellenic Aesthetis] By D z 
ANDRIOPOULOS. Papademas and the 
Aristotelian Unrvermty of Thessaloniki, 
Athens. 1990 pp. 436. No price given. 

THE RESEARCH leadmg to the wnting of this 

opus goes back to 1967 and has continued smce 

with diligence and perseverance readying ıt for 
publicaton. A statement im the preface 
intimates that a second edition may be forth- 

coming if additions and revisions require it. A 

limited monograph on modern Greek aes- 

thetics by the same author appeared in 1976, 

but ıt was a limited treatment of what proved 

to be a vast amount of hitherto unknown 
materials. Further research m this field made ıt 
clear that only extenmve re-writing could 
secure a comprehensive work to accommodate 
the compiling new maternals The result is the 
present volume. The histoncal treatment has 
been substantially expanded to cover aesthetic 
questions, some of which were onginally 
raised m the fifteenth century but did not sur- 
face for extensive discussion as distmct topics 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
author argues convincingly that it was only 
after successive generations of wmiters had 
reflected on problems of art and aesthetic 
pnociples that an identifiable movement could 
finally crest around 1930 and reach its highest 

pomt after the early 19705. 

The cntical analyms of the views selected for 
dose examination is intended to illumime a 
number of fundamental issues and theoretical 
works that had essayed to provide answers to 
questions concernmg the meaning and fimction 
of art, the formalization of method, the con- 
ceptualization of ultumate aesthetic categories, 
and finally theories of the nature of creativity. 
Questions about thoroughness are raised early 
m the introducton and faced with commend- 
able honesty throughout the book; the author 
has stated with forthrightness the demand for 
expliat criteria in selectmg and analysing 
appropriate and relevant texts from a hitherto 
unexplored mass of wntngs. Badly put, he 
mforms his reader why and how the wntings 
he thought to have sufficient merit for presen- 
taton m a cnitical story of Neohellenic 
aesthetics exhibit signs of onginality, interpret- 
ative scope, and sensitivity to fundamental 


problems E. P. Papanoutsos, for mstance, is 
sid to have mtroduced novel innghts to the 
much discussed problem of tragic catharsis and 
aesthetic experience, P. Michelis thought of 
new ways to bring the idea of the sublime to 
bear on the interpretation of Byzantme art, 
especially painting and architecture; the judi 
aous formulaton of method m dhalectical 
materialism enabled D. Glmos to lumine 
modern Greek art with unexpected vigour, G. 
Mourelos worked out a powerful model for the 
interpretation of the social dimension of art by 
usng bio-psychological principles; blending 
Platonism either with Hegelian or Kantian acs- 
thetics Theodorakopoulos and Tsatsos formed 
a comprehensive theory of art of their own, the 
latter finding new applications for Neoplatonic 
philosophy to poetics. On the whole the reader 
1s amply rewarded for his efforts to follow the 
author as he weaves a och and complex 
tapestry of themes out of all these develop- 
ments. Each item 1s placed mdrvidually and 
collectrvedly in historical and cntical perspec- 
tve. Equally rewarding is the way their vitality 
comes mto full ght More often than not ideas 
and thinkers come under careful scrutiny, at ` 
times for merciless analysis, to determine 
whether ther own citera and standards of 
internal coherence have been met. In this 
regard, the book under review 1s not a survey 
of ordered materials; rather it 1s controlled by a 
pervasive argument designed to mterconnect 
the author’s critccal readings and the texts 
themselves, with an emphasis on thinkers in 
the second half of the twentieth century. 

The scope of this work reaches beyond the 
ideas of specialized philosophers; it includes 
eseayists, literary critics and poets who have 
reflected on aesthetic problems and the nature 
of art. To his credit, Andnopoulos has suc- 
ceeded m identifying connective theoretical 
links where so many diverse and differing 
treatises appear at first glance to defy system- 
atic arrangement. His cntcal view and 
mdependence of mind can be seen in the 
expositions and evaluatons that abound m 
every chapter, strengthening the inital 
impreson that the author is determined to 
concentrate not so much on digests of theones 
and vicwpoimts but on assessment of problems, 
issues and proposed solutions. On the whole, 
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this 1s a study that future mvestigators can con- 
sult with confidence 

Shorter pieces reworked for mcorporation m 
Ins book appeared in the form of articles m 
reputable journals such as The British Journal of 
Aesthetics, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Cnh- 
asm, Annales d’Esthetique, Philosophical Inquiry, 
Neo-Hellenika, and Nea Estia As a pioneer m 
the area of contemporary aesthetics in Greece, 
the author has taken also into account the 
sporadic publications that had appeared in the 
form of specialired articles and bnef 
monographs. He has succeeded in estabhshing 
for the first tıme a broader context to view the 
aesthetic developments of modern Greece m 
relation to the dominant strands to their 
European counterparts, as well as to continur 
ties of concerns that reach back to classical and 
post-classical times. The book has the added 
value of using materials in the special chapters 
that were collected through interviews with 
many of the recent thinkers discussed in this 
volume. The results are evident, for instance, 
m the sectons on Papanoutsos, Michelis, 
Theodorakopoulos, Tsatsos, | Mourelos, 
Vournas, Yiannaras, Terzakis and others. 

It may be of use to highlight a number of 
crucial postions that loom largely in the book. 
P. Kanellopoulos’ reflechons on artistic 
freedom in opposition to controlled art; Glos’ 
examination of dialectical materialism on the 
determinants of art m relation to the applic 
bility of the Marmst conception of method; 
Freudian Marnasm as employed in the wntngs 
of N. Kalas, shifting from an orthodox post 
tion to a modified Freuditanism. Attention 1s 
also given to the connection between the Neo- 
Marxzst positon of A Yiannaras, drawmg 
from the views of Adorno and Benjamin, and 
that of S Kynezopoulos, who made a serous 
attempt to suggest more tmely applications to 
Marmst aesthetics Evidence shows that G 
Mourelos has constructed a powerful theory, 
based on a bio-psychological and sociological 
approach to the problems of art, to expose a 
fatal” weakness rooted in the monolithic one- 
sidedness of Marxism thereby limiting its 
explanatory range. Aside from Mourelos’ con- 
tribution: to aesthetics, there are fresh treat- 
ments of Tatakis’ idealistic interpretation of 
artistic creativity, Moutsopoulos’ analyses of 


traditional and recent aesthetic categories, and 
Parlavatsis’ reformulation of Moutsopoulos’ 
critique of aesthetic categones to bear on evalu- 
ations 1n the fine arts. One of the most mterest- 
mg parts of the book is the author’s 
examination of Terrakis’ views on tragedy and 
the concept of the tragic. 

To do justice to the vanety of ideas and 
trends held by so many different thinkers com- 
ing from disparate philosophical traditions and 
schools was no doubt a formidable task 
Andriopoulos has wntten an excellent syn- 
thetic opus introducing order where none was 
previously suspected. As a treatise on a neglec- 
ted area of mtellectual history and aesthetics 
this work 1s a landmark. 


JOHN P ANTON 
University of South Florida, Tampa 


Professions of Taste Henry James, British Aes- 
thetasm, and Commodity Culture By 
JONATHAN FREEDMAN Stanford U.P. 1990. 
Pp. 305. $29. 50. 

THE SUBJECT of this book includes much that 1s 

of the greatest interest, but members of a 

society for aesthetics are not among the pundits 

the author ams to please. On the contrary, he 
suggests (p. xxvii) that ‘we are lrving at the end 
of the aesthetic era . . . that began with Kant 
and Schiller’ and persisted through and beyond 
the Romantic period unal our own day. As to 
why the aesthetic era should end, there is an 
oblique discussion on the next two pages, and 
no more until the close of the book (p 255). In 
between, a reader gradually recognires that 

Freedman 1s largely indifferent to, or ignorant 

about, that era and its msights 
Nevertheless, Freedman sets out to deal with 

‘the most fully articulated, of resolutely unac- 

knowledged, expression’ of the ‘aesthetic era’, 

viz., the aestheticist movement (p. xorvii) and 
to expound the relanonship between Henry 

James and that movement, from the time of 

Ruskm untl the death of James and beyond, 

folowing up with an account of James’s 

influence on American literature since. Thus 
the book tells of the reception accorded to the 
works and ideas of Ruskm, Pater, Morris, 

Wilde and the ‘pre-Raphaelite’ poets and pan- 

ters, at home but more particularly m the 
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United States (mduding the well-founded 
ridicule ther followers encountered in the 
1880s); also social and political considerations 
about making a lrving from the sale. of such 
works and activities. (This is ‘the profession of 
taste’.) 

At what should be a key point in Preedman’s 
book he quotes a delightful passage from Wilde 
about Utopia, and goes on, ‘If, as I have been 
arguing, Wilde’s social criticism and Pater’s 
more impliat form of cntique [seem to ant 
cipate elements ın leftist thought of a century 
later] then this can suggest a way of rescumg 
the aestheticist project... from the 
marginaliration it has suffered at the hands of 
literary and cultural historians alike. For while 
aesthetiaism has been viewed by even its most 
sympathetic critics as a form of “pre-modern- 
ism” or as a moment of transition between 
English romanticasm and Anglo-Amencan 
modernism, I have tried to show that British 
aesthetiasm . anticipates post-modern 
theory and practice’ (p. 76) 

This extract illustrates that Freedman regards 
aesthetiasm as worth ‘rescumg’. It also shows 
that general leftist ideas and a specialist’s view 
of the course of recent American literary 
history jostle each other in his book But both 
these prove elusive As literary historian Freed- 
man is poor He says very little to charactenre 
modernism objectively, except merely by date 
(pp 129-30) and the names of Pound and Eliot. 
He shows a hostility towards it (¢.g., pp xxv, 
25, 128) that secms merely a matter of chang- 
mg fashions. What little he does say to define 
his persistent phrase ‘high modernism’ occurs 
chiefly at the close of the book (pp. 201, 246, 
249-52) or in the Introducton—which he 
freely admits was wntten afterwards (pp 
xxiv—v, xxx). He 1s comparatively clear about 
post-modernism (e g , p 76) and why Wilde's 
work seems akin to it (but still short on 
present-day literary examples). He offers 
another line of recent literary history, even 
more specialized and also huddled into the final 
pages. It concerns changes m opinions on 
Henry James who, it seems, 1s now convicted 
by neo—Manrusts and Poucauldians of an unac- 
knowledged lust for power (p xvi, incl. Note 
9, Pp. 223-4, 243). 

In Chapter 1, Freedman characterizes late 


nineteenth-century aesthetasm Its socal con 
cerns, which I have touched on, occupy pp 
47-78, headed ‘Aestheticism and social pro- 
cess’, the acstheticists are seen to anticipate 
Adomo, Veblen, Marcuse and other more 
recent social theonsts. (It 1s mteresting to see 
how different this can look when viewed from 
Cahfornia ) The attempt to define the more 
literary characterisucs of aesthetidsm, and dis- 
tmguish its poetry from that of the Romantic 
movement (pp. I-47) 18 substantial, but does 
not seem the work of a great critic. Freedman 
leans too much on other contemporary critics, 
especially famous ones such as De Man and 
Huis Miller (as elsewhere he leans on Bloom, 
pp. xvu, 247); he ignores relevant differences 
of genre, he uses fashionable jargon (notably 
about ‘rhetonc’) and many unexamined 
metaphors, his expression 1s often clumsy and 
sometimes incorrect At various points, 
however, Freedman’s mastery of the post- 
modern technique of ‘deconstructing’ a text 
yields striking comments, notably p. 3off also 
later at pp. 135, 230, 239. (Some are unaccept- 
able, notably pp 173-4, 180, on the attitude of 
James to Wilde.) 

Chapter a, ‘British Aesthetidsm and Amer- 
can Culture’ is the most factual—an informa- 
trve but not an inspiring or even a methodical 
guide to Amencan taste ın the later nineteenth 
century, and who had power to influence it. 

Freedman’s treatment of James in Chapter 
Three 1s interesting and new to me, especially 
on Roderick Hudson and The Tragic Muse, Le, 
the earlier of the novels that take aesthetasm 
as their theme and portray aesthetes. Coming 
m Chapter Four to The Ambassadors and The 
Portrait of a Lady, he seems infenor to other 
commentators on James. Once alerted by the 
discoveries of Freedman (and others, whom he 
acknowledges), a reader who admires these 
novels might prefer to trace for herself the 
influence of the British aesthetiast movement 
on them 

Chapter 5, “The Decadent Henry James’ (55 
pp-) contains long and ambitious studies of The 
Wings of the Dove and The Golden Bowl The 
profession of ‘Eng. Lit.’ has produced too 
many such studies. Freedman’s theory (pp 
243ff), that Henry James was guilty in his last 
novels of a perversion of aestheticism, may be 
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valid but 1s no excuse for adding to the vast 
existing corpus unimpressrve new commen- 
tanes as long as these. 

On the place of the arts m advanced 
mdustrial societies, the relation between art and 
‘commodity culture’, the postion of pro- 
fessionals engaged m the arts, Freedman has 
chsappomtngly little to say. He mentions the 
work of Jean Baudrillard, W F. Haug, Pierre 
Bourdieu, among others, but except for a long, 
concise footnote on ‘consumer culture’ (Note 
50, pp 266-7) he doesn’t outline anyone's 
theories, even bnefly His pace ts too leisurely 
to leave room for that, and his style of expres- 
sion would be unsuited, bemg never econo- 
mical and often less than logical. These 
complaints could be illustrated by restoring the 
27 words I have deleted when quoting his pass- 
age on Wilde from p 76. 

Freedman’s thinking seems to be shaped by 
ideas that stand, only partially acknowledged, 
im the background. For example, his remarks 
on ‘historicismmg’ (p. xxv) cast light on bis 
attempt at literary history; and it is perhaps out 
of deference to modern Marxsts that Freed- 
man never recognizes or makes expliat, let 
alone examines, any principles of aesthetics or 
of literary theory. (They damour for attention 
throughout Freedman’s account of the 
influence of aestheticists, especially Pater. on 
James’s verbal art as a wmiter of fiction.) 
Similarly doctrinaire and especially shallow 1s 
Freedman’s attitude towards ‘commodity 
culture’ and an aesthete’s place m it. At various 
pomts where he might be expected to judge for 
himself, Freedman is content to appear nafvely 
moralistic, levelling accusations of ‘complicity’ 
and ‘hypocnsy’ against Wilde, James and some 
of James’s characters (pp 149-SI, 262 Note 
12) By ‘comphaty’ he suggests that it 1s dis- 
creditable for a cntic of somety to succeed in 
making people listen to hım —and even worse 
if they buy his works If this 1s ‘complicity’, it 
cannot be avoided. Yet there 1s much more to 
say about it and Freedman doesn’t examine it 
sufficiently. He is not an independent or jud 
aous thinker about literature, cconomicas, 
polincs or morality. 

As to his total undertaking, a reader seeing 
the large bibliography (which is yet not a com- 
plete list of ‘Works Cited’) feels that so many 


learned books should jointly have made an 
author wiser. 

The fourteen pages of illustrations are disap- 
pointing: they contain seventeen items not very 
weil chosen and dimly reproduced in black and 
white; cight of them are satirical drawings. For 
the rest, the book 1s well produced. 


OLGA McDONALD MEIDNER 


Benedetto Croce. Essays on Literature and Literary 
Criticism Annotated and translated from the 
Italan with an Introduchon by M. E. Moss. 
State Univernty of New York Press. 1990. 
pp. 244. Paperbound, $17 95; $54 50. 

CROCE WAS not just a theonst of the aesthetic. 

Along with the core collecton of works in 

which he expounds the place of the aesthetic in 

a systematic theory of what it is to be a human 

being, there goes a mass of critical essays on the 

whole range of European literature. The theory 
and the practice are inextricably intertwined. 

For the theory was meant to mform the prac- 

tice of criticism: so that the critical writings put 

the theory mto action. Contrariwise, the prac- 
tice informs the theory. Indeed, substannal 
amendments to the theory came about because 
of facts about literary works of art that 
emerged as Croce practised the task of crit- 
asm Thus, the original central claim that art 1s 
intition-expression was enlarged by two par- 
ticular insights that pressed themselves upon 

Croce when he came to write about particular 

literary works. For, first, as he immersed him- 

self in the melody, balance and harmonious 
tones of the Italian language, so he made his 


_ first enlargement of his original theory, so that 


art became not merely a matter of mtwtion 
but, more preasely, a matter of lynca! ntur 
tion. Second, his study of poets such as Dante, 
Shakespeare, Corneille and Goethe led to the 
further enlargement of his theory, so that aes- 
thetic intutnon was further characterized as a 
matter of ‘cosmic totality’. Great poetry 
embodies a world view, a fact which explams 
its unrversal appeal 

Croce’s theory of the aesthetic was, until 
recently, il] served by inadequate translation, 
both in the sense that what was translated was 
not well rendered into English, and m the sense 
that important works, such as La poesia, were 
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not translated at all. This situation 1s now being 
gradually rectified. Hitherto, however, Croce’s 
practical critiasm was even worse served, there 
being few well-made and wellannotated 
rendenngs of this work. 

That being so, there are at least four reasons 
to welcome Professor Moss’s enviably luad 
and beautifully annotated translation of some 
of Croce’s literary essays. 

First, the work 1s worth reading if only for 
its admirably clear and scholarly Introduction. 
Professor Moss is a noted scholar of Croce’s 
work and the author of an important book on 
his philosophy. The present mtroduction gives 
a clear account of Croce’s developmg theory, 
an account of how that theory bore upon crite 
cal practice, and how the practice bore upon 
the theory. The mtroduction further contains 
the fascmnating story of the mangled recepton 
of Croce’s work m the English-speakmg 
word. When even so sympathetic an admirer 
as Spingarn could get umportant things wrong, 
there was little hope of justice from more 
hostile readers I particularly welcomed Pro- 
fessor Moss’s demolition of the canard, put 
about by Beardsley, Wimsatt and others, that 
the ‘main drive of the Aesthetic is surely toward 
a kind of cognitive mtentionalism’ (quoted p. 
23). Not only 1s that view not derivable from 
the Aesthetic, but it 1s expliatly denied m ‘I fim 
der poet’, of which a translation 1s overdue 
The relevance of mtention 1s further and tren- 
chantly denied in ‘Shakespeare’s Poetic Sent- 
ment’, translated in this volume. 

Second, the work is to be welcomed for 
making available some of Croce’s Intherto 
inaccessible practical cntiasm. Not only 1s that 
cniticism full of interesung and important 
remarks on some of the great figures of 
European literature, but ıt gives us an insight 
mto the breathtaking breadth of Croce’s 
knowledge of the whole sweep of the 
European literary achicvement, ranging from 
Homer and Terence, through Anosto and Cor- 
neille, on through Shakespeare and Goethe, 
and so on to Manley Hopkins. 

Third, the present volume illustrates how 
criticism m practice can be more clearly 
focused by asking certam basic questions about 
the nature of art Por it demonstrates that when 
we do criticism we need a clear view of what 


makes something art and what makes it valuable 
as art Without that we have no idea of what 
we are looking for and our work 1s likely to 
degenerate into a mess of historical, biographr- 
cal and linguistic thrashing about. Always Cro- 
ce’s question is, “Where is the valuable artistic 
element m this work to be located?’ But 
without an account of what the artistically 
valuable 1s, that question has no clear focus. 
There 1s a lesson here that 1s relevant today For 
there are those who, offered a piece of wnting, 
can count metres, classify genres and trace 
every vanety of metaphor, word-assoaation 
and trope But unless one has some notion 
of how such features contribute to aesthetic 
value, it becomes a matter of indifference 
whether the analytical techniques are practised 
on The Dunciad or the wnting on a Kellogg’s 
packet. 

Pourth, the work merits attention because 
the kind of theory and the kind of practice that 
it exemplifies stand m such contrast to recent 
theoretical and practical approaches to 
literature as to raise profound questions about 
what theory and practice ın criticism ought to 
be. I do not wish to say, on the bass of my 
understanding of Croce’s theory and practice, 
that his approach to these matters is unproble- 
matic Thus his view that a work of art must 
possess organic unity might raise questions 
(which can be answered) about the adequacy of 
art to deal with the fragmentation of culture of 
which post-modernists speak And the genume 
achievements of feminist coiticism suggest that 
Croce’s views may need supplementation. (His 
remarks on feminism in the essays m this 
volume, ‘Virgil: Aeneas faang Dido’ and 
‘Ibsen’ are instructive m this respect.) As 
against that, his view that cnticism involves the 
re-creation of the onginal insight behind the 
work sits well with Wollheim’s account of 
criticism as ‘retrieval’ and what 1s called the 
‘new historiasm’. But, in general, Croce’s way 
of doing cnticism is generally so at odds with 
current fashions as to ruse deep questions 
about what crinasm should be. For myself, I 
find his unrelenting humanism, his insistence 
on the primacy of questions about the value of 
literature, his quest for the distunctive ‘physiog- 
nomy’ or character of each poet's achievement, 
and his insistence on the need to understand the 
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cultural nexus of a work, wholly congenunl, if 
sill in need of trenchant argument and defence. 


COLIN LYAS 
University of Lancaster 


Nicholas Poussin: Dialectics of Painting By oskan 
BATSCHMANN. Reaktion Books. 1990. pp. 
163. £27.00. 

F is customary for art historans to describe the 

two dominant stylistic tendencies in European 

painting between the Renassance and late 
nineteenth century as Rwbenisme and Pous- 
sinisme. The former term denotes the tendency 
to emphasize painterly and colounstic qualities; 
while the latter means an emphasis on drawing 
and plastic qualities. The two terms, of course, 
have wider correlates in the notions of Roman- 
ticism and Classiasm. Oskar Batschmann’s 
new book, however, mvites some searching 
questions as to just how Powssiniste was 

Poussin. 

His first chapter addresses the foundations of 
Poussin’s pictorial logic on the basis of an 
analysis of the relanon between light and 
shade Particular emphasis 1s grven to Poussin’s 
use of bistre washes as preparatory studies for 
painong. What is remarkable about this 
analysis is the way Bitschmann shows that, for 
Poussin, drawing is generated not so much 
from outline, as from a relation between light 
and shade—crucially mediated by an awareness 
of the possibilities of the surface of the paper 
itself. This technique cannot be sufficiently 
characterired as a mere preparation for paint- 
ing. As Batschmann observes, ‘the dialectic of 
chiaroscuro and representation is the 
independent artistic intention realised in the 
drawing. It 1s independent, as this dialectic can- 
not be transferred to the painting, which has to 
pursue a different distribution of light and 
shade. This other distnbution is colour’ (p 15). 

Before considering the problem of colour, 
Batschmann examines Poussmn’s engagement 
with the work of other artists. He pin-points 
Poussin’s electia—‘a selection based on com- 
parison and discrimination’ (p. 20), and is able 
to argue that the artist is not simply influenced 
by his predecessors, but rather creatively 
appropriates what ıs best about them. Such a 
relation to the past establishes Poussin’s classi- 
cism 23 much more than a ‘backwardtooking’ 


striving for the excellences of antiquity and the 
renaissance. This is because he links past and 
present ın a striving for perfection in art—a 
striving which cannot be defmitively 
accom plished. 

Batschmann’s third chapter takes up the 
complex issue of colour in Poussin’s work. The 
broader intellectual context of current debates 
in Poussin’s time about optics and colour 
theory (and the availability of past theories) are 
traced in detail. The structure and sigmificance 
of the intellectual dimension of Poussin’s work 
receives its most rewarding treatment in the 
next two chapters enttled, respectively 
‘Presence-Absence’ and ‘Delrverance-Destruc- 
tion’. The first of these begins with a considera- 
tion of mythical accounts of the origin of 
painting, and considers key works by Poussin 
m the light of these. This analysis argues that 
such works as the two self-portraits, and the 
treatments of The Arcadian Shepherds, are to be 
read as complex explorations of pamtmng’s own 
relation to transience and finitude. In the chap- 
ter on “Deliverance-Destmiction’, Bitschmann 
likewise proposes convincing arguments for 
reading major Poussin paintings as explors- 
tions of the interrelations between pamtmng, 
mythology and history. 

The three essays grouped in Part Two of 
Batschmann’s book tend to explore aspects of 
themes already broached, but in slightly dif- 
ferent contexts and from different viewpoints. 
Foremost among these chapters 1s the seventh, 
entitled "The Discourse of Painting’ Here a 
lucid analysis 1s offered of Poussin’s position on 
the relation between painting and poetry. A 
tentative attempt is also made to locate this 
issue in a more general philosophical context, 
namely the theory of speech-acts assocated 
with Austin and Searle. This, however, is not 
followed through in any great depth. 

Now it 1s Batschmann’s tentativeness on 
general philosophical issues which is the one 
munor flaw in an otherwise outstanding work. 
This is ironic, given the fact that in Chapter 
Five Batschmann declares that ‘I do not intend 
to proceed backwards from the pamtings to the 
realm of intentions; I do not follow the wide- 
spread and common notion that essence and 
authenticity le behind the artist’s works. I do 
not try to understand the works as translation 
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of thoughts, ideas . . . patron or sodo-cultural 
context’ (p. 62) These remarks characterize 
Batschmann’s approach throughout his book. 
Indeed, they foreground the fact that, despite 
his tentanveness vis-d-vis overt consideration of 
broader philosophical issues, his approach 1s 
one that has real philosophical sophistication 
and importance He reads Poussin in a way that 
stresses painting’s function as a mode of inter- 
pretation and interrogation, rather than simply 
a reflecton or translanon of tradition This 1s 
why Batschmann’s subtitle “Dualectics of Pamt- 
ing’ 18 s appropriate. Poussm 1s no dry dassi- 
cist. His paintings are exemplrfiications of—to 
use Gadamer’s fine phrase — ‘effective history’. 
That is to say, they have the character of a 
dynamic event of interpretation, wherein the 
individual finds the echo of tradition in the 
interests of the present, and 1s thus able to grasp 
that present anew. Not all arusts can function 
so creatively. Poussin does; and Bitschmann 
offers many crucial insights into the basis of 
this achievement. 

In condusion, then, Batschmann’s book is a 
superb piece of work. His mastery of the exist- 
mg literature 1s complete, and, in conjuncton 
with detailed visual scrutiny of the painungs 
themselves, he deploys it with both msight and 
originality. Indeed at a nme when many art 
histonans are again questioning the ‘founda 
tions’ of their disciple, Bdtschmann’s 
approach has a broader mgnificance still. Por it 
exemplifies a mode of art history which does 
justice to the dynamic event-character of the 
work itself, without embracing the tiresome 
absurdities of post-structuralism. 

It should finally be noted that m terms. of 
illustrations, typesetting, notes and biblio- 
graphy, the general presentation of this book us 
every bit as impressive as its itellectual 
contents. 


PAUL CROWTHER 


University of St Andrews 


Visual Theory: Painting and Interpretation Edited 
by NORMAN BRYSON, MICHAEL ANN HOLLY and 
KEITH MOXEY. Polity Press. 1991. pp. 286. 
£12.50, dothbound, £39 so 

THE SHVEN essays in this book are prepared 

from lectures grven at an Institute on Theory 

and Interpretation in the Visual Arts held m the 


USA m the summer of 1987. Although at least 
three of the essays are already published 
elsewhere, this is a useful collection not only 
because it mcudes some of the foremost 
thinkers m ths emergent cross-discplinary 
field of visual theory, but also because it 
mdudes substantal commentaries by other 
participants at the Institute. The mcorporation 
of these critical commentaries both extends the 
debate and structures the reader’s dialectical 
attention. For example, the first essay Women, 
Art, and Power, by Linda Nochlin 1s persuasive 
and rich m example, but the well-argued com- 
mentary by Ludmilla Jordanova shows how 
the scope and treatment of the examples fore- 
close the complextties involved m understand- 
mg the role of images in the relationships 
between power and sexual difference. And 
Stephen Melville’s commentary on Norman 
Bryson’s essay, Semlology and Visual Interpreta- 
tion, neatly shows how Bryson shares assump- 
tions m common with the positions he seeks to 
reject. 

In the introduction the editors stuate the 
essays around what they describe as two 
Opposing positions on the nature of visual 
representanon. The first holds that visual 
representation 1s always a matter of conven- 
tion, that ‘the work of art ts wholly defined by 
its historical conditions of ongin and reception’ 
(p. 1), and that any understanding of it requires 
acknowledgement of social difference. The 
contrasting position grounds representation m 
fundamental and universal perceptual, psycho- 
logical or phenomenological conditions and 
assumes that the understandmg of art is a mat- 
ter of recognizing and responding to ahistonaal 
and transcultoral features. The editors clearly 
hold the first position, and they place Linda 
Nochlin’s essay at the former end of the spec- 
trum and Richard Wollheim’s essay, What the 
Spectator Sees, at the other Wollheim’s essay 
(which 1s an abbreviated version of Chapter 2 
of his book Panting as an Art), argues that pam- 
terly representation 1s founded upon the natural 
psychological capacity for ‘secing-in’, that 1s, 
on the experience of secing the marks on a 
pamted surface, and, as part of the same experi 
ence, seeing the figuration in the surface 

It 1s true that this distinction, between claims 
grounding representation m convention and 
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socially specific conditions and daims founding 
it on some unrversal features of psychology, 1 
a continuous theme throughout the essays, 
though the way the distinction is structured 
and descnbed mgnificantly differs in different 
essays. Norman Bryson, ın his essay, redraws 
once agam his distinction between semiological 
and ‘perceptualist’ methodologies in art 
history Rosalind Krauss im her essay, Using 
Language to do Business as Usual, distinguishes 
between Structuralism and Humanism in order 
to show that some authors, mcluding Michael 
Fried, who lay damm to a Structuralist 
methodology—in accordance with which 
representation is grounded m the arbitrary 
sign—in fact merely co-opt linguistics, ‘with 
all its glamour and power’, and put it to the 
service of, ‘the old humanist subject, with all 
his meanings and intentions carefully intact’ (p. 
80). Arthur Danto’s essay, Description and the 
Phenomenology of Perception, addresses the ques- 
tion whether description and perception are 
logically separable; David Summers, in Real 
Metaphor. Towards a Redefinition of the ‘Con- 
ceptual’ Image, argues for the distinction 
between perceptual and conceptual art, and for 
the priontty of the conceptual, on the bans of a 
fresh, phenomenological foundation. In all 
m the introduction as the oppontion between 
the conventionalist (the serological, the struc- 
turalist, the descriptrve and the conceptual) and 
the naturalistic (the perceptualist, humanist, 
and the perceptual) is recurrent throughout 
these essays Nevertheless, as perhaps this 
grouping of the opposing ndes already indr- 
cates, I thmk the opposition as it 1s set up by the 
editors m the mtroduction ıs oversimple and 
misleads us to suppose that the issue is one of 
allegiance to one side or the other. 

The piece which ably addresses this issue 1s 
the commentary by Garry Hagberg to Danto’s 
essay. Danto had argued, on the basis of 
empirical evidence derved from observations 
about the pictorial competence of pigeons, that 
there is theory-neutral perception in pictorial 
percepnon Such observations, he says, show 
that ‘the basic skill of sgnificaton lies well 
within the hardware of animals’ (p. 211). 
However, he claims, there is a radical dif- 
ference between pictonal perception, which 1s 


grounded in innate physiological and cognitive 
factors, and artistic perception that ‘incarnates 
thought’ and which is peculiar to humans with 
lingunstic capacity. In defence of this distinction 
Danto draws upon arguments from the jux- 
taposition of perceptually indiscernible objects. 
Such objects as a Bollo Box and Warhol’s Brillo 
Box are perceptually but not artistically mdis- 
tinguishable In his astute commentary Hag- 
berg argues that Danto, despite Ins alleged 
allegiance to the later Wittgenstem, unwit- 
tingly reiterates the error which the later Witt- 
genstein repudiates. If one insists on the 
existence of the uninterpreted basic as the 
perception behind the description, then one is 
saying that secing and interpreting are logically 
distinct activities. In contrast, Hagberg argues, 
there can be no sense to the noton of any unin- 
terpreted constants upon which the concept, 
context or description is placed; there are no 
uninterpreted ‘objects’ behind art works So far 
this might seem to be siding with the conven- 
tionalist pole of the opposition identified by the 
editors. But it 1s not. Por Hagberg 1s question- 
mg the opposition itself. He insists that the 
complex contextwal dependencies of different 
sorts of visual attention require that we deny 
not the existence of, but the intelligibility of 
any philosophically general’ distincton 
between perception and descnption. 

In focusing on this issue I have not given any 
sense of the variety and scope of the essays nor 
mentioned Michael Podro’s subtle essay Depic- 
tion and the Golden Calf. Independently of this 
general debate, every one of the seven papers 
and replies rewards thought. 

CAROLYN WILDE 
Gwent College of Higher Bducation 


Whats Wrong with Post-Modernism: Critical 
Theory and the Ends of Philosophy. By 
CHRISTOPHER NORRIS. Harvester Wheatsheaf 
1990. pp. 287. £35.00. 

Wern CurisropHer Norns the only voice in 

Britain arguing for post-structuralism, it is 

highly probable that the work of Derrida, de 

Man and others would have gamed widespread 

acceptance amongst British philosophers. 

Instead, and despite its increasing popularity m 

English departments, post-structuralsm still 

tends to be regarded in many quarters as a 
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modish, self-indulgent whimsy, lackmg 
argumentative mgour, and hence undeserving 
of any serious attention In his latest book Nor- 
ris analyses why this should be the case in a 
series of extended reviews of books which 
typify the intellectual cimate of the post- 
modem age. Hence we find critiques of 
Baudrillard, Stanley Fish and Lacoue-Labarthe 
on Heidegger, together with defences of Der- 
rida against attacks on him by, amongst others, 
Habermas and John Elks. 

Central to all the essays is the thesis that 
continental philosophy since the 60s and the 
maturation of semiotics has developed into two 
strands of thought. The first strand 1s represen- 
ted pnmanly by the deconstructive wntings of 
Dernda and Paul de Man, who are still con- 
cerned with the epistemological legacy of the 
Kantian project, and the second by the pragma- 
tsm of Rorty, Baudrilard’s musings on the 
simulacrum, and the later Lyotard’s use of the 
sublime in political theory, all shanng the con- 
viction that questions of knowledge and truth 
have become irrelevant. Unfortunately m Nor- 
ns’s view the first, ‘good’ kind of post-modern 
thought has become associated in the eyes of 
both its detractors and admurers with the 
second ‘bad’ post-modernmsm. Hence in these 
essays Norms accomplishes three tasks. He first 
fleshes out the differences between deconstruc- 
tion and the other ‘bad’ forms of post-struc- 
turalism, offers secondly a critique of those 
‘bad’ thinkers, then suggests turdly why 
deconstruction should matter. 

The reading of Dermda and de Man offered 
here will be familar to those who have read 
Norris’s other books on the subject. In particu- 
lar Norns pays close attention to their relation 
to Kant, where they frequently have more m 
common with him than against him For 
example de Man, especially in his later writ- 
ings, 18 read as correcting the Romantic misap- 
propriation of Kant, a musappropnation which 
gave extraordinary significance to the aesthetic, 
ultimately leading to the catastrophic aesthetic 
ideology of Nazsm and Heidegger's 
fundamental ontology, an ideology which 
insists on the organic unity of linguistic sgnr 
fier and phenomenal signified. As Norris points 
out, de Man sees rhetoric as the point of 
resistance to any such appropriation, im its 


resolute refusal to offer a transparent ‘dis- 
dosure’ of the object. Reading is therefore 
always an epistemic act, one which cannot be 
assimilated to some naturalired concept of pre- 
conceptual understanding. Par from subscrib- 
ing to a form of aesthetic mystification, dispen- 
sing with notions of conceptual truth and 
clarity, de Man turns out to be engaged in pre- 
cisely the opposite project 

So too Dernda, Norms will have us believe 
Rather than wishing to banish ‘truth’ and 
‘falsehood’, Dernda 1s concerned with the 
loose ends bequeathed by Kant Dissatisfied 
with Kant’s observation that rationality pro- 
vides the conditions of possibility of thought, 
Dernda goes further and examines those pro- 
cesses at work which mark the possibility and 
limits of those ratonal conditions. Hence when 
Habermas accuses Dernda of replacng 
rigorous argument with the free play of signt- 
fiers he could not be wider of the mark accord- 
ing to Norns. This is admittedly how some 
followers of Dernda, especially in English 
departments have chosen to interpret him. Yet 
they should not be confused with Derrida him- 
self. Moreover Habermas’s critique rests on the 
mability to understand that one can communr 
cate profound philosophical thoughts without 
relying solely on the dry and turgid style which 
he himself uses 

Normis’s defence that deconstruction has a 
crucial role in the task of conceptual analyms 
and ideology critique also provides the basis for 
his crinasm of the ant+ratonal trends within 
post-modem thinking We are currently in the 
paradoxaal situaton of vast amounts of 
theoretical writing being devoted to ‘proving’ 
critical theory, with its msistence on rigorous, 
demystifying argument, to be redundant. For 
example Baudnilard, overcoming the distinc- 
ton between ideology and reality, where the 
simulacrum has supplanted the real, or Fish, 
who sees all theory as a post hoc rationalization 
of pre-existing habits of thought, both argue 
for the ultimate pointlessness of theorizing. 
Such conclusions are what Norms objects to, 
being what he implatly considers to be 
symptomatic errors of post-modern thinking. 

Baudrillard 1s mght, according to Norms, ın 
his diagnosis of the present day disruption of 
the real by meditamanufactured images or 
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simulacra, ımages also mampulated by polu- 
cians to promote the ‘irreality’ of political 
issues. But he 1s wrong to then view the 
Enhightenment-inspired ideology critique as 
misplaced. Through derivmg a prescriptive 
ant+theory from a purely descriptive dis 
course, Baudrillard is at best guilty of bad 
reasoning, and at worst of being ethically com- 
placent. So too Fish can be accused of a very 
dangerous kind of complacency. For his 
assertion that theory only elicits any kind of 
comprehending or sympathetic response if ıt 
mirrors, and hence reconfirms, the pre-con- 
ceptual beliefs of a particular community, 
restricts the theonst to a role of mere mute 
assent to the worst prejudices of his/her com- 
munity. Norris finds such conclusions deeply 
problemanc, if only because Fish ignores the 
empuincal fact that thinkers have in the past suc- 
ceeded in changing atutudes. 

Surprisingly, given his emphams on de 
Man’s critque of aesthetic ideology, Norms 
ignores the fact that such ideology is alive and 
well m Lyotard’s Le Differend, which uses the 
Kantian sublime as a means to drive 2 wedge 
between political theory and praxis, leading to 
conclusions parallel to those of Baudrillard and 
Fish. 

The only substantial criucsm to be made of 
Norris’s excellent work 1s his defence of Der- 
ridr. Anxious to distinguish between 
‘legitimate’ and ‘illegitimate’ readings of Der- 
rida, Norris fails to explain why so many inter- 
preters of a vanety of persuasions have misread 
Derrida’s work m the same way. To argue that 
John Ellis or Habermas have simply not read 
the Derridean corpus carefully enough 15 
unconvinang. One must ask to what extent 
Dernda’s insistence on the impossibility of 
authonal control over the text would apply to 
Derrida’s own work. Norms may be correct, 
and Dernda may want to preserve much of the 
Kantian hentage. Yet his texts contain much 
that lends itself to other ways of reading. Why, 
for example, ts Derrida’s cntique of logocentr- 
ism incompatible with Rorty’s ant-founde- 
tional pragmatics? It ıs difficult to see why 
deconstruction’s use of rhetonc to undermine 
the stability of conceptual thought, when taken 
to its logical extreme, does not result m a post- 
modern cpistemological nihilism. In this 


regard one might feel slightly dissatisfied with 
Norns's overzealous defence of Dermda, in a 
book which m all other respects is praise- 
worthy for its clarity, intellectual honesty and 
vigour. 


University of St Andrews 


Musu, Imagination, and Culture. By NICHOLAS 
coor. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1990. pp. 
265 £30.00. 

ANTHONY STORR remarks on the back cover of 
Nicholas Cook’s excellent Music, Imagination, 
and Culture that this book ‘will start a debate 
amongst musical theorists which will continue 
over many years’. It is a while, however, 
before his reasons for saying so become clear 
Cook writes urbanely, with disarming good 
humour, and in 2 style ideally suited to the 
exercise of common sense; and for the majority 
of his book the things that he says are in keep- 
ing with his manner. He 1s intelligent, percep- 
tive, wlumimating—yet scarcely incendiary. 
But the final srcxty or so pages are a different 
matter. Here a double-stranded polemic, 
which has underlain the argument of the earlier 
chapters, 1s allowed to surface; and one strand 
of ıt, at least, tums out to be rather extreme— 
and probably exactly as provoking as Storr 
expects it to be. 

Cook’s argument takes off, and inhemts its 
dual nature, from the observation that there is a 
‘difference between how people thmk or talk 
about music on the one hand, and how it 1s 
experienced on the other’ (p. 1). He notes that 
while a great many people experience music 
with enjoyment, the proportion who also think 
about it, or who have the least conceptual 
engagement with it, is low, and that of those, 
the number who are able to think or to talk 
about it m the specifically musical vocabulary 
of analysis and theory is tmy. The sub-group 
who can do this—mostly professional and 
amateur musicians—constitute what Cook 
calls ‘the musical culture’; and it is the dif 
ference between the way these people think or 
talk about music, and the way music 1s nor- 
mally expenenced, that mterests him 

Much of his evidence 1s drawn from research 
into the psychology of music, conducted by 
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himself and by others, and many of his findings 
are supplemented by apt and tactful anecdotes 
from his own experiences as a listener, teacher 
and pianist. What he discovers 1s not partic 
larly surpnsing People do not, by and large, 
perceive modulations and tonal structures—or 
most of the other things that analysts talk 
about—1im the music which they listen to, and 
their capacity to recall accurately what they 
have heard is shght. The experience of 
untrained listeners, ı e., of the vast majonty, 
and of trained listeners too, when they’re 
listening unselfconsciously, does not tend to be 
organized in accordance with the categories 
favoured by ‘the musical culture’, and indeed 
the pleasure which many listeners denve from 
their musical experience 1s largely independent 
of these categories. 

So why do the cntics and the theorists con 
cern themselves with matters which go 
unheard, or unapprecuated, in the concert-hall? 

The answer, says Cook, is that music 1s a 
phenomenon with two aspects, or a fabric with 
two sides. On the ‘receptional’, wholly aud- 
ible, side of the fabne 1s the listener, who goes 
to music ‘for purposes of direct aesthetic grat 
fication’ (p. 152). His listenmg ws ‘musical 
listening’, and Cook, more or less without 
argument, takes the ‘musical’ listener’s expert 
ence to be the experience proper to the concert- 
hall On the ‘productional’ side, by contrast, 1s 
a more rarefied region, where feats of abstrac- 
tion are performed by the culture members, all 
of whom, m their various ways, are concerned 
to conceptualize music, and ‘to contnbute to 
the musical culture within which they work’ 
(p 70). The things that mterest them are not 
always directly audible in the music which they 
conceptualize the serial manipulation of tone- 
rows, for mstance, or the hierarchy of 
Schenkerian structures. When not listening 
unselfconsciously, culture members listen 
‘musicologically’—‘for the purpose of 
establishing facts or formulatmg theories’ 
Musical and musicological listening, then, ‘are 
two essentially different things’ (p 152), and ıt 
Is not surprising if the language and some of 
the constructs of the latter fail to match well the 
experiences charactenstic of the former 

What the musical culture does, according to 
Cook, ıs produce strategies for imagining 


music— strategies which have practical value in 
the activites of composition, performance and 
teaching What it does not do is describe or 
explain what the experience of listenmg to 
music 1s, or ought to be, like Many theorists 
forget which side of the fabric they are work- 
Ing on: they refy some of their umaginative 
devices, and assign to them a kind of sub- 
consciously audible reality which m fact they 
lack But as Cook says, ‘the subconscious 
perception of a relationship 1s m reality not 
the perception of a relationship at all’, and ‘the 
mmpression of logic is just an impression of 
logic, not a subconscious perception of logical 
structure’ (p. 230) Thus, he nghtly concludes, 
it is impossible to establish the value of a must 
cal work, m so far as such 2 work consists of 
sounds which can be experienced m certain 
ways, by the analysis of deep (but inaudible) 
‘structural integration’, or of ‘demonstrable’ 
(but maudible) ‘latent unification’ (p. 232) 
Cook 1s extremely persuasive here. Indeed, in 
debunking some of the theonsts’ more nap- 
propriate ambitions, he manages not only to 
underlme the primacy of the audible in the 
experience of music, but also to preserve and to 
emphasize the heuristic role which he argues 1s 
properly to be played by the (more esoteric) 
constructions of the musical culture. This part 
of his thesis is sustained umpressively 

The other part—an attack on what Virgil 
Thomson called ‘the appreaatuomracket’— 
goes awry. Cook sees the attempt to enhance 
appreciation by teaching as another trespass 
across the fabric by the musical culture But 
here he exaggerates The problem is that the 
distnction between the ‘receptional’ and the 
‘productional’, although useful to him 
elsewhere, is not actually very sharp; and nor 
are the goals of “direct aesthetic gratification’ — 
a questionable notion anyway—and ‘establish— 
ing facts or formulating theones’ as incompat- 
ible, or as exhaustive, as Cook appears to 
believe After all, not everything that the must 
cal culture 1s concerned with 1s inaudible—only 
the most esoteric things are; and not everything 
that the averagely musical listener finds gratify- 
ing is heard the first ume he listens to a piece of 
music The fact is that what a listener needs to 
hear, 1f he 1s to get the most from his musical 
experiences, vanes from piece to piece, and 
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from style to style—and there is no reason at all 
why an appropnately flenble appreciation class 
shouldn’t be helpful to him 

Cook’s prime objective—to delmeate the 
nature and the domain of the musical culture— 
he pursues with much success, and with broad, 
bold strokes. But he does it without ever com- 
Ing to grips, except statistically (and hence, he 
secms to think, nommatively), with the nature 
of ordinary musical experience. As a result that 
experience is over-simplified, and even sen- 
timentalized. The musical fabnc 1s much more 
permeable from both sides than Cook allows, 


and what will count as a trespass from either 
side cannot be settled as easily as he would have 
us believe. The task now is to look harder at 
the boundary-region from a ‘receptional’ view- 
point, for that is where the ordinary, more-or- 
less sophisticated, varieties of ‘musical’ experi 
ence actually happen. But m the meantime 
Cook has given us an extremely suggestive 
sketch of the terrain; and he has wnitten a 
book—full of stimulating detal—which is 
certain to challenge, and to reward, its readers. 

AARON RIDLEY 
Itheca College, New York 
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METAPHORICAL THO 
Hugh Bredin 


IN 1979, Max Black said of metaphorical thought that it was ‘a neglected topic 
of major importance’.’ More than a decade later the same might still be said. 
The many excellent studies of metaphor which the past decade has produced 
have tended to concentrate on its semantic structure, and have on the whole 
neglected to examine the peculiar type of thought process which generates it, 
and to which it gives expression. 

It might be thought that a description of the semantics of metaphor is 
virtually the same thing as a description of the cognitive process that it expres- 
ses; or that, if it is not, one can at least be inferred from the other. But this is 
not necessarily or always the case. Earl Mac Cormac, for instance, gives two 
different accounts of metaphorical thinking: one, that it consists in ‘the con- 
ceptual ability to hold two disparate things in the mind at the same time’; the 
other, given within a few lines of the first, the quite different view that it is ‘the 
[imaginative] ability to transform one referent into another’.? Both cannot be 
true. Yet both, as it happens, are compatible with Mac Cormac’s account of 
the semantics of metaphor. 

Another consideration to be borne in mind is that the main cognitive focus 
of semantics is usually the reception rather the production of language. As Mac 
Cormac rightly puts it, his task is that of devising ‘an abstract, theoretical 
description of how the mind processes a metaphor at the semantic level suff- 
ciently to understand it’.? Metaphorical thinking, in contrast, refers primarily 
to the thought process involved in the production of metaphors, and this may 
or may not be similar to the process involved in their reception. 

Of course, metaphorical thought is not altogether overlooked in the relevant 
literature. Few studies of metaphor, of any length, fail to mention it at some 
point. But it is often dealt with in a few lines, thrown off almost casually, so 
that the author’s opinions on the matter have to be sought out with some 
diligence, or even, sometimes, read between the lines. Yet metaphorical 
thought is, as Black said, a topic of mayor importance. Not only is it essential 
- for a complete theory of metaphor, but it also casts light, as we shall see, upon 
the logical character of metaphor: specifically, upon its internal logical struc- 
ture, its predicative function, and (another neglected topic) the taxonomy of 
metaphor. 

The extensive contemporary literature on metaphor has thrown up two 
kinds of explanation of metaphorical thought. In one, it consists in a state of 
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mind in which two types of thing are likened to one another. In the other, it is a 
state of mind in which two types of thing are assimilated to one another. For 
convenience, we can refer to these as, respectively, the analogy theory and the 
assimilation theory. 

One recent exponent of, or at least apparent believer in, the analogy theory 
is Robert J. Fogelin, who writes that ‘in metaphors . . . two antecedently 
known things are brought into comparison’. Analogy theories can also be 
gleaned from the works of Gérard Genette® and Israel Scheffler.ć An interest- 
ing variation is provided by C. M. Turbayne, who states that metaphor 
‘involves the pretence that something is the case when it is not’.’ Turbayne is a 
kind of dogmatic literalist: language, he appears to hold, is truly or essentially 
literal, and metaphor is a vastly entertaining and useful deviation. It arises 
when we mentally play with associations of different categories, categories 
which, all the same, we know to be actually distinct: “when I say that man is a 
wolf. . . I intend that he shares some of the properties of wolves but not 
enough of them to be classified as an actual wolf’.* The idea of metaphor as 
mental play is mooted also in a short discussion by Quine, whose main thrust 
is that the kind of mental process responsible for metaphor is central also in 
language-learning. The mental process is one of discerning analogies, or, as he 
puts it, “resemblance of occasions’. 


Resemblance of occasions 1s what matters, here as in metaphor. We generalise our 
application of the expression by degrees of subjective resemblance of occasions, 
until we discover from other people’s behaviour that we have pushed analogy too 
far and exceeded the established usage.’ 


Unlike Turbayne, however, Quine believes that literal language is a refine- 
ment, not language in its native or onginal form. “The neatly worked inner 
stretches of science’, he wittily writes, ‘are an open space in the tropical jungle, 
created by clearing tropes away’. 

Anyone familiar with Max Black’s onginal and seminal 1955 article on 
metaphor’? will recognize the kinship between the analogy theory of meta- 
phorical thought and what Black calls the comparison view of metaphor. This 
is the view that ‘a metaphor consists in the presentation of the underlying 
analogy or similarity . . . a view of metaphor as a condensed or elliptical simile 
... [which]... holds that the metaphorical statement might be replaced by an 
equivalent literal comparison’. In fact, we normally find that someone who 
holds a comparison view of metaphorical meaning is inclined also to the 
analogy theory of metaphorical thinking. This is hardly surprising, since it 
seems reasonable that a thought in which one thing is likened to another 
should be expressed by means of a locution whose semantic content can be 
analysed as a comparison between the things in question. But this is not always 
the case. Mac Cormac has a comparison view of metaphor: ‘metaphors’, he 
writes, ‘involve conceptual comparison and contrast’.’' Yet, as we have seen, 
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he is undecided between something like an analogy theory, and what is quite 
clearly an assimilation theory, of metaphorical thinking. Or to be precise, he 
espouses both theories because he fails to differentiate between them. 

The standard objection to the comparison view of metaphor is that it fails to 
distinguish between the kind of meaning (whatever it may be) conveyed by a 
metaphor, and the kind of meaning conveyed by a literal statement of 
similarity. ‘Man is a wolf? and ‘a wolf is like a dog’ seem to articulate different 
kinds of meaning. This objection appeals to our semantic intuition, to the 
feeling that a literal comparison will not do as a paraphrase of a metaphor, that 
it does not do justice, somehow, to the figurativeness of metaphor. Sometimes 
this point is made by saying that metaphors cannot be reduced to similes. 
However, E. F. Kittay has pointed out that similes cannot be reduced to literal 
comparisons either; similes are also figurative. '? ‘My love is like her sister’ and 
‘my love is like a red, red rose’ don’t just have different meanings, but appear 
to belong to different regions of semantic space. 

This is by no means a complete demolition of the comparison view, nor of 
its close relative the analogy theory. But it may explain why Black’s interac- 
tion view of metaphor is by far the more popular. This view originated with I. 
A. Richards, who wrote that, ‘When we use a metaphor we have two thoughts 
of different things active together and supported by a single word, or phrase, 
whose meaning is a resultant of their interaction’. The many varieties of 
interaction view that have appeared since Black first quoted these words derive 
from varying explanations of the interaction in question: what kind of interac- 
tion it is, and what it is between. After all, the comparison view could be 
construed as a type of interaction view, if one were to interpret the notion of 
interaction broadly enough. 

Not surprisingly, those who hold the interaction view of metaphorical 
meaning are also inclined to hold the assimilation theory of metaphorical 
thinking. Verbrugge and McCarrell speak of an ‘identification’ or ‘fusion’ of 
two domains of thought. 


While healthy use of metaphor does not typically entail a total identrfication of the 
topic and vehicle, the assumption of full functional separation seems equally 
extreme. Productive use of metaphor in problem solving, scientific theory, poetry, 
and personal growth probably demands a partial fusion of the two domains.* 


Black’s own explanation of interaction, that one concept is ‘seen through’ 
another, has been adopted in one form or another by quite a number of 
subsequent authors. Lakoff and Johnson write that metaphor provides ‘an 
understanding of one kind of experience in terms of another’.!? Somewhat 
earlier, Kenneth Burke had written that metaphor is ‘a device for seeing 
something in terms of something else’.’* E. F. Kittay is closer to Verbrugge 
and McCarrell when she says that metaphor ‘involves two conceptual contents 
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which function as two simultaneous perspectives or categories in which some 
entity is viewed’. 

Nelson Goodman provides an interesting contrast with Turbayne. At first 
sight they seem to be operating in the same territory: Turbayne talks of how 
metaphor crosses categories, Goodman of how metaphor sorts things dif- 
ferently. It seems very Rylean, and, in Turbayne’s case, it is. Goodman, 
however, does not regard the new sorting of things, for which he says 
metaphor is responsible, as a kind of mental play, 2 pretence which at heart we 
know to be false. On the contrary, it is a means whereby we marshal and 
articulate advances in knowledge: ‘Far from being a mere matter of ornament, 
it participates fully in the progress of knowledge: in replacing some stale 
“natural” kinds with novel and illuminating categories, in contriving facts, in 
revising theory, and in bringing us new worlds’."® 

The assimilation theory, then, exists in several variations, of which I have 
now looked at three. For Kittay, firstly, and also for Verbrugge and McCar- 
rell, there is a partial fusion, or simultaneous co-operation, of two concepts, or 
conceptual domains, which are applied to the same object. Secondly, two 
concepts (Black), or two experiences (Lakoff and Johnson), or at any rate two 
somethings (Burke) are connected by the fact that one of them 1s seen through, 
or is understood in terms of, the other. Thirdly, Goodman conceives of 
metaphorical thinking as a refashioning of our concepts of natural kinds, 
effected by the application of names in unconventional ways. 

We may now ask whether the assimilation theory exists only in its several 
variations, or whether there is a hard core, a sort of theoretical essence, which 
they all share. If there are variations, is there also a theme? Max Black, once 
again, points us in the right direction. ‘It might . . . be a large step forward’, he 
writes, “in becoming clearer about what might be called metaphorical thought (a 
neglected topic of major importance) if we had a better grasp on what it is to 
think of something (A) as something else (B). What, then, is it to think of A as 
B?’. 19 

This seems 2 promising formulation of the hard core at the heart of all 
assimilation theories. Metaphorical thinking, we can say, means thinking of A 
as B. There are many opinions on what A and B might stand for: that they are 
concepts, or conceptual domains, or fuzzy sets, or semantic fields, or referents, 
Or experiences, or somethings, or (for Goodman, the unregenerate nominalist) 
names. ‘There are many opinions on what ‘thinking as’ might mean: that A and 
B are identified, or fused, or conjoined, or applied to the same entity or class, 
or that one is seen through or seen in terms of the other. But the abstract 
formula ‘thinking of A as B’ seems a happy enough way of capturing the 
essence of the assimilation theory, the constant theme of all the variations. 
Starting with this formula, therefore, I now propose to look afresh at the 
question of metaphorical thinking, to see how we can characterize it and to see 
what it can tell us about the metaphor on the page. 
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If we turn once more to Max Black, we find that he draws an analogy 
between metaphorical thinking and visual perception. 


Suppose I look at the night sky through a piece of heavily smoked glass on which 
certain lines have been left clear. Then I shall see only the stars that can be made to 
lie on the lines previously prepared upon the screen, and the stars I do see will be 
seen as O ised by the screen’s structure. We can think of a metaphor as such a 
screen. . .™ 


Elsewhere, Black likens metaphor to thinking of a straight line as a triangle 
whose vertex has collapsed on to its base.*! This second analogy is better than 
the first, because it emphasizes thinking rather than sense perception. It is still 
strongly visual in character—it is now a comparison with imagined, rather 
than actual, visual experience—but it takes us, perhaps, a step closer to an 
understanding of metaphorical thought. 

Donald Davidson, who might be expected to shy at the notion of metaphor- 
ical thinking, turns out to be, on this point, an unexpected ally. ‘No doubt’, 
Davidson remarks, ‘metaphors . . . do provide a kind of lens or lattice, as 
Black says, through which we view the relevant phenomena’.” 
Unfortunately, the manner in which he elucidates this interior viewing is less 
than felicitous. He compares it, or perhaps identifies it, with the phenomenon 
of ‘seeing as’—seeing A as B—and thus saddles himself with all the obscurities 
and complexities of this unsatisfactory notion. Worse, he illustrates ‘seeing as’ 
by means of the enigmatic and anomalous duck-rabbit picture. 

Davidson, of course, is trying to argue a thesis, namely, that the insight to 
which metaphor points, or with which, rather, it is remotely and contingently 
connected, cannot be expressed in propositional form. ‘Seeing as’, he claims, 
‘is not seeing that’, thus wittily playing upon different senses of ‘seeing’. It 
cannot be denied that he is at least partly right. What can be called in question, 
however, is the propriety of identifying metaphorical thinking with seeing as 
in the first place, since it seems evident that seeing A as B is quite different 
from thinking of A as B. Perceiving lines as a rabbit-picture is both different 
and different in kind from thinking of academics, say, as rabbits. One way of 
emphasizing the difference is to note that my perception of lines is swallowed 
up, so to speak, in my perception of the lines as a rabbit-picture. Only persons 
with special training and a special eye—artists, teachers, and the like—can see 
both the lines and the picture with a simultaneous and equally weighted 
attention. Most people can see the lines, or else the rabbit-picture, but once 
they see the picture the lines are subsumed into it, and cease to be consciously 
thought of as lines. It is quite otherwise when we think of academics as rabbits 
or men as wolves. For in these cases it is precisely the academics, or mankind, 
which remain the focus of attention, and upon which the notions of wolves 
and rabbits cast an uncomfortable light. 
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Reflection upon the views of Black and Davidson will lead, I believe, to the 
conclusion that analogies between sense perception and metaphorical thought 
are neither necessary nor apposite, and this irrespective of whether the analogy 
is with ordinary perception, imagined perception, or seeing as. Samuel Levin 
is nearer the mark when he writes, ‘To conceive of virtue as a woman, a river 
as human, or a lion as speaking is commonplace’.~ Levin was referring here to 
personification only, but I believe that a similar generalization can be made 
about our capacity to think of any kind of A as any kind of B. We have only to 
consider our own experience to see that thinking of one thing as another is an 
entirely normal occurrence, which does not need analogies with something 
else to establish either its existence or its character. It is a quotidian matter to 
think of large corporations and social welfare claumants as parasites, of com- 
munism and capitalism as diseases, of conscience as a guardian, of houses as 
boxes made of ticky-tacky, and of patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel. ` 
There are sermons in stones and books in the running brooks. Youth is spring, 
old age is winter, and music is the food of love. God is an elderly man. Earth is 
a mother, and heaven a place above it. 

Not only is this kind of thinking an everyday matter, but it is important also 
in every kind of intellectual enterprise. For the Pythagoreans, the universal 
order of things was musical. In the Crito the laws of Athens speak aloud to 
Socrates. For Aristotle, the effect of tragedy was a cathartic purging of certain 
emotions. Augustine envisaged the regenerate and unregenerate conditions of 
mankind as two cities. For John of Salisbury, the state was a body; for Hobbes, 
it was a covenant of all its members. Descartes thought of the soul as a 
substance. Science is almost infamously given to this type of thinking: New- 
tonian mechanics can be thought of as a triumph of metaphorical thought, as 
can the popular model of the atom. The language of science and engineering is 
heavy with metaphorical echoes: waves and particles, fusion and fission and 
fields, condensers, brushes, conductors, fluxes, constants, primers, sublima- 
tion, and the quenching of steel. Of course, in the sciences the hope is that the 
propositions which articulate such thinking are expressions of identities, not 
metaphors. But it is reasonable to suppose that these locutions start their lives 
as metaphors: experimental proof is required to deprive them of their initial 
metaphorical character, and to absorb them into the literal vocabulary of 
scientific description. 

If this account of matters is correct, thinking of A as B is an everyday fact of 
experience, open to direct introspection, whose existence does not have to be 
proved, and whose characteristics need not be described in terms of analogies 
with anything else. The further claim that metaphorical thinking is of this kind 
requires a little care: it is not quite the claim that thinking of A as B always 
produces metaphors, but rather that every metaphor is a linguistic expression 
of the thought that A is B. This claim, if allowed, has implications both for the 
interpretation of metaphorical sentences, and for the logical character of the 
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metaphorical expressions which those sentences contain. It is to these matters 
that I now turn. 

‘Man is a wolf’ is, some would say, ambiguous, because it can be taken 
either as an identity statement or as a predicative statement. When taken 
‘literally’ it is an identity statement. When taken ‘metaphorically’, it asserts 
something about the subject ‘man’. In order to make the logical structure of 
this assertion clear and unambiguous, it is necessary to paraphrase the sen- 
tence; and, if the above account of metaphorical thinking is correct, the 
paraphrase must contain an expression which explicitly articulates the thought 
of man as wolf. I propose to employ the locution ‘man-as-wolf’ for this 
purpose, and, in general, to employ the form ‘A-as-B’ in paraphrases of 
metaphorical sentences. Thus, if ‘A is B’ is a metaphorical sentence, in which 
B is the metaphorical expression, it will be paraphrased as ‘A is A-as-B’. In 
practice, of course, even the best paraphrases are only approximations of the 
sentences being paraphrased, so J shall employ also the symbol = followed by 
the expression [pf] to indicate the relation between the original sentence and 
the paraphrase. Thus, if ‘A is B’ stands for a metaphorical sentence, we write 
the sentence and its paraphrase as follows. 


Ais B = [pf] A is A~as-B 
Some illustrations of this method of paraphrase are the following. 


Man is a wolf = [pf] Man is man-as-wolf 
No man is an island = [pf] No man 1s a man-as-an island 
Light thickens = [pf] Light-as-liquid darkens-as-thickens 


He is a long stang of misery = [pf] He is a man-as-a long string-as-misery 


See where the floor of heav’n is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold = [pf] See 
where the sky-as-floor of Heaven-as-material place is covered-as-thick inlaid with 
stars-as-bnght gold patines 


Although some of these metaphorical sentences are quite complex, the 
metaphorical expressions which they contain are represented in the 
paraphrases as having a common tripartite structure, whose three components 
I shall refer to as the metaphorical subject, the metaphorical predicate, and the 
connective. In ‘man-as-wolf’ these are, respectively, ‘man’, ‘wolf’, and ‘-as~’. 
Clearly, the force and significance of the connective is crucial in any gloss upon 
this representation of metaphor. What it indicates is that the extension of the 
metaphorical predicate is enlarged so that it includes the extension of the 
metaphorical subject, although the sense or intension of the metaphorical 
predicate remains unchanged. This is the linguistic product, the linguistic 
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projection, of ‘thinking of one thing as another’. Thinking of man as a wolf is 
expressed, linguistically, by retaining the normal dictionary meaning of ~ 
‘wolf’, but allowing it to denote, within the compass of the metaphor, human 
beings as well as lupine carnivores. The key to metaphor is an enlarged, or to 
be precise a dual, extension. 

All metaphorical expressions can be analysed in this way. In “‘man-as—an 
island’, the extension of ‘island’ is enlarged to include people. In ‘stones-as- 
sermons’, the extension of ‘sermons’ is enlarged to include stones. In ‘string- 
as-misery’, the extension of ‘misery’ is enlarged to include string. It is this 
enlargement, or addition, that is indicated by the connective ‘-as~’. No other 
semantic alteration occurs. Despite their swollen extensions, the metaphorical 
predicates retain their normal sense, and the metaphorical subjects retain their 
normal meaning. This is why, if we should come across a metaphorical 
expression composed of words with which we are unfamiliar, we can discover 
its meaning by looking up a dictionary. Once we know the conventional sense 
of the words, the unconventional extension becomes clear as well. Of course, if 
the metaphor should catch on in everyday discourse, the predicates will 
acquire, in normal usage, either an additional sense (as in ‘an iron will’), or an 
enlarged sense (as in ‘a mental image’). In such cases as these the metaphor is 
‘dead’, and the analysis given here no longer applies. 

Two further logical features of metaphor emerge from this analysis. One is 
that the relation of a metaphorical subject to its predicate is asymmetrical. If 
their positions are reversed, the metaphor is entirely transformed: man-as- 
wolf is quite different from wolf-as-man, stones-as-sermons from sermons-as- 
stones. While this may seem an obvious point, it is of importance in the 
distinction between metaphor and symbol. Symbols have many features in 
common with metaphors, and may be represented similarly by the formula A- 
as-B. But in the case of symbols, the relation of the components to the right 
and left of the connective is symmetrical. A-as-B is equivalent to B-as-A. In ` 
“Tyger! Tyger! burning bright’, we can construe the symbol as both 


= [pf] Tyger-as-the beauty and terror of creation 
and 


= [pf] the beauty and terror of creation-as-Tyger 


In symbols, subject and predicate are semantically interchangeable. In the 
sciences, as we saw earlier, every metaphor aspires to become an identity. 
Symbols have a similar aspiration, and establish a unity that falls just short of 
ontological coincidence. 

The other logical feature is that metaphors are descriptions. This is not 
necessarily a helpful thing to say, since there is no standard or agreed concep- 
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tion of what a description is. Despite the voluminous philosophical literature 
about names and descriptions, most of it is about names, and remarkably little 
about descriptions. Most of it, in any case, concentrates narrowly on proper 
names and definite descriptions, and its real interest lies elsewhere, in the logic 
of the proposition. Leonard Linsky, in a brief discussion of descriptive 
phrases,” refers us to Russell’s and Strawson’s even briefer characterizations of 
definite descriptions. In ‘On Denoting’, Russell held that they were expres- 
sions having a certain form, namely, ‘the so-and-so’, exemplified in ‘the 
present King of England’ or ‘the present King of France’. Strawson later 
described them as ‘phrases beginning with the definite article followed by a 
noun, qualified or unqualified, in the singular’.* As Linsky points out, both of 
these accounts take descriptive phrases to be descriptive in virtue of their 
grammatical form. But grammatical form, he argues, cannot be the factor 
which distinguishes between names and descriptions. 


Consider the proposition, “The Vicar of Wakefield is behind the desk’. If the words 
“The Vicar of Wakefield’ are used to refer to the novel they are the name of the 
novel, not a description. But if the words are used to refer to the Vicar they are a 
description, not a name. But only one phrase is involved, not two. Thus the 
distinction cannot be one of grammatical form 7 


Linsky does not mention a later characterization given by Russell, that a 
definite description is ‘a complex symbol, of which the meaning is derived 
from that of its constituent symbols’.” The problem with this is that some 
names, such as ‘the Tower of London’, or even ‘Augustus Caesar’, would 
seem, on Russell’s account, to be really descriptions. Linsky himself believes 
that phrases are not definite descriptions in themselves, so to speak; rather, a 
phrase will be a definite description or not depending on the logical form of the 
proposition which contains it. 


If the proposition is correctly analysed in a certain fashion it contains a definite 
description, otherwise not. Clearly, ‘the Eternal City’ in “The Eternal City 
welcomed the new Pope’ is not a descriptive phrase. The proposition does not 
entail that there exists one, and only one, city which is eternal.” 


It must be pointed out, however, that, while Linsky would not be prepared to 
draw the inference that there exists one, and only one, city which is eternal, 
there are other people who would be quite happy to do so. For many people, 
‘the Eternal City’ would be both a name and a description, and so, too, would 
“The Vicar of Wakefield’ even when used as the name of a novel. 

These are deep matters, and it would be inappropriate to embark here upon 
a second essay on descriptions in the middle of an essay on metaphor. There- 
fore I shall simply state my belief that phrases are descriptions, not because of 
their grammatical form. or their logical role in propositions, but because of 
their conceptual content; and furthermore, that a word or phrase can be both a 
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name and a description simultaneously. A locution is a description (a descrip- 
tion of any kind, not just a definite description) if it names at least one property 
of the object, or the class of objects, of which it is a description. ‘A table’ can 
be regarded as a name for a certain class of objects, or as a description of a 
certain class of objects, or as a name of a certain property which objects possess 
if they are of a certain kind. 

Descriptions, furthermore, must be distinguished from describing. A descrip- 
tion is a certain kind of locution, defined by its conceptual character. Describ- 
ing is a use to which a locution is put; it occurs whenever the locution conveys 
further information about something already mentioned elsewhere in the same 
piece of discourse. Describing is always done by means of descriptions, but 
not all descriptions are used just for describing. Some are used for naming 
things instead, and some are used for both naming and describing together. 
This distinction between naming and describing is, of course, the essential 
insight underlying Keith Donnellan’s distinction between the referential and 
the attributive uses of definite descriptions.” 

Metaphors count as descriptions because metaphorical predicates are des- 
criptions of metaphorical subjects. ‘Wolf in ‘man-as-wolf’ names at least one 
property of human beings (who, it will be recalled, now form part of the 
extension of ‘wolf’ and therefore must possess some property connoted by the 
word). ‘Wolf in the proposition ‘Man is a wolf’ is then a description which is 
used to describe the subject of the proposition. More abstractly, the thought of 
A as B becomes, when it is expressed in words, a description of A as B; and 
when this expression is itself incorporated in the predicate of a proposition, ıt 
produces a description of A as A-as-B: It should be noted here that ‘as’ and 
‘-as-’ are not the same. The latter reports a conceptual structure in which a 
concept is enlarged by the addition of the extension of another concept. The 
former reports a propositional structure in which a metaphorical expression is 
predicated of something. This difference, however, is a difference in verbal 
form and pragmatic function, not in conceptual content. There is no difference 
in conceptual content between a description of A as B (where B is a metaphor- 
ical expression) and a description of A as A-as-B. 

The claim that metaphors are descriptions is not, perhaps, earthshaking in 
itself. But it does provide a convenient way of distinguishing between the 
logical character of metaphor on the one hand, and, on the other, semantic 
figures such as metonymy and synecdoche. Metonymies (‘throne’ for 
monarchy) and synecdoches (‘wheels’ for motor car) are usages in which one 
verbal expression substitutes for another, but does not describe it. We can, if 
we wish, represent metonymic and synecdochic thinking by constructions like 
‘monarchy-as-throne’ and ‘motor-as-wheels’. But the ‘predicates’ in these 
formulae—the components after ‘~as~’—are not descriptive of the ‘subjects’. I 
venture to suggest that, so far as their internal conceptual structure is con- 
cerned, metonymues and synecdoches are names, and metaphors are descrip- 
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tions. Metonymies and synecdoches pick out, but metaphors describe, their 
objects. 

The analysis of metaphorical expressions into metaphorical subjects and 
metaphorical predicates provides us with a useful method for classifying 
metaphors. This is a topic which has not, so far, attracted a great deal of 
attention. The best-known classification is that of Christine Brooke-Rose.*' 
This is based upon English grammar, or, more precisely, upon English parts 
of speech. It is a splendid and illuminating study of metaphors, but in the end it 
is inductively rather than theoretically motivated. The system that I propose 
here is based upon the inner logical structure of metaphor, and has the virtue of 
simplicity. It is motivated by the fact that metaphorical subjects and metaphor- 
ical predicates are not always explicitly articulated, but have to be mentally 
supplied by the listener or reader. 

Firstly, then, we may distinguish surface metaphor. This is the kind in which 
the metaphorical subject and predicate are explicitly stated. ‘Man is a wolf’ is a 
surface metaphor, and so are the following. 


My vegetable Love should grow 
Vaster than Empires, and more slow. 


Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


Deep subject metaphors, which are very common, are found whenever the 
predicate 1s explicitly stated but the subject is not. Some examples are: 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 


Full many a flower 1s born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Shades of the pnson-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 


In these, the reader or listener must supply the subject, and he will choose one 
partly to fit in with the predicate, and partly to fit in with the context. Supply- 
ing a missing metaphorical subject is similar to grasping conversational 
implicatures. 

Deep predicate metaphors, finally, which are less common, are found 
whenever the subject is explicitly stated but the predicate is not. They are 
somewhat thinner and less vivid than deep subject metaphors, and have about 
them a greater air of the conventional. They are often personifications, 
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although ‘light’ in ‘light thickens’ is also of this type. Some other examples, in 
which I italicize the deep predicate metaphors, are: 


Death lays his icy hand on Kings. 


Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had ın her sober livery all things clad. 


The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day 


Passion or conquest, wander where they will 
Attend upon them still. 


The question is, of course, whether this classification (or any classification) 
of metaphor is of any use, apart from whatever mental exercise it may pro~ 
vide. One possibility is that it might serve as a stylistic marker, whether of an 
individual author, a national literature, a period, or a type of discourse. Ken- 
nings, for instance, are without exception deep subject metaphors, and it 
might be argued that this type of metaphor is a mark of Old Germanic 
prosody. Again, a riddle (which Aristotle considered to be a type of metaphor) 
could be described as a metaphor which is buried so deeply that its unearthing 
becomes a puzzle. Deep predicate metaphors depend heavily on their context 
for intelligibility, and are therefore deeply embedded in the flow of discourse; 
it might therefore be argued that they are the mark of a flattish kind of 
language that lacks the scintillations and highlights of sudden and unexpected 
conceits. These suggestions, however, can only point towards paths that 
might be followed. My own suspicion, in fact, is that the paths may prove to 
be dead ends, that it is metaphor’s content, not its form, which produces 
variations in style. 


Hugh Bredin, Dept of Scholastic Philosophy, The Queen’s University of Belfast, 
Belfast BT'7 INN, Northern Ireland. 
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LIMITS OF ALLUSION 
Michael Leddy 


I. LIMITS 


WHAT DO we talk about when we talk about allusion? Numerous compendia 
and critical studies of allusion contain little or no discussion of this question; 
such texts seem to proceed from the assumption that the notion of allusion is a 
clear, shared given. But is it? Consider M. H. Abrams’s definition: ‘a brief 
reference, explicit or indirect, to a person, place, or event, or to another 
literary work or passage’.’ While I have no doubt that Abrams knows an 
allusion when he sees one (he offers as an example “Dust hath closed Helen’s 
eye’, a line from Thomas Nashe’s ‘A Litany in Time of Plague’), the definition 
that he offers gives little help, for ıt offers no limits: by this definition allusion 
seems to be not a special case but the very stuff speech acts are made of. And of 
course we do sometimes speak of someone alluding (i.e. referring) to, say, a 
forthcoming trip; as Nelson Goodman observes, ‘allusion’ is sometimes used 
‘as a very general term virtually coextensive with “‘reference”’ itself’.? Never- 
theless, if someone should give a rundown of his or her activities by saying ‘I 
just wrote an essay about Hamlet; now I’m reading about Helen of Troy, and 
I’m going to Boston and New York next week to attend weddings’, it would 
be highly unusual, at the very least, to describe this utterance as containing 
allusions to people, places, and events. And while we do sometimes speak of 
someone alluding to, say, a forthcoming trip, we do not typically speak of 
someone making an allusion to a forthcoming trip, nor do we typically charac- 
terize an announcement of a forthcoming trip as allusive. Although Abrams’s 
definition cannot help to distinguish allusions from other references, there 
seem to be limits umplicit in the typical use of the vocabulary of allusion, or 
what I shall call allusion-words (‘allusion’, ‘allusive’, ‘to allude’, ‘to make an 
allusion’). No essence of allusion is at issue here; as Goodman points out, 
‘allusion’ itself resists firm definition. If firm definition of the term is unfeasible 
(or, by prescription, all too easy), it is possible—and, I think, illuminating —to 
sketch a description of some limits implicit in the typical use of allusion- 
words. If, for instance, we agree that it would be atypical to use the words 
‘allusion’, ‘allusive’, and ‘making an allusion’ in relation to the above rundown 
of activities, such agreement, I would suggest, tells us something about what 
we talk about when we talk about allusion as a kind of reference (and not as 
reference itself). I shall suggest three main limits, limits that mark allusion as 
(1) a reference to a kind of entity or event, (2) a reference that invokes one or 
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more associations of such an entity or event and brings them to bear upon a 
present context, and (3) a local, small-scale device.’ I shall further suggest that 
these implicit limits present great difficulties for the extension of allusion- 
words to the non-verbal contexts of music and the visual arts. 

One limit on the use of allusion~words concerns subject-matter. Consider 
these statements: 


(1) Prufrock: ‘No! I am not Prince Hamlet’. 
(2) Wife, accused of untidiness, to husband: ‘I’m not your mother’. 
(3) Mae West: ‘I’m no angel’. 


The three utterances work along similar lines, ‘Prince Hamlet’, “your mother’, 
and ‘angel’ invoking qualities that the speakers disavow: ‘I am not a star 
player, not cut out for decisive, dramatic action’ (that at least is the Prufrockian 
conception of Hamlet); ‘’m not someone who vacuums every day’; ‘I’m not a 
virtuous, chaste creature but an earthly and earthy woman’.* But it is unlikely 
that anyone would say that (2) and (3) involve allusions. The difference 
between (1) and (2)/(3) lies in the object of reference: we can make a start on 
sketching limits by noting that allusion-words typically describe a reference to 
a certain kind of entity or event, namely cultural material that is shared to 
some limited extent, neither highly personal nor so well known as to be ‘too’ 
obvious. Such distinctions are rough but not useless, as particular cases will 
bear out: Hamlet has meaning for far more people in our culture than does 
‘someone’s’ mother and for far fewer people than does ‘angel’. The notion of 
cultural materials shared to some limited extent typically shapes the use of 
allusion-words; it is for instance a notion implicit (if unacknowledged) in 
Catherine Elgin’s comments on allusion: her principal example of allusion— 
saying that a philosophical work is ‘Hegelian’—is a matter not only of the 
route of reference but of the object of reference. We can allude by saying “This 
is Hegelian’, but it is unlikely that highly personal or all-too-obvious state- 
ments such as “This is like Mom’s meat loaf’ or ‘She was like a mother to me’ 
will count as allusions to the qualities of one mother’s cooking or to mother- 
hood in general. Elgin’s account does not allow for such distinctions, but even 
her choice of an example bespeaks their importance.* Thus when we talk about 
allusion it is not enough that utterer and audience ‘share the same language and 
cultural tradition’, that a reference be to ‘a presumably familiar person or 
thing’, or that a reference ‘secure a resonant emotional effect from the associa- 
tions already existing in the reader’s mind’.® For some references are so per- 
sonal (‘I’m not your mother’) and some so widely shared (‘I’m no angel’) that 
it is doubtful if they will count as allusions.’ Allusion then is predicated upon 
the possibility that some will catch the point while others will (or would) miss 
it; even when an allusion seems obvious, the fact that there is pleasure in 
recognition presupposes that an allusion is not all that obvious, not to 
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everyone. Thus the tendency to speak of allusions as references to historical or 
literary materials (not because history and literature are the proper domain of 
allusion but because their materials are public and often not that widely 
shared); thus the tendency to speak not of reading or hearing allusions but of 
discovering, finding, identifying, or spotting them, as if they were sunken 
treasures or hitherto unknown varieties of fauna and flora; thus the possibility 
for critical practice of revealing that which is ‘hidden’ (hidden not from 
oneself, of course, but from others).® 

If we have a sense why Prufrock’s ‘No! Iam not Prince Hamlet’ counts as an 
allusion while a wife’s ‘I’m not your mother’ and Mae West’s ‘I’m no angel’ do 
not, we still need to consider why ‘No! I am not Prince Hamlet’ and Nashe’s 
‘Dust hath closed Helen’s eye’ count as allusions while ‘I just wrote an essay 
about Hamlet’ and ‘Now I’m reading about Helen of Troy’ do not. We can 
sketch a second limit by noting that allusion-words typically describe a 
reference that invokes one or more associations of appropriate cultural material 
and brings them to bear upon a present context. Nashe’s ‘Dust hath closed 
Helen’s eye’, for instance, invokes a quality—all-surpassing beauty— 
attributed to Helen of Troy; the line not only reports Helen’s death but also 
declares that then, as now, even the most beautiful among us are subject to 
death. By contrast, ‘Now I’m reading about Helen of Troy’ refers to Helen but 
invokes no qualities attributed to her. (Of course not every invocation is an 
allusion: e.g. “This is like Mom’s meat loaf.) 

Characterizing allusion as invocation can help to distinguish allusions from 
‘mere’ quotations: to quote a popular saying, for instance, is typically not to 
make an allusion; “That’s the way the ball bounces’ applies to strokes of ill luck 
but invokes no particular context associated with the saying — it just is a saying 
to apply fo various contexts. (It 1s possible to allude by quoting a saying so as 
to invoke a context: I may say ‘I neither lose nor gain’ to allude to that fountain 
of proverbs Sancho Panza or to a particular situation in which he uttered—in 
translation—those words.) And characterizing allusion as invocation can help 
to remind us that while there are conventional ways of making allusions (e.g. a 
reference to Helen to invoke all-surpassing beauty), no word or string of 
words is an allusion by convention. In shifting circumstances the same words 
may or may not invoke associations and may or may not count as an allusion. 
A wife who says to a jealous husband ‘I will not have you make me into a 
Desdemona’ makes an allusion, but an actress playing Desdemona who 
addresses these words to an incompetent makeup artist makes no allusion.? We 
can imagine circumstances in which even a conventionalized string of words 
such as ‘that is the question’ does not function as an allusion, even for utterers 
who know something of its associations (1.e. Hamlet, soliloquy, moment of 
crisis, Shakespeare’s play): a teacher pointing to blackboard examples of 
indicative, interrogatory, and exclamatory sentences might say “This is the 
statement, that is the question; that one over there is the exclamation’. By the 
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same token, ‘Now I’m reading about Helen of Troy’ can in appropriate 
circumstances bear allusive force: imagine someone addressing these words to 
a woman to invoke Helen’s beauty and associate it with hers. Indeed, any 
seemingly non-allusive reference to appropriate cultural materials can in the 
right circumstances serve to invoke associations: imagine a young governess 
remarking to her employer ‘I’ve been reading Jane Eyre’. 

A third limit implicit in the use of allusion-words: such use typically des- 
cribes a local, small-scale device, a part that we can locate, to which we can 
point (I am not suggesting that allusions are thereby limited to only local 
significance). Thus the familiar expressions “This word ques to.. 4-5 “This 
phrase is an allusion’; “This line contains an allusion to. . .’. Our language 
marks allusions as locatable in words (though not, of course, apart from 
intention and context): we make allusions (and jokes and puns); we are ironic 
(and sarcastic and silly). While the categories are not mutually exclusive (we 
can make allusions or be allusive, make witticisms or be witty), it at least 
seems that we can point to allusions (et al.) in a way that we cannot always 
point to irony (ef al.). Irony (et al.) can reside in tone of voice; allusions (et al.) 
cannot. I may adopt a dramatically deep tone of voice to signal an audience 
that I am making an allusion, but my tone of voice does not make my words 
an allusion: there is no such thing as an allusive tone of voice. To say, for 
instance, ‘I’m no angel’ in a Mae Western voice is to imitate Mae West, not to 
allude. 

The typical use of allusion-words further marks allusion as a local, small- 
scale device through what I shall call a container principle: a statement that a 
text alludes or is allusive will typically be taken to mean that it contains one or 
more allusions, not that it is an allusion. Such a principle helps to explain why 
the use of allusion-words becomes curtailed when we move to matters beyond 
the local. Earl Miner, for instance, posits categories of imitative and structural 
allusion—‘the Odyssey is alluded to structurally by Joyce’s Ulysses, and music is 
alluded to by Eliot in Four Quartets? —but Miner’s restricted use of allusion- 
words here is significant: the difficulty of notions of imitative or structural 
allusion becomes apparent when we consider locatability and ask where imi- 
tative or structural allusions are and how we might use the words ‘allusion’ 
and ‘to make an allusion’ to talk about them. If we want to say that the Four 
Quartets allude structurally to music, are they then an allusion to music (or to a 
particular Beethoven quartet)? Does each quartet count as an allusion? Each 
section of each quartet? In writing four poems is Eliot making an allusion? 
Would we ever have occasion to explain allusion by pointing to Four Quartets 
as an example? I raise these improbable questions only to suggest the logical 
difficulty of talking about allusion when it is difficult to use allusion-words, a 
difficulty that stems from moving beyond the notion of allusion as a local, 
small-scale device. 

Terms such as ‘local’ and ‘small-scale’ furnish necessanly rough but not 
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useless criteria. To quote a particular proverb may be to make an allusion to 
Sancho Panza, but to quote a dozen proverbs in a row is to imitate Sancho. As 
we move away from local, small-scale reference, we move towards relations 
of imitation or similarity that are too large, too complete for allusion-words to 
describe, and it is important to note that the use of allusion-words does not 
imply imitation or similarity (as when I make an allusion to Helen). Some 
general suggestions as to what seems too large or too complete for allusion- 
words to describe: 

A form: As with Miner’s discussion of imitative and structural allusion, we 
need to note the difficulty of using the word ‘allusion’ to describe a form. 
Whether generic or specific to a single maker, a form is better described as a 
form, and not as an allusion. A poet’s Petrarchan sonnet is not an allusion to 
Petrarch, nor is a poem in the exact sprung rhythm of Hopkins’s ‘God’s 
Grandeur’ an allusion to ‘God’s Grandeur’. (To say that not the poem but its 
number of lines or rhyme scheme or metre is an allusion would be odder 
still.) 

A style or technique: The difficulty inherent in the notion of style as allusion 
is apparent in Elgin’s discussion’of stylistic allusion; like Miner’s discussion of 
imitative and structural allusion, it too is marked by a restricted use of 
allusion-words. Elgin offers, for instance, the example of ‘an epistolary novel 
about contemporary America [that] stylistically alludes to the epistolary novels 
of the eighteenth century’ (WRR, p. 145). But how might we use the words 
‘allusion’ and ‘to make an allusion’ here? Is the novel or its style then an 
allusion? In writing the novel, is the novelist making an allusion? Such ques- 
tions suggest again the logical difficulty of talking about allusion when it 1s 
difficult to use allusion-words. Elgin does allow for cases in which a work ‘just 
instantiates or imitates a particular style’ (WWR, p. 145); in ght of the dif- 
culty of using allusion-words to describe style, I would suggest that it makes 
better sense to talk about style in terms of instantiation or imitation and not in 
terms of allusion. E.g. Joyce’s odyssey through English prose styles in the 
‘Oxen of the Sun’ episode of Ulysses is not a series of allusions but a series of 
imitations and parodies. A successful imitation, in fact, may contain nothing in 
the way of allusion (a piece of prose might be thoroughly Joycean in its 
multilingual wordplay while making no allusions to Finnegans Wake). 

A subject: Here too the relation goes beyond one described by allusion- 
words. The Sesame Street skit ‘Squeal of Fortune’ is more clearly described as a 
takeoff of Wheel of Fortune, not as an allusion to that television show. A novel 
whose main characters are 2 cuckolded husband, his bedfast mate, and a 
pseudo-son may thereby resemble Ulysses but is not an allusion to Ulysses. 
(Nor are the characters themselves allusions, any more than Leopold Bloom is 
himself an allusion to Odysseus.) On a smaller scale, a context or scene that 
resembles another might be said to draw or play upon or parallel or recall the 
other, but such a relation of similarity is again too large to count as an allusion: 
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the scene in Joyce’s ‘The Dead’ of Michael Furey standing in a garden below 
Gretta Conroy’s window recalls the balcony scene of Romeo and Juliet, but it 
would be difficult to call the scene itself an allusion. 

‘Too large’ and ‘too complete’ are far from rigid terms. It might be possible 
to use a complete poem (say Ezra Pound’s ‘In a Station of the Metro’) to 
invoke a kind of poetry, a particular historical moment, just as one can recite 
Hamlet’s soliloquy to invoke features of the dramatic soliloquy or sing ‘As 
Time Goes By’ to invoke the glamour and romance of Casablanca. Here again, 
however, the use of allusion-words becomes limited: it still is difficult to think 
of describing the poem, the soliloquy, or the song as an allusion. And if 
Pound’s poem were to appear as part of another poem we would have not an 
allusion but a poem within a poem.'’ However variable the boundary may be, 
the typical use of allusion-words marks allusion as a local, small-scale device. 


II. BEYOND LIMITS 


Might we extend the use of allusion-words, with its implicit limits, to the non- 
verbal contexts of music and the visual arts? The difficulties that such exten- 
sions entail suggest that allusion is a verbal category without very obvious 
non-verbal equivalents. As I shall argue, the extension of allusion-words to 
music and the visual arts tends to blur their use, for the typical use of allusion- 
words and the limits such use implies undergo silent and significant alteration 
when we move beyond the verbal. Such alteration warrants careful considera- 
tion, for two reasons. First, the question of allusion-words in non-verbal 
contexts has been little explored: as far as I can determine, music and art critics 
have never adopted allusion-words in a self-conscious way, though critical 
identification of non-verbal ‘allusions’ is often so casual that one might think 
questions of terminology have been not only explored but long decided. 
Second, an examination of the particular problems of allusion-words has a 
bearing upon the general question of what might be gained or lost in the 
extension of a verbal category to non-verbal contexts. The question, of course, 
is not whether composers and artists can avail themselves of complex referen- 
tial possibilities; the question is how we might best describe those possibilities. 
In a time of what W. J. T. Mitchell calls ‘linguistic imperialism’, in which 
language and particular verbal categories have served as models in the analysis 
of non-verbal activities, the possibility of a broad understanding of allusion 
might well possess a certain attraction; Stephanie Ross, for instance, goes so 
far as to present an aesthetic imperative: “we ought to recognize allusion within 

. other arts—from one painting to another, one symphony to another’.” 
Yet a broad understanding—the notion that there is a single activity called 
‘allusion’ in which speakers, writers, composers, visual artists all participate— 
is one that the typical use of alluston-words does not bear out. 
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MUSIC 


‘Quotation’, not ‘allusion’, is the dominant term in the description of music, as 
the presence of the one and not the other as a heading in the bibliographical 
reference The Music Index suggests.'* A rich figurative vocabulary suggests 
that musical quotation works on a local, small-scale level, that a musical 
quotation is a part that we can locate, to which we can point—a ‘bit’, ‘frag- 
ment’, ‘shard’, ‘snatch’, ‘snippet’, or ‘splinter’. When allusion-words appear in 
descriptions of music, they quite often tum out to be synonymous with 
quotation-words, as when Howard Mayer Brown writes of songs ‘alluding to 
melodic materials’ (i.e., quoting other songs’ melodies) or when Charles 
Rosen notes ‘the nineteenth-century composer’s use of quotation, the thematic 
allusion to a previous work’. A musical quotation, like a verbal quotation, 
may or may not serve to invoke associations: Charlie Parker’s frequent quo- 
tations of ‘Pop Goes the Weasel’ in his improvisations do not ask us to bring 
that melody’s associations to bear upon a present context; rather, the quo- 
tations seem to ask for nothing more than recognition of their source. As 
Gunther Schuller remarks of Art Tatum’s often gratuitous use of quotation, 
“What, after all, has the Stars and Stripes to do with Massenet’s Elégie?’!® A 
musical quotation can work in numerous ways to invoke associations musical 
and/or extra~musical; as in Charles Ives’s music, a quotation can invoke musi- 
cal features, verbal materials (titles or lyrics), a context associated with a piece 
of music, or serve as an act of homage.” 

Although allusion-words do not presently distinguish musical quotations 
that invoke associations from those that do not, they could serve to mark that 
distinction. But because the notion of verbal allusion is not synonymous with 
quotation, it would seem more precise to distinguish among different varieties 
of musical quotation than between musical quotations and musical allusions 
(which are, after all, still quotations). At any rate, when we move beyond 
quotation, allusion-words begin to lose all precision in relation to music, as we 
approach matters of form, style or technique, and subject, matters too large, 
too complete for allusion-words to apply. In an analysis of Charles Ives’s First 
Piano Sonata and its borrowings from hymns, Dennis Marshall rightly recog- 
nizes that at some point the notion of quotation, with its suggestions of a local, 
small-scale device, must yield: ‘the term “quotation” seems hardly adequate to 
describe the fundamental importance of these hymn tunes as formal models 
and as unifying factors’.’® If quotation-words are hardly adequate, allusion- 
words are no more adequate to take their place: a composition that takes a 
form, style, or subject from another goes well beyond the limits of allusion- 
words. Ross’s suggestions that a musical work can allude to another ‘by 
incorporating formal and expressive elements’ or ‘by examining the same 
[programmatic] subject’ (“AA’, p. 67) are not borne out by the typical use of 
allusion-words: if we do not call the metre or rhyme scheme or subject of a 
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poem an allusion, it seems as odd to call the tempo or time signature or 
programmatic subject of a musical work an allusion. V. A. Howard makes a 
claim similar to Ross’s, that a musical work ‘may allude without quotation by 
literal exemplification of the general features of a musical style as with Proko- 
fiev’s Classical Symphony’ (OMQ’, p. 308), but how might allusion-words 
work here? One would be hard put to say that Prokofiev’s composition is an 
allusion (the container principle again). Howard’s analysis furnishes another 
example of the logical difficulty of talking about allusion when it is difficult to 
use allusion-words: Howard asserts that ‘nonquotational allusions literally 
exemplify the more global, ubiquitous features of a musical genre or style’ but 
then remarks that passages of the Classical Symphony ‘count as allusions’ 
COMQ’, p. 309). Surely it is the symphony—not isolated passages—that 
exemplifies features of the classical symphony, but it would, of course, be 
difficult to say that the entire work is an allusion. The use of allusion-words 
blurs too in Brown’s analysis of Johannes Martini’s La Martinella and an 
anonymous composer’s La Martinella: ‘no further allusions to Martini’s 
Martinella occur until the final initative section, which is based on the second 
half of Martini’s original fantasia’ (“ECH’, p. 32). Yet a composition that 
recasts a precursor work’s melodies, that bases an entire section upon a section 
of that earlier work, that shares its title, that imitates to this extent, surely goes 
beyond the limits of allusion-words (just as variations on a theme are vari- 
ations on it and not allusions to it). Similarly, the numerous jazz compositions 
built on the chord progression of ‘J Got Rhythm’ are said to be based on ‘I Got 
Rhythm’, not to be allusions to it, and a work in the style of another composer 
or performer or based on another composer’s theme is not itself an allusion. 
When Gunther Schuller speaks of Cab Calloway’s ‘allusions to some of Al 
Jolson’s nasal, whining vocalisms’, he is speaking, of course, of imitation, of 
passages sung in Jolson’s vocal style (TSE, p. 330). 

One might wonder still about brief musical passages that do not involve 
quotation, as when a musical phrase is in some way reminiscent of another. 
Such a passage can be readily characterized as a near-quotation or a reworking, 
yet perhaps allusion-words have a limited, precise function here, if the new 
phrase invokes the precursor’s associations and brings them to bear upon the 
present context. Yet such instances still bring in considerations of style beyond 
the limits of allusion-words; typically, recognition of the stylistic source seems 
to be the point, as when we say that a phrase is Schubertian or that a voicing is 
Ellingtonian. (By contrast, ‘No! I am not Prince Hamlet’ is hardly 
Shakespearean.) And when we move beyond specific sources, we are well 
beyond allusion, as when a musician produces variations upon stock musical 
phrases and patterns, elaborating, as Philip Keppler says of Gustav Mahler, 
‘upon desirable material . . . with no interest in its former status’.'? Perhaps the 
most important point is that the description of music seems not to require 
allusion-words; there seem to be no matters that cannot be described with 
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economy and precision in the terms of a technical and figurative vocabulary 
already rich in distinctions. 

VISUAL ART 

In visual art as in music, ‘quotation’, not ‘allusion’, is again the dominant term, 
as the presence of the one and not the other as a heading in the bibliographical 
reference RILA suggests.” When allusion-words appear in descriptions of 
visual art— which they do quite often—the extension of the verbal category to 
the visual typically involves a loss of precision that manifests itself in various 
ways. The very presence of the verbal category seems likely to engender 
confusion, as in Harold Rosenberg’s discussion of allusion, parody, and quo- 
tation, which begins by marking allusion as essentially different from parody 
and quotation but goes on to describe parody and quotation as “forms of 
allusion’.*4 Göran Hermerén’s mgorous analysis of artistic influence too 
becomes remarkably clouded in its treatment of allusion and visual art, offer- 
ing an unhelpful (because unlimited) notion of allusion as all-purpose evoca- 
tion: ‘the artist who created X . . . intended to make beholders think of Y’.7 A 
painting of a turkey entering an oven may be intended to make beholders think 
of how delicious the cooked bird will taste; a painting of the launching of the 
Titanic may be intended to make beholders mindful of subsequent disaster, 
but we hardly need allusion-words to account for such associations. 

If it were merely a matter of recasting Hermerén’s analysis in terms of the 
first two limits I have posited, the case for allusion-words in the description of 
visual art would be strong. But it is the third limit implicit in the typical use of 
alluston-words—that which marks allusion as a local, small-scale device —that 
poses the greatest difficulty for the extension of allusion-words to visual art. In 
this regard, it is important to note that when allusion-words appear in descrip- 
tions of visual art, they typically describe not wide-ranging references to 
cultural materials but features of art works ‘about’ other art works — matters of 
borrowing, imitation, indebtedness, reminiscence; matters involving 
similarity of form, style or technique, and subject. And here again, as with 
verbal discourse and music, such matters seem to be too large, too complete 
for allusion-words to apply. Thus we find not that the use of allusion-words is 
extended to the visual but that the use is altered to apply to matters that lie 
beyond it, for the very stuff of ‘allusion’ in visual art falls beyond the limits of 
allusion-words. Ross, for instance, offers ‘a paradigm case of allusion in art’ 
CAA’, p. 60)—Roy Lichtenstein’s paintings of Rouen Cathedral—that is a case 
not of allusion but of a much larger relation—parody or takeoff. Certainly 
Lichtenstein’s paintings invoke associations of Monet’s; the only question is 
whether allusion-words offer a precise way to describe the relation. That 
Lichtenstein’s paintings share Monet’s subject (the cathedral) and form (a series 
of representations) suggests that the relation is too large, too complete for 
allusion-words to apply. As if to confirm the point, Ross’s discussion features 
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another example of how the use of allusion-words becomes curtailed when we 
move beyond the notion of allusion as a local, small-scale device: Lichten- 
stein’s paintings, Ross says, offer ‘a paradigm case of allusion’ and ‘allude to 
Monet’ (‘AA’, pp. 60, 66), but where is the ‘allusion’? Is the series itself an 
allusion? Are the paintings themselves allusions? Ross never says that they are; 
that she does not suggests again the difficulty of describing a whole as an 
allusion and the logical difficulty of talking about allusion when it is difficult to 
use allusion-words. 

When we move from works to parts of works, matters of —_ style or 
technique, and subject still make the use of allusion-words problematic. I cite 
three examples: 

A form: Ronald Paulson, discussing the first plate of A Harlot’s Progress, 
suggests that Hogarth ‘is alluding to the composition of a Choice of Hercules 
and a Visitation’.” Clearly the relation here is one of formal similarity; if such 
similarity falls beyond the limits of allusion-words, we might better say that 
‘the arrangement of figures is meant to recall the composition of .. .’. 

A style or technique: Renée Riese Hubert says of Joseph Cornell’s Untitled 
(Juan Gris) that its ‘newspaper cuttings, wood fiber, a black shadowlike pro- 
file, and a window obviously allude to Juan Gns’s universe’.** But reification 
seems odd: do we want to say that the wood fibre is an allusion? As considera- 
tions of style or technique merge with considerations of medium, allusion- 
words seem ever more dubious: can a particular brand or shade of paint be 
called an allusion? Cornell’s title itself suggests a relation beyond allusion, one 
of homage by means of characteristic materials. 

A subject: Hermerén characterizes Picasso’s The Studio as an allusion to 
Velazquez’s Las Meninas (IAL, p. 75). Aside from the difficulty of describing 
the whole painting as an allusion, the similarities of subject (and form) suggest 
a much larger relation (as they do with Lichtenstein and Monet).” 

An examination of verbal elements within visual art further suggests the 
general difficulty of using allusion-words to describe visual representations. 
The crucial point here is the distinction between the representation of words in 
pictorial space (words that are ‘there’) and the representation of a speech act 
(words not ‘there’ in pictorial space): only the latter would seem to invite 
description in terms of allusion-words.* Imagine, for instance, a painting of 
William Butler Yeats holding a piece of manuscript on which we read the 
words ‘How can we know the dancer from the dance?’: what we have here is 
not an allusion to ‘Among School Children’ but a representation of a draft of 
the poem, of words in pictorial space. By contrast, a cartoon in which 
someone poses this question to a companion (improbably observing a square 
dance, perhaps) could involve an allusion to Yeats’s poem. But the question in 
the form of a cartoon caption (or speech balloon) is not ‘there’ in pictorial 
space; it already involves us in verbal, not visual, allusion. 

In the visual arts as in music, however, there may be a limited, precise role 
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for allusion-words to play, suggested by Millard Meiss’s analysis of Piero della 
Francesca’s Montefeltro altarpiece.” Pondering a curious detail in the paint- 
ing —a large egg suspended from an apse, Meiss notes that ‘The great egg was 
. ..acommon symbol of the immaculate conception of Christ’ (‘OS’, p. 95) 
and suggests that the symbol has a relation to Count Federigo, who ıs 
represented in the painting: 


The ostrich egg, symbol of a supernatural birth, may perhaps allude to the excep- 
tional, and in the eyes of contemporaries, not wholly natural birth of Federigo’s 
son. The egg may also refer, as it frequently did, to a departed, though not ın this 
instance an indifferent, mother, and to one (the Count) who forgets the past, 
‘reaching forth unto those things that are before’. (‘OS’, p. 97) 


Such an example appears to fall within the limits of allusion I have suggested: 
there is a reference to cultural material shared to some limited extent (the egg 
as symbol of Christ’s conception); Piero invokes its associations and brings 
them to bear upon a present context (the birth of the Count’s son), and the 
reference, while of considerable importance, is a local, small-scale device. The 
question of reification persists (do we want to say that there is an allusion in the 
upper half of the painting?), but the altarpiece presents us with a case markedly 
different from those of similarity (of form, style or technique, subject) above. # 


HI. CONCLUSIONS 


The examples I have examined suggest that the extension of allusion-words to 
non-verbal contexts is highly problematic: in the description of music, 
allusion-words often function as somewhat blurred synonyms for quotation- 
words; in the description of both music and visual art, allusion-words serve to 
describe matters that fall beyond the limits implicit in the typical use of 
allusion-words—similarities of form, style or technique, and subject.” While 
Leo Steinberg’s claim that ‘the application of inappropriate terms to artistic 
practice has toxic side effects’ may be melodramatic,” the use of allusion- 
words to describe intra-art relations of similarity does suggest the problems 
inherent in extending a verbal category to non-verbal contexts. The question, 
again, is not whether composers and artists can avail themselves of complex 
referential possibilities; the question is how we might best describe those 
possibilities. Whether it is preferable to preserve a consistent use of allusion- 
words with limited applicability in non-verbal contexts or to allow for 
markedly different uses of allusion-words in verbal and non-verbal contexts: 
that is the question for the reader to decide. Reader? 


Michael Leddy, Department of English, Eastern Mlinois University, Charleston, 
Illinois 61920-3099, USA. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND IRONY 
B. R. Tilghman 


I 


THE REPUTATION of Charles Le Brun (1619-1690, Le Premier Peintre du Roi, 
theoretician, Director of the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, Direc- 
tor of the Gobelins) has not fared well. Already by 1680 younger painters no 
longer found in his teaching the ideals they wished to follow.! Later writers 
criticized the theories and practice of Le Brun for their sterility. It was his 
views about expression and emotion that drew the greatest ire. André Fon- 
taine, for example, said that it will be ‘the unpardonable error of Le Brun to 
give recipes for representing at one’s pleasure simple love, admiration or faith and 
to freeze forever what is most mobile and most individual in the human face’.? 
John Pope-Hennessy echoes this charge when he speaks of how, in the practice 
of the Academy, Raphael was ‘academicized’ and how the training in the 
Academy was based on copying. He goes on to describe Le Brun’s lecture on 
expression as a ‘harangue” and adds that the line of thought about Raphael 
‘eventuated in Lebrun’s notorious handbook on the expression of emotion in 
the visual arts . . .*. The “academicizing’ criticism is echoed by Louis Dimier 
when he says of the style of seventeenth-century classical French painting that 
‘Vouet had introduced it, Poussin made a discipline of it, LeBrun an 
administration’.° 

It is not my intention nor is it within my competence to redeem the repu- 
tation of Le Brun for the present day art world. I do believe, however, that it is 
probable that when his work is seen in the context of the problems of his 
century it will be found to deserve better than it has received. I shall, then, first 
try to describe what that context was and how Le Brun responded to it and 
then I shall use Le Brun’s theories as a way of calling attention to a philosophi- 
cal dimension of the problem the visual arts face in the representation of 
human beings and human action. 


I 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century France had known a long 
history of Gothic art, but the renaissance developments in Italy had passed her 
by. What we know as French classical painting had to be, as it were, created 
from scratch for it did not grow naturally out of the older tradition. Marc 
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Fumaroli has pointed out that at the beginning of the seventeenth century there 
was no patronage of the arts by the wealthy and powerful, no enlightened art 
lovers and no fashion for collecting.® In 1617 Marie de Medici had to seek 
outside of France for a painter to decorate the Luxembourg Palace and called 
upon Rubens. Rubens, however, only passed through France and while he left 
a few paintings he left no students nor other real influence. 

Painting was controlled by the masters of what were still essentially 
mediaeval guilds. Some of these were no more-than stone polishers and deco- 
rators. If a painter could not pass the guild examinations, he could not paint 
and sometimes they even went so far as to confiscate the paintings of a dis- 
sident.” A contemporary observer expresses acidly what must have been the 
common view of French artists: 


In France the fine arts were given over to the opprobnum of a dommation which 
degraded them, enslaved them to a troop of ignorant and greedy examiners, base 
artisans without distinction and without merit: reduced, in 2 word, to a point of 
humiliation and discouragement which could only be contrary to all aspiration and 
all progress.’ 


A number of French artists had gone to Rome and brought back conceptions 
of both the antique and what was then modern painting and many had long 
wanted their own school of painting to rival what was going on in Italy under 
the Carraci. This vision of equality with Italy was expressed by Corneille in a 
rather turgid poem published in 1653 with the title “La poésie a la peinture: en 
faveur de l'académie des peintres illustrés’ in which poetry addresses its sister 
art of painting and foresees a great future for it as the result of the founding of 
the academy. Painting is to follow in the footsteps of poetry and soar over the 
barrier of the Alps so that the Tiber will meet the Seine. 

What was wanted was a national painting which would be the expression of a 
united France, not to mention the majesty of Le Roi, and this painting would 
naturally have to be centred in Paris. This was clearly part of the general 
movement of the century towards political centralization that was replacing 
both the older feudal political fragmentation and regional cultural fragmen- 
tation. Louis Hourticgq tells us that “The Royal Academy was one of the organs 
of this spiritual centralization.’ 

The Royal Academy was founded in 1648. Colbert was given the title of 
vice-protector in 1661 and as a result of the minister’s patronage Le Brun 
became the director in 1663. There were really two reasons for the establish- 
ment of the Academy: to free painting and painters from the tyranny of the 
guilds and to establish the national painting that so many sought. As Jouin put 
it, “The foundation of the Academy was the charter of freedom of French 
art’. The two are, of course, connected. There can be no national painting 
before painters are free to pursue painting as an independent art and before 
there is far better instruction than was available under the old apprenticeship 
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system of the guilds. The new teaching was to be carried on by regular lessons 
and would include the systematic study of anatomy and perspective. 

This new charter of freedom, we might remark, did not imply that uniquely 
twentieth-century conception of freedom that would give leave to painters “to 
do their own thing’. It meant, rather, that they could now paint as it was then 
thought that painters ought to paint even if that entailed that their art served 
royal purposes; there were then no other causes to tempt them into revolt 
against the establishment. The establishment was then barely established! 

Houticq makes an important point about the problems that faced the 
founders of the Academy when it came to a matter of working out a pro- 
gramme for the new teaching: 


Our academicians were men of reflecoon and conscience. When, on the invitation 
of Colbert, they undertook to found a curriculum, they realized that they had 
nothing to teach. Then they applied themselves to constructing a doctrine. So 
much probity appears naïve to us; their lectures amuse our sceptiasm. This zeal, 
however, does them honour. !! 


Padi makes clear the importance of the Academy as an institution for 
teaching and that Le Brun’s concern as its director was with the development 
of students rather than the management of the artists charged with working 
for the king. It was at Colbert’s insistence that the monthly lectures were 
recorded and their results made available to serve as positive precepts for 
young students. !? 

It is in the context of these historical circumstances and their attendant 
problems that Le Brun ought to be judged. If his theories and precepts turn out 
to be artistic dead ends, he was, nevertheless, trying to meet very real and 
pressing problems in the training of artists and the practice of art; his zeal does 
him honour. Objections to Le Brun and his academic curriculum such as 
Pope-Hennessy’s mentioned above overlook the problems the French seven- 
teenth-century painter had to face. Copying may be ultimately sterile, but one 
has to start somewhere. The objection to Le Brun’s account of Raphael is no 
more than ad hominem. That his is the wrong way to talk about painting can’t 
be demonstrated by a sneer. What is wrong, after all, in being interested in 
expression? It is to certain aspects of those much criticized theories that I want 
now to turn. 


IM 


Among Le Brun’s own theoretical precepts is his recommendation that the 
painter take his models either from the antique or from Raphael. By borrow- 
ing the proportions of the antique nature can be improved upon and Le Brun 
apparently thought that it stood in need of improvement. He believed that 
drawing is more important than colour and in the developing dispute over the 
relative importance of the two, the quarrel between the Poussinists and the 
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Rubenists, he would certainly have sided with the former. What took pride of 
place in his thinking, however, was the concept of expression and that is the | 
aspect of his theory that I want to discuss. 

The concept of expression that concerned the artists and theorists of the 
seventeenth century was not the concept of expression that developed in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries out of the romantic movement. Le Brun 
was not at all concerned that the painter represent his subjects as filtered 
through his own emotional reactions; that would involve a conception of the 
artist whose time had not yet come. Expression in the earlier French context 
was primarily a matter of how the artist represented the emotion of the figures 
in his painting. Fontaine has pointed out that Poussin stressed the importance 
of showing the emotions that moved his characters by the way he painted their 
gestures, attitudes and facial expressions. He describes this concern as an 
‘altogether French need for clarity in the exposition of the subject’ and then 
adds that ‘Expression was thus particularly studied at the Academy both 
because it was a tradition in the art of Poussin and because it corresponded to a 
penchant in the national spirit’. Whatever we may say about Gallic needs and 
spirit, the influence of Poussin is evident. 

Le Brun’s theory of expression was presented in a lecture to the Academy in 
1667 and published in 1698, eight years after his death, under the title L’Expres- 
sion générale et particuliére.'* He characterizes expression as a: 


naive and natural resemblance of the things that we have to represent: it 1s necess- 
ary and enters into all parts of the painting, and a picture does not know how to be 
perfect without Expression, it is that which marks the true character of each thing; 
it is by ıt that we distinguish the nature of bodies; that figures seem to have 
movement, and all that which is feigned appears to be true. 


Shortly after he adds that ‘Expression is also a part [of painting] which marks 
the movements [agitations] of the soul, that which renders the effects of 
passion visible’. The organization of the lecture reflects the title: it begins with 
general remarks about expression and the nature of emotion and then goes on 
to describe in more or less detail the bodily manifestations of at least twenty 
two particular passions. 

In addition to the lecture on expression there was another on physiognomy 
in which he defines that notion as ‘the rule or law of nature by which the 
affections of the soul are related to the form of the body: so that they are fixed 
and permanent signs that make known the passions of the soul’. This seem- 
ingly curious piece, which really appeals to an old line of thought, contends 
that there are useful analogies between the physiognomy of animals and that of 
men: to the extent that we resemble animals, we can infer that we share the 
virtues and vices of their characters.» 

There are two assumptions underlying Le Brun’s theories of expression and 
physiognomy. The first is the dualist assumption that the body and the soul are 
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two distinct things. The emotions and passions are therefore thought of as 
movements and agitations that occur in the soul. These inner states of the soul 
somehow produce movements of the body which are said to be marks or signs 
of the inner conditions. The second assumption is that the connection between 
the ‘inner’ passion and the ‘outer’ manifestation can be explained by principles 
borrowed largely from Descartes’ Passions of the Soul. Some of Le Brun’s 
descriptions of the particular passions are close paraphrases of Descartes’ own 
descriptions although in places he diverges significantly from Descartes.'® 


IV 


The idea that bodily movements and physiognomy are the outward signs of 

the emotions has a long history in thought about art. Xenophon reports a 

conversation between Socrates and the painter Parrhasius in which both agree 

that painting is the representation of visible objects. Socrates then asks whether 

~ the painter can represent the disposition of the mind of his figures and Parr- 

hasius replies that this cannot be done because it is not a visible thing. Socrates 

goes on to remark that dispositions of the mind as well as states of character 

‘show themselves both in the looks and gestures of men, whether they stand or 

move’. 17 

In an uncharacteristic passage appended to the Prior Analytics Aristotle talks 

about how it is possible to recognize natures or states of character: 


Recognizing natures is possible, if someone concedes that the body and soul are 
altered simultancously by such affections as are natural [i.e. such things as passions 
and appetites] . . . Now, if this be granted, and in addition that there is a single sign 
of a single thing, and if we are able to grasp the affection and the sign peculiar to 
each kind of animal, then we will be able to recognize natures.'® 


He goes on to add the hypothetical examples of the lion possessing both 


- courage and generosity. 
Robin Smith comments on this passage: 


The art of physiognomics was evidently established before Aristotle’s time, in the 
fifth century: Alexander of Aphrodisias (De Fato 6) recounts an anecdote of an 
encounter between Socrates and the physiognomonist Zopyrus. A pseudo- 
Aristotelian (but probable Peripatetic) treatise with the title Physiognomonics has 
come down to us. As both this passage and that treatise make clear, the gist of this 
‘art’ was a system of associations between anatomical characteristics and traits of 
character, based in large part on purported associations found in animals.'° 


In the Physiognomonics we read that ‘Mental character is not independent of and 
unaffected by bodily processes, but is conditioned by the state of the body; and 
contrariwise the body is sympathetically influenced by affections of the soul’.” 

~ The notion of soul at work here is clearly not Aristotle’s own. 
The author lists three methods of investigating physiognomics. The most 
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interesting is the third which ‘took as its basis the characteristic facial expres- 
sions which are observed to accompany different conditions of mind, suchas . 
anger, fear, erotic excitement, and all the other passions’.” In remarking on 
this method the author suggests that the conditions of the mind in question are 
not so much particular feelings felt on particular occasions, but rather more or 
less permanent states of character. The brave man and the impudent man, 
however, may share a common mien and the look is therefore not a sure 
means of determining the character of the person. He does add that: 


Gesture and the varieties of facial expression are interpreted by their affinity to 
different emotions: if, for instance, when disagreeably affected, a man takes on the 
look which normally characterizes an angry person, irascibility is signified.” 


The marks of character described in this curious work are not only gestures 
and facial expressions, but also the general build and condition of the body as 
well as such things as skin complexion, nature and amount of hair, muscle ~ 
tone and so on. Much emphasis is also placed on the analogies between human 
character and animal characteristics. The various species of animals are each 
supposed to have their own character, e.g., the lion is brave and the hare is 
timid. The physical and physiognomic features of these beasts have their 
parallels in people which thereby indicate corresponding human characters. 
These connections are, needless to say, extraordinarily fanciful. 

Such ideas inherited from the ancient world had an obvious effect on renais- 
sance thinking about art. Alberti, for example, expressed what was apparently 
a common view at the time when he said that ‘movements of the soul are made 
known by movements of the body™ and Leonardo seems to suggest a similar 
sentiment in his remark that “That figure is most admirable which by its 
actions best expresses the passion that animates it’.** 

When the seventeenth century takes up the matter of physiognomy what we 
find is not simply a catalogue of associations to be found between states of - 
mind and bodily states, but attempts to provide theoretical explanations of the 
nature of the two and the associations between them. 


VI 


The theory in question is, of course, that of Descartes as presented in his Les 
Passions de L’Ame. That treatise assumes and makes explicit reference to the 
ontological dualism of body and soul and one of its burdens is to explain, for 
the case of emotion, what the inter-relationship of the two is. Descartes defines 
the passions as ‘the perceptions, or sentiments, or emotions of the soul, that 
we connect particularly to it which are caused, kept up and fortified by some 
movement of the spirits’. The emotions, then, have physiological causes and 
in their turn have effects upon the body of which the principal one is ‘that they 
incite and dispose [men’s] souls to want those things for which they prepare 
their bodies: so that the feeling of fear incites the desire to flee, that of boldness 
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to want to fight, and so on’.” Consonant with this is the statement that the 
natural role of the passions is ‘to incite the soul to consent and contribute to the 
actions that can serve to conserve the body, or to render it in some way more 
perfect’.?’ J shall return to this point about the connection between emotion 
and action. 

Descartes’ theoretical project of explaining the passions and correlating 
them with physiology and physiognomy as well as the older programme of 
correlating character with physiognomy presupposes that states of mind and 
states of the body are only contingently related. If the programme is to work, 
therefore, the physiognomy has to be described in terms that are logically or 
conceptually independent of the description of the state of the soul. The 
physiognomic descriptions offered by the author of the Physiognomonica do not 
always satisfy this demand. ‘Grief and joy’, he says, ‘are states of the soul, and 
everyone knows that grief involves a gloomy and joy a cheerful coun- 
tenance’,* but ‘gloomy’ and ‘cheerful’ already carry emotional freight. Some 
of the other descriptions, however, do satisfy the condition, e.g., coarse hair as 
a mark of bravery. Nor do all of Descartes’ descriptions meet the condition. 
We can speak of changes in the colour of the skin without begging any 
questions, but reference to tears, groans and sighs are already emotionally 
laden and can hardly be independent signs of the passions. 

There is a further difficulty in trying to understand how such a project is 
supposed to get on. The assumption is that a passion or state of character is one 
thing and its bodily manifestation is something else. Parrhasius says that the 
mind cannot be represented since it is not a visible thing. This suggests there is 
something like an incipient theory at work demanding that the mind and its 
emotional states be thought of as ‘private objects’. It entails the claim that 
whether a person is experiencing a certain emotion cannot be determined 
empirically. This makes it impossible to know that this person is, say, angry 
and, consequently, to know that these facial expressions, postures and gestures 
are the signs of that anger. To establish any sort of correlation between 
emotions and their signs we must have access to both and this access is just 
what is ruled out by the private-object picture. Conceived in this way the 
project cannot get off the ground. 

The confusion in that way of regarding things ought to be sufficiently well 
understood so that no rehearsal of it is needed here and that aspect of the 
question need not detain us. If we reject the philosophical picture of mental 
privacy as conceptual confusion, as we must, and fall back upon our actual 
understanding of people uncorrupted by theoretical obstructions, we can 
salvage the intelligibility of the project. We can thus get on with investigating 
characteristic expressions and gestures, looking for regularities and correla- 
tions, and the rest. Whether any useful correlations or generalizations will turn 


up is quite another matter. 


Descartes’ theory does not demand that each particular emotion in the soul 
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generate a unique set of physiological and physiognomic responses and expres- 
sions. The principal vehicles of emotional expression (signs of the passions) are 
‘the actions of the eyes and face, changes of colour, tremblings, languor, 
fainting, laughter, tears, groans, and sighs’.” In the same section he makes 
clear that various particular combinations of these manifestations are only the 
customary or usual accompaniments of a passion. Le Brun, by contrast, when 
he comes to detail the expressions of particular passions always does it in terms 
of a unique collection of eyebrow raisings, lip curls and the like. He illustrated 
his claim about the passions with the notorious series of paintings of faces 
showing how each of the emotions was supposed to look and how each was 
supposed to be represented by aspiring painters. 

In another lecture at the Academy Henri Testelin criticized Le Brun on this 
point by stating ‘that it is not possible to prescribe precisely all the signs of the 
different passions because of the diversity of form and temperament. .’.” 
Fontaine remarks that these considerations should have refuted Le Brun, but 
they did not stop the publication of his lecture going through several edi- 
tions.*! A recent writer has described Le Brun’s position as ‘preposterous’.™ It 
is, of course, preposterous, but its failings are not all that much worse than are 
those of what is taken to be the alternative. The dispute is represented as 
between one party who believes that there is a range of variation in the bodily 
expressions of a given emotion and another party claiming that there is a set of 
unique manifestations for each emotion. There is, however, a fundamental 
mistake made by both sides that reduces the details of this quarrel to lesser 
importance. 


Vu 


The problem for the painter is how his figures are to be represented so that 
their emotional states and the actions that stem from them can be readily 
recognized by the viewer. It is this connection with action that Descartes had 
recognized, but did not develop. This problem is really parasitic upon our 
relations with people in real life. Our ability to recognize the emotional state of 
another depends upon a number of factors, only one of which involves the 
facial expressions and gestures that preoccupy both Descartes and Le Brun. Of 
equal, if not greater, importance are the idiosyncrasies of the person in ques- 
tion, the situation in which the person acts or reacts and the history of the 
person and his relation to the situation. It is this context in which the person 
and his expressions must be seen that is critical. Neither Descartes nor Le Brun 
make any mention of context. It is this failure to take context into account 
rather than his uniqueness view that vitiates Le Brun’s work on the passions. 

We are reminded of the importance of context by the following remark of 


Wittgenstein’s: 


I see a picture which represents a smiling face. What do I do if I take the smile now 
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as a kind one, now as malicious? Don’t I often imagine it with a spatial and 
temporal context which is either one of kindness or of malice? Thus I might supply 
the picture with the fancy that the smiler was smiling down on a child at play, or 
again on the suffering of an enemy.” 


So it is with several of Le Brun’s faces that are supposed to represent the 
particular emotions. When we look at these pictures we sense that perhaps the 
depictions of ‘anger’ and ‘fright’ are quite interchangeable and that his ‘con- 
templation’ might do just as well in place of ‘sadness’. ‘Laughter’, to be sure, 
could hardly take the place of ‘fear’, but some ambiguity is bound to remain 
until we see the face in a definite setting. 

There is a fascinating irony in the fact that when Le Brun discusses expres- 
sion in the painting of others it is of the greatest importance for him to describe 
the figures in their contexts. The first of the lectures to the Academy was given 
by Le Brun in 1667 on Raphael’s painting of St Michael (Saint Michael Over- 
coming the Demon, sometimes called St Michael and the Devil or simply St 
Michael). He says that the defeated ‘demon, who lies as if crushed beneath [St 
Michael], bites his tongue and grinds his teeth: and you see in his red and 
inflamed eyes the marks of his rage and his fury’.* This makes it clear that 
what specifies the facial contortions as the ‘marks’ of anger are the circum- 
stances of his defeat at the hands of his Enemy. 

a later lecture on Poussin’s Israelites Gathering Manna in the Desert his 
Poca of the various figures always place them in some context and 
show how their responses are directed to some object: 


In the old man who is lying behind these two women and who looks up and 
extends his arms, and in the young man who is showing him where the manna is 
falling, the painter has sought to show two very different spiritual movements; for 
the young man, filled with joy im secing the fall of this extraordinary nourishment, 
shows ıt to the old man without thinking about where it comes from. But the old 
man, wiser and more judicious, instead of looking at the manna, raises his eyes to 
heaven and adores the divine Providence that has spread it on the earth.... 

You can recognize ın effect the goodness in that woman dressed ın yellow in her 
inviting the young man who holds a basket full of manna to carry it to the old man 
behind her, believing that he needs to be helped. 

By the girl who looks up and holds her dress spread out he has expressed the 
delicacy and the disdainful humour of the sex which believes that everything 
wished for must come to it; that is why she has not taken the trouble to stoop over 
to pick up the manna, but receives it from heaven as if it were distributed only for 
her.” 


Rensselaer Lee has spoken disparagingly of this description of the Poussin as a: 


discourse in which, ıt 1s true, some psycho-physiological commentary on expres- 
sion is present, but in which the speaker is more particularly concerned with 
illustrating how diversely the characters in the pictorial drama react to the cause of 
their emotion; . . .* 
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Lee is calling attention to Le Brun having largely abandoned his theoretical 
position about physiognomy as the sign of emotion for an account in terms of 
context. Both the irony of the situation and the importance of it, however, 
escape him. If the aim of the painter is expression, that 1s, to show the 
emotions and how they move his subjects, then Le Brun’s good sense takes 
over from his theory and his descriptions point in exactly the right direction: 
expression is not simply physiognomy, but physiognomy seen in context. 
Consequently Lee’s remark about the subjects reacting to the cause of their 
emotion is odd. It is difficult to see what this reaction would be other than the 
emotion itself: the young man reacts to the cause of his joy with joy! 

Painting aims at many things, but one of its aims was, and for some still is, 
the representation of men in action. The understanding and description of 
human action, what a person is doing, requires a conceptually connected web 
of circumstances, character, emotions, intentions, motives and the like, none 
of which can be understood in isolation from the others. The painter of the 
human must not only be familiar with the characteristic expressions, the looks, 
postures and gestures, of people, but must also understand how to place his 
personages in a context that will reveal the character of those looks. Le Brun 
was struggling with how to do this. Perhaps he did not succeed, but his failure 
serves to remind us what the artistic problem is and how the understanding of 
that problem demands philosophical, i.e. conceptual, clarification of the very 
idea of human emotion and its expression. 


B. R. Tilghman, Department of Philosophy, Kansas State University, Eisenhower 
Hall, Manhattan, Kansas 66506, U S A. 
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TRADITION AND THE INDIAN WRITER 
R. Parthasarathy 


INDIAN LITHRATURE today is not related by explicit traditions to the past, in 
spite of a long history of literary theory beginning with the Bharatiyana tyaSastra 
(The Textbook of Drama, attributed to Bharata, 2nd—8th cent. cg), and 
culminating in the Dhvanyaloka (Light on (the Doctrine) of Suggestion) of 
Anandavardhana (9th cent. ce).! Increasingly, it tends to be interpreted in the 
light of Western theories of literature with somewhat unhappy results. Often 
euphoria passes for criticism. For instance, a spate of books appeared in 1982 
on C. Subramania Bharati (1882-1921), the Tamil poet. The occasion was the 
centenary of his birth. Not one of the books addressed itself to a critical 
evaluation of Bharati. Each ritually invoked the usual honorifics: makakavi, 
great poct; putumaikkavi, new poct; kaviccakkiravartti, emperor of poets, and so 
on. There was no evidence of the practice of criticism. Literary theory is, after 
all, a response to a specific body of literature, the environmental humus, in 
which it originates and offers illumination. This issue has been raised earlier, in 
the context of Sanskrit literature.? Edwin Gerow, for instance, has explored 
the possibilities of using the categories of Sanskrit poetics—the rasa theory as 
expounded by Abhinavagupta (11th cent. ce)—for understanding three 
Bengali novels.° 

What, in fact, are the categories of Indian poetics that have survived into the 
present, and what is their potential for use as criteria for evaluating present-day 
Indian literature? Especially, how do we read a poem in a modern Indian 
language? I asked myself these questions in the course of translating Bharati 
and other modern Tamil poets into English. 

Seven hundred and fifty years of uninterrupted foreign rule (1192-1947) had 
disrupted the continuity of the Indian tradition. However, the tradition 
survived underground, and fertilized the Indian worldview. With the islami- 
cization of the subcontinent, the spirit of free, critical inquiry that had earlier 
so characterized Indian thought became muted, only to reappear in the 
encounter with the West. The Indian renaissance began in the late eighteenth 
century with the rediscovery of the past by both European and Indian scholars, 
and its significance is best expressed by William Jones in “The Third Anniver- 
sary Discourse’ (1786).* 


I. SANSKRIT POETICS 


Modern Indian literature arose as a result of the anglicization of the Indian 
languages to which Vishnushastri Chiplunkar (1850-1882) referred in a strik- 
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ing aphorism: ‘To Indians English literature was like the milk of a tigress’.° 
Bengali was, in fact, the first to respond whole-heartedly to the influence of 
English. Michael Madhusudan Dutt (1824-1873), Bankim Chandra Chatterji 
(1838-1894) and Rabindranath Tagore (1861—1941) initiated the literary 
revolution. Indian material was poured into European moulds, often with 
unaesthetic results. What would, therefore, be our criteria for evaluating this 
literature? Has it evolved a specific poetics of its own? It would seem that 
outside the tradition of Sanskrit poetics there hasn’t evolved a distinct poetics 
for interpreting and evaluating modern Indian literature which, in practice, is 
often interpreted in terms of Western theories of literature. 

The theory of rasa/dhvani, the suggestion of mood, as set forth by 
Anandavardhana is the most significant contribution of Sanskrit poetics. 
Abhinavagupta’s Locana (The Eye) is a commentary on this notable work. 
Rasa is simply the aesthetic experience, shared by both writer and reader, 
induced by the disinterested contemplation of a poem. It is through the 
suggestive power of words that the poem is able to effect this transformation 
in the consciousness. Different emotional states (sthayibhavas), such as sexual 
passion, grief, peace, etc., induced the corresponding moods (rasas), such as 
love, compassion, serenity, etc., through the power of suggestion (dhvant). An 
image, situation or character (stimuli or vibhavas) served as the objective 
correlative of the emotional state, and it came up with the appropriate sugges- 
tion in the context. The aesthetic experience was the outcome or culmination 
of the refinement of the emotional state purged of its impurities. It then 
transcended the individual, and reached out to the universal through a process 
of transpersonalization (sadharantkarana). The process implied the ‘elevation of 
the consciousness of the poet and the reader from the plane of their private 
everyday world to the plane of collective human experience where poetry is 
created and enjoyed’.® 

Valéry’s theory of the poetic state, ‘état poétique’, is remarkably similar to 
Anandavardhana’s. In ‘Poetry and Abstract Thought’, the Basil Zaharoff Lec- 
ture at Oxford, 1939, Valéry observes: ‘A poet’s function—do not be startled 
by this remark—is not to experience the poetic state: that is his private affair. 
His function is to create it in others’.’ The poetic state is an ‘inspiration’ 
transposed from the poet to the reader who experiences, through the poem, a 
‘larger-than-life’ consciousness. _ 

Now, what precisely was the role of the poet in the Indian tradition? In the 
Rig Veda (7.87.4) we are told: 


Varuna confided in me, the wise one: 

“Thrice seven names has the cow. Who knows the trail 
Should whisper them like secrets, if he is to speak 

To future generations as an inspired poet’.® 


According to Sayana, a commentator, speech (vac) in the form of a cow 
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(aghnya) has twenty-one metres corresponding to her breast, throat and head. 
Only after the intervention of Varuna does the poet who 1s the wise one 
(medhira) become the inspired one (vipra). His exceptional knowledge imposes 
a responsibility on him. He is both the keeper and transmitter of the tradition. 

The tradition has regarded poetry as 2 way of knowledge, as a way of 
putting one’s ‘house of Being’ in order, to borrow Heidegger’s phrase. Poetry, 
for that matter, every word we speak is composed of breath. On this most 
intangible foundation rests the way of poetry. It offers both the poet and his 
listeners the unique opportunity of finding order, integrity, a way. This I take 
to be the function of language itself, rather than an exclusive property of only 
poetry. However, poetry exhibits this property to an unusual degree. It was 
believed that the spoken word, properly formulated, could produce a physical 
effect on the world. The word was invested with sacred power. 

There is, generally, in the West a reluctance to endow language with such 
power. Heidegger is an exception. In a series of lectures, first delivered at the 
University of Freiburg in 1957-58, entitled, “The Nature of Language’, he 
says: ‘What is it that the poet reaches? Not mere knowledge. He obtains 
entrance into the relation of word to thing. This relation is not, however, a 
connection between the thing that is on one side and the word that is on the 
other. The word itself is the relation which in each instance retains the thing 
within itself in such 2 manner that it “is” a thing’.? Patanjali (2nd cent. BCE), in 
fact, had gone further than Heidegger in his attempt to empower the word. 
This is what he says ın his classic formulation of the view in his great commen- 
tary on the Grammar (Vyakarana-mahabhasya) of Panini: ‘A single word, well 
used and perfectly understood, and conforming to the sacred texts is, in 
heaven and in the world, the sacred cow to fulfil every wish’."° In the Indian 
tradition, literature (sahitya) was a way of realizing the Absolute (Brahman) 
through the mediation of language. “Therefore, the attainment of faultless 
speech’, states Bhartrhari (sth cent. ce) in the Vakyapadfya (Of the Sentence 
and the Word) ‘is the attainment of Brahman. He who knows the secret of its 
functioning enjoys the immortal Brahman’."' The literary artefact in itself had 
no significance. It was this metaphysical bias that distinguished Indian 
literature from every other literature. However, this bias no longer continues 
to inform it, for the languages have been desacralized. Modern Indian 
languages are, by and large, secular, though Sanskrit remains the hieratic 
language par excellence. The literatures written ın them have as their concern 
not knowledge of the Absolute, but the exploration of the human condition. 
The Western influence here is obvious. 

Again, there is a long tradition in Indian literature of the use of silence 
(maunam) as an effective means of expression. The possibilities of the unspoken 
word are exploited to the full. Its use stems from a recognition that language is 
limited in its expressive resources. There are usually four levels ascribed to 
language: (1) para, transcendent, and thus inaccessible; (2) pafyanti, iumin- 
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ated, but still on the transcendent plane; (3) madhyamg, mentally articulated; 
and (4) vaikhari, the language of everyday discourse. The first three levels 
concern themselves with the ineffable. The word is born in the fullness of 
silence, and this fullness confers on the word its legitimate function. Behind 
silence is the absolute word (paravac) to which, through silence, words move. 
Louis Renou has stated this explicitly with reference to the Vedas: ‘In a work 
of this kind it is silence, the inexpressible, which is more important than the 
thing uttered, whence derives the essential role of the brahman as the officiant 
of silence’.'* It therefore follows that the poet has to learn, not so much to 
speak as to listen, to listen to himself with total attention. 

The Sanskrit stanza-poem (muktaka) exploited the use of the unsaid. By 
using as few words as possible it achieved an unusual intensity of vision. In this 
union of the experience and the word, the poem took the shape of an epigram 
or aphorism. The stanza-poem has remained an enduring form in Indian 
literature. Here is a poem by Vidya from A Treasury of Well-Turned Verse of 
Vidyakara (11th cent. cE): 


How fortunate you are, my friends! You can 


Openly speak about the goings-on 
With your lovers: the idle talk, the laughter 


And fun, the endless rounds of pleasure. 
As for me, once my lover undid the knot 
Of my skirt, I swear, I remember nothing.” 
Vidya, Sbhr. $74 


Through silence the poet indicates her reluctance to communicate. She 
relapses into it when the burden of speech becomes intolerable. For, it is 
speech that binds her to the world, enslaves her. In silence she returns to 
freedom. Silence is the ordeal she goes through before she gains the nght to 
speak. Every poem is an attempt by the poet to stop the debasement of speech. 


O. TAMIL POETICS 


Except for the thief, there was no one. 
And 1f he lies, what shall I do? 
A heron too was there, 
its thin legs yellow as millet stalks, 
looking out for sand eels in the running water 
the day he took me.!4 
Kapilar, Kur. 25 


A woman confides to her friend, and we overhear their conversation. The 
memory of past intimacies overwhelms the present, now threatened by the 
fear of betrayal. Of all the elements that compose this scene, it is the heron that 
stands out in her mind, and it is its rapacious appetite that is emphasized. The 
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heron is oblivious of the world around it in its pursuit of food. The woman’s 
lover is the heron, and she the helpless eel in its beak. 

Again, the heron is the only witness to their lovemaking—an indifferent 
witness at that. Likewise, the, world too is indifferent to the private woes of 
individuals. The heron presides over her life as a bird of ill omen foreboding a 
lonely future for her, though it doesn’t utter a sound. The stillness of the heron 
is in contrast to the flowing water. This contributes to its ominousness. The 
heron is totally absorbed in itself. So is the lover. Hence the danger and threat. 
The epithet ‘thief’, referring to her lover, further reinforces the idea; he stole 
her innocence and what is worse, from her point of view, may even deny the 
whole thing, and then abandon her. And if he does so, she will not be able to 
call him to account. She is, obviously, in desperate straits. 

The woman doesn’t, however, openly accuse her lover of possible betrayal. 
It would be discourteous and in bad taste to do so. She only hints at the 
possibility, obliquely, through her references to the heron and the thief. They 
are both predatory by nature. We are offered evidence of this in the heron’s 
behaviour towards its prey. A thief, too, it is implied, behaves likewise. He 
takes, what belongs to another, without right. Also implied is the notion of 
acting secretly or unseen. The figure of the heron, ‘looking out for sand eels in 
the running water’, dominates the scene. The figure isn’t simply decorative. It 
is functional. It discreetly alludes to her lover’s behaviour and its implication 
for the future of their relationship. The Tolkappiyam (The Old Composition, 
sth cent. cE), the earliest work on Tamil grammar and poetics, refers to this 
device as ul[urai uvamam, indirect suggestion. Only the object of comparison 
(the heron) is explicitly described. The reader is offered the barest of hints to 
establish relationships (the heron and her lover), and discover the subject (the 
fear of her lover’s betrayal) on his own. A love poem such as this which 
explores the inner world is classified as akam (the inner), one of the two great 
categories of Tamil discourse. The other category is puram (the outer). In the 
akam poem the burden of the discourse is borne by the figure. Its resonances 
are knit together into a mosaic, and inlaid into the poem. UJJurai uvamam is, 
thus, a mode of understanding through indirect suggestion. A puram poem 
depends less on an image than on a statement to make explicit its meaning. 
One is reductive in its approach; the other is expansive. The two categories are 
not exclusive; they often overlap. 

It is this unobtrusive drama in miniature, at once contemporary and peren- 
nial, that Kapilar (2nd cent. ce) invites the reader to witness in turn. The reader 
can be expected to be more sympathetic than the heron. Though Kapilar 
worked by the ground rules of convention, he is able to rise above them and, 
in the process, shape a poem that continues to resonate in the mind long after 
one has heard it. 

The entire poem of five lines in the original Tamil is compressed into one 
sentence of twenty-five words. This is a common syntactic feature of the akam 
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poem. The opening lines construct the frame in which the drama is enacted. 
The punch line (‘the day he took me’, ‘mananta ngnré’) appears at the end of the 
poem, and completes the sentence. 

Here and elsewhere, when 2 poet wishes to depict one of the phases of love, 
all he does is to conjure with a few deft strokes the appropriate landscape, 
including the several elements integral to it. Eventually, the poem that 
emerges is at once concrete and universal: all traces of personal accents have 
been refined away to a vanishing point. 

A famous verse in the Song of Songs (4.16) offers a parallel: 


Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south; 

Blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his garden, 

And eat his precious fruits.” 


She invokes the wind to arouse her physically to enable her lover to smell her 
out, and possess her completely. Social conventions inhibit her from being 
more explicit. So she withdraws behind the veil of language, and cries her 
heart out in metaphors. The garden is herself, its spices and fruits are her 
physical charms which are her lover’s alone. 

Literary traditions often overlap, and in the Song of Songs we have evidence 
of a remarkable cross-fertilization of two traditions—the Hebrew and the 
Tamil. Kings 10:22 mentions imports of apes, peacocks, and ivory in 
Solomon’s time, the trip taking three years. The Hebrew word for peacock, 
tukki, is borrowed from the Tamil word for peacock, tokai. Further evidence 
of contact with Tamils early in the first millenium sce is found in the names of 
Indian products in Hebrew, like ahalot, for the spicewood aloes, from the 
Tamil akil. 

Both the Tamil and Hebrew poems share 2 common theme of women in 
love expressing their thoughts not explicitly—for that would violate social 
norms: women were expected to be chaste and not display their emotions— 
but implicitly through a set of poetical conventions. Both poems illustrate the 
paradox of the silent language in which women for centuries were conditioned 
by society to express themselves. Chaim Rabin, to whose scholarship I owe 
this insight, goes so far as to suggest that the genre of the Song of Songs may 
owe something to the Tamil love poems that probably made their way to 
Tharshish along with the apes, peacocks and ivory.'° 

A puram poem, on the other hand, explores the outer world. It is firmly 
tethered to a specific place and time. 


‘On the weak, shrivelled arms of the old woman 
A the veins stand out. Her stomach is flat 

as a blade of lotus. Unnerved by the fighting, 

her son had turned his back on it’. So folks talked. 
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‘If he had fled in the heat of battle’, 
she thundered in a rage, ‘these breasts that nursed him 
I'll tear to pieces’. Sword in hand, she groped 
in the bloodstained field, turning over 
one lifeless body after another. When 
she saw her son lying prostrate, hacked to bits, 
she rejoiced more than on the day he was born.” 
Kakkiipatiniyar Naccellaryar, Pur. 278 


A woman rejoices in the fact that her son has died heroically on the battle- 
field, his body hacked to bits. She is incensed by the rumour that he had lost 
heart and fled. It is dishonourable to perish with wounds in one’s back. In Pur. 
65, we learn of King Céram4n Peruficéralatan facing north and ritually starv- 
ing himself to death to atone for the spear-wounds in his back. 

It is the battlefield, soaked in blood and burdened with the dead, that is the 
object of the poet’s praise. It is contrasted with the shrivelled up old woman 
whose breasts and womb can no longer support life. She vows to forgo that 
emblem of femininity, her breasts, should her son prove to be a coward. If he 
had fallen, wounded in the back, she would have cut up his body and dis- 
patched him to heaven. 

The poem oscillates between the akam and puram worlds, between a 
mother’s love for her son and his heroic death on the battlefield. In case of a 
conflict between the two, as is evident here, puram takes precedence over 
akam, war over love, death on the battlefield over death at home. The poem 
represents, in microcosm, the values of a heroic age where the sword was 
mightier than the plough, and a good name cherished above life itself. 

Classical Tamil poetics is original, and not indebted to Sanskrit. It comes as 
an exciting revelation to those who stumble upon it. The most comprehensive 
statement of Tamil poetics is the third book of the Tolkappiyam. It is basically a 
handbook for the making of poems. Poetry is classified into akam and puram, 
categories which, however, extend beyond poetry to permeate a whole way of 
life. 

The akam poems have as their focus the individual within the matrix of 
familial relationships, foremost among them being love between man and 
woman, which is explored vertically, that is, archetypically. The bias is imper- 
sonal: the experience itself is rarefied and frozen in the shape of a poem. 

The puram poems, on the other hand, are centred outside the matrix of 
familial relationships, and are occasional in character. They explore the rela- 
tionships between man and the world around him horizontally, that is, histori- 
cally, with reference to a specific place and time. 

Women preside over the akam poems which are redolent of their ambience 
and sacred power (ananku). Premarital love (kalavu), and marital and extra- 
marital love (karpu) in all their phases is the subject of akam proper, which 
includes the whole gamut of the experience: meeting, waiting, sulking, lamen- 
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ting and parting. Men preside over the puram poems which reverberate with 
the exploits and prowess in battle of heroes. 

The characters of the akam poems include the heroine, her friend, mother 
and foster mother, the hero, his friend or bard, the concubine, her friend, and 
passersby. A typical situation would include the heroine speaking to herself or 
to her friend, as in Kur. 25 above. The audience overhears what is said. The 
utterance is in the form of a monologue, the genre preferred by the poet who 
never directly addresses his audience. In fact, the poet himself is nowhere in 
the picture, a feature quite uncommon in much romantic verse. The mono- 
logue emphasizes the primacy of speech, the relation of poetry to the spoken 
voice. 

Three distinct elements blend together to shape a poem. They provide the 
specific context for its realization. 


When we study the contents of a poem 

only these three things excel in the act of composition: 
the first elements, native elements and human elements. 
(Tol. Porul. 3)." 


The first elements (mutal) are place and time. Place refers to the five tinais 
into which the world of akam is divided, the tinai being a complex of ‘land- 
scape, class and behaviour pattern’. The tinais are named after their character- 
istic flowers or trees, and presided over by deities. They are kurifid 
(mountains/conehead), mullai (forest/jasmine), marutam (farmland/arjuna 
tree), neytal (seashore/dark lily), and palat (wasteland/ivorywood tree). Time 
includes both the seasons of the year and the hours of the day and night. The 
seasons are the rains (August-September), the cold season (October-Novem- 
ber), the season of early dew (December-—January), the season of late dew 
(February-March), early summer (April-May), and late summer (June-July). 
A day has six parts: dawn, morning, midday, evening, early night and the 
dead of night. 

The native elements (karu) comprise an entire taxonomy of interrelation- 
ships between man and nature. They include human beings, their occupations 
and pastimes, musical instruments, ragas, animals, birds, trees, flowers, etc. 
One or more of these elements usually occurs in a poem as a concrete symbol 
of one of the phases of love. 

The human elements (uri) are the phases of love (meeting, waiting, sulking, 
lamenting and parting) which correspond to the five tinais. In practice, the 
elements of one tinai often blend harmoniously with those of another in a 
‘fusion of tinais’ (tinaimayakkam) to deepen the poem’s resonance. Kur. 25, 
discussed above, is a poem that hovers between kurifici and marutam, refusing 
to be tethered to the one or the other tinai. The elements that compose the text 
are drawn from both kuriñci (lovers’ meeting, millet stalks) and marutam (fear 
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of betrayal, heron, sand eels, running water). This indeterminacy of genres is 
characteristic of akam poems. 

Two phases of love the Tolkappiyam (Poru!. 1)! considers not suitable for 
love poetry are unrequited love (kaikkilai) and mismatched love (peruntinai). 
Their corresponding tinais, with identical names, are not included in the study 
of the five akam tinais. 

In the poetics of akam, kurifici for example stands for lovers’ meeting in the 
hills, because of the secrecy they afford, and the time frame is the cold season, 
the season of early dew, and the dead of night. ‘Millet stalks’, in our example 
Kur. 25, are one of the elements of the kurifici landscape where millet is raised 
as a staple food. The phrase at once evokes the theme of lovers meeting. 

Elaborate as this ‘grammar of poetry’ is, it isn’t mechanistic. It is a part of 
the received tradition of poets who put it to effective use in making poems, 
and in achieving their poetic effects. A knowledge of this grammar is, there- 
fore, essential for understanding Classical Tamil poetry. 

The world of puram also comprises seven tinais. They correspond to those 
of akam. Six of them are named after flowers or trees. Flowers, appropriate to 
each phase of combat, are worn as garlands by warriors. They are vefci (scarlet 
ixora), cattle raiding; vafici (Indian willow), invasion; ulifiai (balloon vine), 
siege; tumpai (white dead nettle), pitched battle; and vakai (sirissa tree), vic- 
tory. Kafci (portia tree), the impermanence of life; and pafan, the praise of 
kings, were not considered suitable for-poetry. 

The akam/puram classification may be regarded as a unique contribution of 
Tamil poetics.” The genres are not exclusive; they complement each other. 
Often, they overlap, even fuse together to speak passionately and with 
sophistication of an ancient way of life. 


I. THE MODERN TAMIL POET 

I wish to explore the feasibility of using the akam/puram classification as an 
important aspect of Tamil poetics that has survived into the present. The dual 
traditions of Sanskrit and Tamil have bequeathed to the modern Tamil poet 
their speculations on poetics. Unlike Sanskrit poetry, Tamil poetry was rooted 
in the idiom of the people. The Classical Tamil poems, though composed by 
an élite (pulavans), were based on the oral compositions of the bards (panans). 
This accounts for their robustness of expression. Ordinary events are realisti- 
cally and sparsely presented, stripped of the elaborate ormamental façade of 
Sanskrit poetry. The reader is invited to experience the illumination which is 
in the nature of an epiphany. This realism, strengthened by irony, has become 
an important feature of Tamil poetry. 

Modern Tamil literature begins in the nineteenth century with the redis- 
covery of the Classical Tamil texts. C. W. Tamotharam Pillai (1832~1901) and 
U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar (1855-1942) rescued, edited, and published the 
earliest Tamil texts whose appearance in print was the first step in repossessing 
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the past, and making it inform the present. This, together with the nationalist 
movement, initiated the resurgence of which the representative writer was C. 
Subramania Bharati.” Though a traditional poet, Bharati broke away from the 
received forms and, single-handed, invented the idiom and metric of twen- 
tieth-century Tamil poetry, as the following example shows. It forms a part of 
‘Autobiography’, and it epitomizes the widespread disaffection brought about 
by education in a foreign language like English. 


No climbing back from this bottomless pit— 
This hell of foreign learning — 

Into which my father pushed me 

For my own good, simple-minded that he was.” 


The innovations begun by Bharati, notably in his Prose Poems (Vacanak 
kavitai, 1930) were carried forward by N. Pichamurti (1900-1978), K. P. 
Rajagopalan (1902-1944), C. Wriddhachalam (1906-1948), and Ka. Naa. 
Subramanyam (1912~1989). However, it was Subramanyam who, as writer, 


editor, and apologist, espoused new verse, and helped to establish its poetics. 


It was m 1959 that I made a critical statement on what I called new poetry in the 
magazine Saraswathi in which I pleaded for an intellectual content in poetry apart 
from the emotional, a harking back to the oldest strata of Tamil poetry, the 
sangam poems, which are m recognizable conversational phrases, and for the hard 
image shorn of adjectives of any kind. It was easy for the Tamil poet to indulge in 
mysticism and I called for avoiding it.” 


By focusing attention on the Classical Tamil poems, Subramanyam urged his 
contemporaries to return to the wellspring of their own poetic tradition, and 
creatively exploit it. He thus helped to establish a poetics as well as provide a 
sense of direction to new verse in Tamil. It was therefore the poets themselves 
rather than the professional scholars who took the lead in exploring the secrets 
of their craft and formulating a poetics. 

In his search for new thresholds, Pichamurti appropriated for Tamil the free 
verse of Whitman. ‘Leaves of Grass, by the American poet Walt Whitman, was 
in fact’, he wrote, ‘the germ from which my own efforts in free verse blos- 
somed. Reading it I discovered the wellspring of poetry. Afterwards I read 
Bharati’s Vacanak kavitai. They strengthened my resolution’.** Rajagopalan 
likewise observed: ‘Free verse has its own prosody too. Mavilankay (ionic a 
minore), temankani (ionic a maiore), etc., must appear in it. Only the way in 
which they appear will be different. Free verse has also etukai (initial rhyme) 
and monai (alliteration), because tropes are integral to poetry, and it will 
transform them as the need arises. They cannot be expected to remain as they 
originally were.’ Pichamurti’s “The Wild Duck’ (1962), for instance, breathes 
with Whitman’s voice and presence. The irreverent tone is there, as also the 
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open, expansive rhythms. Consider these lines that stop, in their flight, the 
Siberian wild ducks as they heave into view at Vedantangal, the bird sanctuary 
near Madras. 


They follow their own nature to reproduce their land. 
They abide by no law. 

They have no tall stories of the past, 

No tradition or pride. 

Untaught, and by instinct alone, 

They fly three thousand miles to nest here. 

And now, the flapping of their wings.” 


Rajagopalan’s observations on free verse resemble those of T. S. Eliot's 
(1888-1965). Free verse in English was itself an offshoot of the French vers libre 
which was the most enduring feature of the revolution in poetic forms initiated 
by the Symbolist movement in the late nineteenth century. In ‘Reflections on 
Vers Libre’, Eliot wrote: 


But the most interesting verse which has yet been written in our language has been 
done either by taking a very simple form, like the iambic pentameter, and con- 
stantly withdrawing from it, or taking no form at all, and constantly approximat- 
ing to a very simple one. It ıs contrast between fixity and flux, this unperceived 
evasion of monotony, which is the very life of verse.” 


The rationale for free verse was sought in the development of an appropriate 
modern poetic idiom. 

Thus the poetics of new verse in Tamil has been shaped by three different 
traditions: Classical Tamil, Sanskrit, and English. I had earlier suggested the 
feasibility of using the akam/puram categories for a description of modern 
Tamil poetry. In the absence of an official, public status as a court poet, the 
modern poet’s universe of discourse came to be centred in his own inner 
world, in the complexities of his own experiences—sexual, emotional and 
psychological. The experience itself is depersonalized as it shapes into a poem. 
Every once in a while, he steps out, bares his chest to the world in a gesture of 
defiance, only to retreat awkwardly. One such occasional puram poem is 
Subramanyam’s “The Latecomer’ (1977). 


I had, m fact, set out for the play. 
But it was all over 

When I got there. 

The house was empty 

And littered with chairs. 

Even as [ stood wondering 
Where to sit, 

The day was upon me.” 
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The truism, that unprepared as we are, life passes most of us by and then it is 
too late to do anything, is embedded in the text. The image of the theatre is the 
only hint offered to the reader in his attempt to make explicit the theme of the 
poem. The analogy between theatre and life is not suggested. The reader is 
expected to supply the equation, and thus complete the poem. The interpreta- 
tion is the result of a mediation between the explicit and implicit features of the 
poem whose philosophic thrust thus remains unobtrusive, in fact, unsaid. The 
thematic indeterminacy is further reinforced by the indeterminacy of the pros- 
odic form — free verse. A traditional metre would have imposed a more formal 
pattern. Subramanyam’s poem is, in fact, an example of ullurai uvamam, 
indirect suggestion, discussed earlier. What is explicitly described is not the 
subject itself, but the object of comparison and its nature. 

Little magazines in Tamil have helped not only to foster new verse but also 
to keep it alive. It was in the pages of Eluttu (Letters), edited by C. S. Chel- 
lappa (b. 1912), that the new voices were first heard and talked about. Founded 
in 1959 as a critical review, its 119 issues comprise a history of the new verse 
movement in Tamil. Chellappa’s Eluttu Press published New Voices (Putuk- 
kuralkal, 1962), an anthology that comprised the work of twenty-four poets, 
including Shanmuga Subbiah (b. 1924). 

Subbiah’s poetry represents a breakthrough for Tamil verse. In “To Those 
Who Inquired After My Welfare’ (1975), the reader overhears the speaker in 
the poem talking to his interlocutors. 


Yes, I’ve been through it all! 

Thank Heaven! 

I also have two kids. 

Who should take credit for them, I wonder? 
Both are sons. 

Moreover, I’m rheumatic 

And she, consumptive. 

It’s a pity 

The older of the two is ul 

Most of the time. 

As for the younger one, 

There's been nothing to complain of, 
At least so far. 

Of tomorrow, who can say? 

Above all, 

I’m a clerk. 

Will this do? 

Or, is there anything else 

You wish to know?” 


It is a familiar situation where the boredom and horror of a middle-class 
existence are sharply etched. His cup is full, but he refuses to complain. It is an 
akam poem all right, but stripped of its pastoralism to reflect the urban hell 
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that we all inhabit. The culture itself has become desacralized. The poem 
chokes on the burden of the unsaid. It is irony that redeems it from turning 
melodramatic. The use of casual everyday discourse produces a surface calm 
that is totally at odds with the intention of the text. The meaning is thereby 
foregrounded. 

Poets elsewhere, writing under the burden of the past, have also exploited 
the power of irony to mediate between speech and experience. Mahmoud 
Darwish (b. 1942), the influential Palestinian poet writing in Arabic, is an 
outstanding example. The poem, ‘Identity Card’ (‘Bitagat Hawiyya’, 1977), is 
an eloquent appeal to the Arab world regarding the situation in Palestine. In 
Darwish, personal issues are indistinguishable from political ones. Here are the 
first and last stanzas of the poem. The persona is speaking to an Israeli clerk. 


Write down! 

I am an Arab 

and the number of my card 1s fifty thousand. 
I have eight children 

and the ninth is coming after summer. 

Does this anger you? 


Write down! 

I am an Arab. 

You stole my father’s groves 

and the land I used to till, 

I and all my children; 

and you left nothing but these rocks 

for us and all my grandchildren. 

Yet, will your government take them too, 
as is being said? 

Then write down! .. . at the top of page one: 
I neither hate others 

Nor do I steal their property, 

but if I become hungry 

the flesh of my usurper shall I eat. 

So beware . . . beware of my hunger 

and of my anger.” 


Subbiah and Darwish are deeply rooted in their traditions. Their language has 
the force and simplicity characteristic of oral societies where the power of the 
spoken word is feared and respected. 

No modern Indian poet is totally free of tradition, however emphatically he 
might swear to the contrary. The poetic tradition asserts itself most vigorously 
through language, and there is a limit to the violence a poet can inflict upon his 
language. Both the Dhvanyaloka and the Tolkappiyam offer guidance in the 
reading of poems. Western theories of literature provide yet another direction 
for reading Tamil poetry, for no modern Indian language has escaped the 
bewitchment of English. 
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The Tamil poet, then, finds himself at the centre of a linguistic triangle 
which imposes on him varying degrees of allegiance to Classical Tamil, 
Sanskrit, and English. The situation is true for other modern Indian literatures 
as well. As a result of the encounter with the West, we can speak of a dissocia- 
tion of sensibility in India in the nineteenth century. And the origin of 
modernity in India can be traced to this historic event. This led to the 
desacralization of the Indian languages and the eventual secularization of the 
literatures in them. Understood correctly, each of the three traditions — Classi- 
cal Tamil, Sanskrit, and English—offers us precise instruments for interpret- 
ing modern Tamil poetry. 


R. Parthasarathy, Department of English and Program in Asian Studies, Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, New York 12866-1632, U.S.A. 
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UNKANTIAN NOTIONS OF 


DISIN TEREST 
Nick Zangwill 


MANY RECENT aestheticians have criticized the notion of disinterest. The aes- 
theticians in question take the notion to have a vaguely Kantian pedigree, And 
in attacking this notion, they think of themselves as attempting to remove a 
corner-stone of Kant’s aesthetics. This procedure is hardly likely to be effective 
if what they attack bears little resemblance to Kant’s original notion. In this 
brief note, I want to show how far these antt-Kantian aestheticians have missed 
their mark. 

I need a characterization of Kant’s notion if I am to distinguish it from the 
newfangled notions. In section 2 of the Critique of Judgement, Kant claimed that 
pleasure in the beautiful is ‘disinterested’. In order to explicate this claim, he 


wrote: 


The delight which we connect with the representation of the real existence of an 
object is called interest. Such a delight, therefore, always involves a reference to the 
faculty of desire, either as its determining ground, or else as necessarily implicated 
with its determining ground.! 


Notice that Kant seems to be saying that interest is a sort of pleasure. This usage 
is somewhat confusing, since at other places such pleasure is said to be related 
to an interest. If so, it would seem that interest is not itself the original 
pleasure. However, I don’t think that this is very important, since Kant’s 
notion of a disinterested pleasure is less confusing than the notion of an interest. 
In fact, the meaning of ‘disinterested pleasure’ can be analysed so that the word 
‘disinterest’ no longer figures. Kant wrote that when one makes a judgement 
of beauty: 


All one wants to know is whether the mere representation of the object is to my 
liking, no matter how indifferent I may be to the real existence of the object of this 
representation.” 


The idea is that pleasure is disinterested when its existence is in no way bound 
up with desire (that is, a concern with real existence). We might put the point 
in more contemporary language by saying that disinterested pleasure has a 
desire-free ‘causal-functional’ role. Somewhat more exactly, pleasure is disin- 
terested when the route from the representation of the object to the response of 
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pleasure entirely bypasses desire. Pleasure in the beautiful is a response to the 
representation and to the representation alone. There are many subtleties and 
complications with Kant’s idea. But fortunately for the purposes of this note, 
we do not need to pursue them. We already have enough to be able to spot a 
notion that is quite unlike Kant’s. 

If this is the good old notion, what are the bad new versions which I claim 
are being confused with the original? 

The example on which I shall spend most time is the bad new twentieth- 

century notion of disinterested attention or of a disinterested attitude. Aesthe- 
ticians who have discussed this idea are concerned with whether or not there 
are interests operative in the activity of contemplation. For example, in his influen- 
tial paper, “The Myth of the Aesthetic Attitude’,*? George Dickie interprets 
the doctrine as saying that it is our purposes or motivations in attending to things 
which divide into interested and disinterested sorts. According to the doc- 
trine, we sometimes look or listen disinterestedly. Dickie goes on to question 
whether our attitudes to works of art are in fact ever ‘disinterested’ in this 
sense. 
Whether or not he is right about this, we should be aware that the notion of 
disinterest in play is quite unKantian. For our purposes or motivations are one 
thing, our pleasures are another. Attending is something we do, feeling pleasure 
is something which happens to us. Dickie is probably right if he is saying that it 
is not the case that there is one sort of attitude—the ‘aesthetic attitude’ — which 
we must adopt, in order to experience pleasure in the beautiful. But then 
pleasure in the beautiful might be disinterested in Kant’s sense for all that. 
Whether or not there are desires operative in the activity of perceptual atten- 
tion or contemplation is irrelevant to the question of whether the pleasures 
derived from such attention or contemplation are disinterested in Kant’s sense. 
The existence of desires operative in attention or contemplation might be 
among the more distant causes of pleasure in the beautiful without being 
involved with its ground, which is what Kant requires for interestedness. We 
have a causal route from the desires motivating the attention to attention to 
representation to pleasure. Since the desires motivating attention do not inter- 
vene in the route from representation to pleasure, pleasure in the beautiful can 
still be a direct response to the representation. So pleasure in the beautiful can 
be independent of the desires which motivate the attention.* 

There is something like the above distinction in Michael McGhee’s paper in 
this journal, ‘A Fat Worm of Error?”—although he does not discuss Dickie. 
He sees that, for Kant, “disinterestedness’ qualifies pleasure rather than atten- 
tion. But he is not so clear that disinterested pleasure is supposed to be the kind 
of pleasure in a representation which is distinguished by a certain kind of 
independence from our desires or concerns with real existence. Unless we see 
that disinterested pleasure is pleasure which is a direct response to a represen- 
tation and which has no immediate connection with desire, we will have no 
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explanation of how it is possible for disinterestedness to apply to pleasures and 
not to attention. 

What goes for disinterested attitudes and disinterested attention also goes for 
various other unKantian notions. To mention two: Kantian disinterestedness 


- has nothing to do with the conscious mental state of being interested or of finding 


something interesting which is opposed to being bored or finding something boring. 
And Kantian disinterestedness has nothing to do with what is in our self- 
interest. These notions have nothing to do with what Kant is talking about. 
Kant’s notion of interest is best thought of as a technical one. The notions of an 
interested attitude or of interested contemplation, of finding something inter- 
esting, and of something being in my self-interest, are all quite different senses 
of ‘interest’ from the one that Kant has in mind.‘ 

I am not saying that Kant’s doctrine that pleasure in the beautiful is disin- 
terested is beyond question. It may even have irredeemable defects. All I am 
saying is that we should take it for what it is. It is sophistry to change Kant’s 
notion of disinterest and then hope to show that Kant is wrong to think that 
pleasure in the beautiful is disinterested in the new sense. That dialectic is 
skewed. How could it be an embarrassment to Kant? It would merely be to 
make a pun. Interestedness in some other sense may be compatible with 
Kantian disinterestedness. If we are interested in describing and assessing 
Kant’s doctrine of disinterestedness, these other notions can be safely ignored.’ 


Nick Zangwill, Magdalen College, Oxford OX1 4AU, England. 
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ON DEFINING ART HISTORICALLY 
Graham Oppy 


IN "DEFINING Art Historically’,' Jerrold Levinson defends the following 
definition: 


X is a work of art at time t iff X is an object of which ıt is true at t that some person or 
persons having the appropriate proprietary right over X, non-passingly intends (or 
intended) X for regard-as-a-work-of-art, i.e. regard in any way (or ways) in which 
objects in the extension of ‘art work’ prior to t are or were correctly (or standardly) 


regarded. * 


Moreover, he suggests that this definition can form the generative component 
of a recursive definition of art, in harness with the initial condition: ‘(I) Objects 
of the ur-arts are art works at tọ (and thereafter)’. It seems to me that there are 
numerous difficulties which confront this definition. In particular, there are 
difficulties involving: (1) the inclusion of a condition involving ‘appropriate 
proprietary rights’; (2) the reliance upon the intentions of independent 
individuals; (3) Levinson’s account of the notion of ‘regard-as-a~work-of-art’; 
(4) the implicit insistence that art is necessarily backward-looking. 

Since Levinson’s paper has recently received some favourable press,’ I think 
that some discussion of these problems is in order. I shall consider them in 
turn. (Levinson has provided further discussion of his views* and, in particu- 
lar, has responded to some objections raised by Crispin Sartwell> and Daniel 
Kolak.° Consequently, I shall also consider the arguments of these papers (and 
Levinson’s reply to them’) when it seems to me to be appropriate.) 


I 
Levinson explains his inclusion of the proprietary-right condition as follows: 


What this amounts to is basically ownership—you can’t ‘artify’ what you do not 
own and thus have no right to dispose of. All your intentions will not avail in such 
a case, because another person’s intention, that of the owner, has priority over 
yours. (Of course, if he is not opposed to your intention, he can grant you 
permission to make his possession into a work of art.)® 


I find this view counter-intuitive, not least because it requires that many of our 
ordinary judgements about the artiness of architecture are—or at least might 
be—unfounded. Surely a building which has been owned by none but 
philistines may none the less be a work of art! Moreover, there are questions 
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about some kinds of graffiti (‘subway art’), pavement art, etc. And there are 
also puzzles about how exactly an owner can grant someone else permission to 
turn a possession into a work of art. 

The proprietary-right condition is hardly an essential part of Levinson’s 
definition; and the simplest way to meet the difficulties which it creates for 
Levinson’s definition is simply to drop it. Henceforth, I shall suppose that the 
definition has been modified in this way. 


I 


One idea which is crucial to Levinson’s definition is that a work of art must be 
a thing which is intended for regard as a work of art. According to Levinson, 
there are three likely ways in which a connection between current works of art 
and earlier ones might logically be demanded of an art-aware art-maker, viz.: 
(a) via the making of something which is externally similar to previous art 
works; (b) via the making of something which ıs intended to afford the same 
kind of pleasure or experience which has been afforded by previous art works; 
and (c) via the making of something which is intended for regard or treatment 
as previous art works have been regarded or treated. (Levinson discounts the 
thought that there are special aesthetic attitudes and/or special artistic purposes 
as ‘doomed to failure’.) However, there are some fairly obvious problems 
which Levinson finds for (a) and (b)—and so he is led to the conclusion that (c) 
must be correct. 

There are two problems which I see for Levinson’s position here. First, there 
is the problem that, in the absence of further constraints, intentions are cheap. 
Consider any old thing which I’ve made—e.g., that mess of broken crockery 
in the kitchen which resulted from my last temper tantrum, and which has not 
yet been cleared up. Suppose that I form the intention that—until I clean up the 
mess—I am, and any visitors to my house are, to regard this mess in the way in 
which works of art have hitherto been regarded. Surely it can’t be this easy to 
make a work of art! (Moreover, surely it is the case that the mess in my kitchen 
just isn’t the sort of thing which can be a work of art.) If there are no further 
constraints on my intentions, then it seems that, with respect to anything at 
all, I can form the intention that it is to be regarded or treated as previous 
works of art have been regarded or treated. But I do not think that just 
anything at all can be a work of art. (Suppose I form the general intention that 
every single thing is to be regarded or treated as previous works of art have 
been regarded or treated. Does that make every single thing a work of art?) 
Moreover, if further constraints are to be supplied, from where could these 
constraints come, if not from the objects under consideration? But, if we 
accept this, then we shall have given up the project of providing a historical 
definition of art. 

A second problem for Levinson’s suggestion that a work of art must be a 
thing which is intended for regard as works of art have hitherto been regarded is 
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that it seems quite dubious that such intentions are necessary for the produc- 
tion of art. Levinson (correctly) accuses institutional accounts of art of ‘coming 
close to conflating art and self-declared art, art and socially situated art, art and 
declared art’;’ here, however, it seems that the same sort of accusation can be 
directed at his own view. Indeed, the very examples which he uses to discredit 
institutional accounts of art seem to undermine his own account as well: 


Consider the farmer’s wife at a country fair in Nebraska, who sets an assembly of 
egg shells and white glue down on the comer of a table for folks to look at. Isn’t it 
possible she created art? Consider a solitary Indian along the Amazon who steals 
off from his non-artistic tribe to arrange coloured stones in a clearing, not 
outwardly investing them with special position in the world. Might not this also 
be art (and, note, before any future curator decides that it is)?! 


Levinson tries to get around this objection by introducing the notion of an 
art-unconscious intention: intending for regard in some specific way @ characterized in 
terms of intrinsic features, where @ is in fact a way in which some past art works have 
been correctly regarded, though this fact is not known to the intender. But this won’t 
do. How could it matter whether the solitary Indian in Levinson’s story 
belongs to an earlier age which predates the rise of art in the world, rather than 
in a current, geographically isolated primitive culture in which there is no art? 
Yet Levinson is committed to the view that, in the latter case, the Indian’s 
product is art (because it is the product of an ‘art-unconscious intention’) but, 
in the former case, the Indian’s product is not art (since it cannot then be the 
product of an ‘art-unconscious intention’). . 

On the basis of these arguments, I think that it is reasonable to conclude that 
position (c) cannot be defended. Furthermore, I would suggest that there is a 
fourth way in which a connection between current works of art and earlier 
ones might be demanded of an art-aware art-maker, viz.: (d) via the making of 
something which is internally similar to previous art works (where this inter- 
nal similarity is not to be spelled out in terms of aesthetic attitudes or artistic 
purposes). However, I will not here pause to consider whether a proposal 
which conforms to (d) could be used to save Levinson’s definition. (One 
obvious potential problem is that a proposal which conforms to (d) will surely 
have the makings of a non-historical definition of art. Hence, the price of 
finding a satisfactory account of the connection between present and past art 
may be to give up the project on which Levinson has embarked.) 


m 
Another important difficulty for Levinson’s definition involves his explication 
of the notion of regard-as-a-work-of-art. According to Levinson, this notion is to 
be taken to mean regard in any of the ways works of art existing prior to now have 
been correctly regarded. In defence of this view, Levinson quite plausibly argues 
that it is hopeless to try to describe this regard by specifying fixed character- 
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istics—e.g., “with full attention’, ‘contemplating’, ‘giving special notice to 
appearance’, ‘with emotional openness’, etc. — because it is impossible to locate 
a unitary aesthetic attitude or regard common to all of the ways we approach, 
have approached, and will approach works of art. However, the important 
question is whether he has provided a satisfactory alternative. 

I do not think that he has. The problem is simple: there is no doubt that art 
has been, and is still, properly regarded as a hedge against inflation—but it 1s 
not true that everything which is properly regarded as a hedge against inflation 
is art. (This example can be multiplied in obvious ways—art is also quite 
properly regarded as ‘something of great value’, ‘one of the highest pinnacles 
of human achievement’, ‘an important ingredient in the education of the 
young’, etc.) 

In ‘Defining Art Historically’, Levinson almost sees the possibility of this 
sort of objection. He considers a case in which Italian Renaissance portraits 
come to be used for thermal insulation, and are found to be quite suitable for 
this task. In order to rule out the conclusion that it would then be the case that 
anything subsequently intended by its maker to be used for thermal insulation 
is art, Levinson claims that we must appeal to a notion of correct regarding for 
works of art. But it is hard to see how anything short of an appeal to the notion 
of aesthetic regard—i.e., to the sort of notion which Levinson explicitly dis- 
avows—can provide an answer in the case of hedges against inflation. 
Moreover, it is debatable whether Levinson really has an answer in the case of 
thermal insulation. After all, in the imagined case in which there is an wnparal- 
leled need for insulation, there would be nothing incorrect in one’s regarding 
Italian Renaissance portraits to be suitable for use as thermal insulation. Of 
course, one is tempted to say that this would not be to treat the portraits as art. 
But, equally plainly, this line is not available to Levinson. 

In ‘Refining Art Historically’, Levinson attempts to meet this objection. He 
suggests that what is needed is the notion of ‘relatively complete ways of 
regard’—i.e., not single, isolated ways of regarding (‘with attention to col- 
our’), but rather complexes or ensembles of such ways of regarding (‘with 
attention to colour, with attention to painterly detail, with awareness of styl- 
istic features, with awareness of art-historical background, with sensitivity to 
formal structure and expressive effect, with an eye to representational seeing, 
with willingness to view patiently and sustainedly’). 

I do not think that this response is adequate. In particular, I do not see that 
there is any way of understanding the notion of a ‘relatively complete way of 
regard’ on which Levinson’s suggestion is plausible. 

On one construal, a ‘relatively complete way of regard’ would be a way of 
regard which includes enough of the individual ways in which works of art 
have hitherto been regarded (e.g., ‘with attention to brilliance of colour’, ‘with 
attention to tonal contrast’, ‘with attention to nuances of hue’, ‘with attention 
to the inter-relationships of shapes’, etc.) Even if we ignore the delicate ques- 
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tion of how to determine what is enough, there is an obvious difficulty for this 
suggestion—namely, that there are many things which have been given 
relatively complete ways of regard (in this sense), and yet which are not works 
of art. Consider clouds, for example. There are numerous aesthetic predicates 
which are properly applied to clouds—and so there are numerous individual 
ways of regard which are proper for clouds. If we collect these individual ways 
of regard together, we shall have a ‘relatively complete way of regard’. But 
there can be no purely quantitative test which disqualifies this ‘way of regard’ 
and yet which does not also disqualify ‘ways of regard’ which are appropriate 
to works of art. 

On a different construal, a ‘relatively complete way of regard’ would be a 
way of regard which fails to omit certain crucial individual ways in which 
works of art have hitherto been regarded. This suggestion seems more 
obviously hopeless than the first— for, given the recent history of art, it is hard 
to think that there are any such ‘crucial individual ways’. Given that 
readymades, found objects, and the ‘objects’ of conceptual art are all genuinely 
art, it seems very doubtful that there must be ‘crucial individual ways of 
regard’ to which artists at any given time must attend. (Perhaps it might be 
suggested that what is needed is the inclusion of ‘crucial individual ways’ 
which rely directly on the concept of art—e.g., ‘with attention to its location 
in the history of art’, ‘with attention to its status as a work of art’, etc. 
However, this would rule out any art produced with ‘art-mconscious 
intentions’.) 

Finally, it might be suggested that ‘relatively complete ways of regard’ are 
structured ways of regarding works of art (and not merely mereological sums of 
individual ways of regarding works of art). That is, it might be said that there 
are certain constellations of individual ways of regarding works of art which 
serve as the touchstone for the future production of art. But, again, this 
suggestion seems to run counter to the revolutionary nature of modern art. 
Duchamp’s Fountain was not intended for regard in any relatively complete 
way in which contemporary sculpture had been regarded. (Duchamp did not 
intend that people should look at his urinal in the way that they looked at a 
Rodin. Perhaps he may have hoped that some people would be stupid enough 
to do so—that -would have been an even better joke. But Fountain was clearly 
intended to be ‘cerebral’ in a way that no previous sculpture had been.) 

Given the above considerations, I do not see that there is any way that 
Levinson can use it to rescue his theory: for either the notion is given no 
precise interpretation (in which case the definition of ‘work of art’ may be 
extensionally correct but the definition of ‘work of art’ will also be unil- 
luminating); or else the notion is given one of the above precise interpretations 
(in which case the definition of ‘work of art’ is not even extensionally 
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IV 
The final difficulty for Levinson’s definition which I wish to discuss concerns 
his insistence that art is necessarily backward-looking. We have already seen that 
there seem to be intuitively acceptable counter-examples to this claim. 
However, I now wish to argue that Levinson’s definition requires that the 
concept of art developed in a way which is almost certainly contrary to the 
facts. 

Levinson’s view seems to be that there must be parallel development of art 
and the concept of art. Since an art-aware art-maker is ohe who forms the 
intention that certain objects are to be regarded in ways that works of art have 
hitherto been correctly regarded, it seems that an art-aware art-maker must 
have the concept of a work of art. 

However, there is a widely accepted story which holds that nothing at all 
like our conception of art and the arts developed until about the cighteenth 
century. Of course, this conception of art and the arts had antecedents in 
earlier ideas—e.g. in the Greek conception of an art. None the less, ‘art as 
understood in Western culture’—i.e., the notion which Levinson claims to be 
investigating —did not have a gradual development in the way that Levinson’s 
theory suggests. (I do not see how Levinson can account for the fact that the 
painting of the fourteenth century was art at that time even though nothing like 
our concept of art had yet been developed.) 


V 

There may be further difficulties which face Levinson’s definition. In particu- 
lar, I think it could well be disputed that the primary notion to be defined is 
that of ‘work of art at time f? rather than simply ‘work of art’. However, I shall 
close my criticism by describing a case which— given suitable modifications —I 
think provides severe difficulties for any definition of art which seeks to charac- 
terize works of art exclusively in terms of relations between those objects and 
intentions or actions involving other entities (such as ‘the art world’ or ‘prior 
works of art’). 

Consider an artist X who makes several attempts at a painting. Suppose that 
X is a marvel at execution, but not very good at composition. Each time that 
he starts out to make the painting, he has a very clear idea of what the final 
product will look like—but, each time, after he has performed only a few 
brush strokes, he realizes that the clear idea which he has is a clear idea of a 
dreadful painting! (By hypothesis, the realization is independent of the brush 
strokes which he makes—it is the contemplation of his clear idea which leads 
to the realization of the worthlessness of the intended product.) None the less, 
out of sheer bloody-mindedness, X forces himself to finish each canvas, as a 
punishment for his compositional failure—and then he destroys the canvas ina 


fit of rage. 
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Up until the time at which X realizes that the idea upon which he is working 
will lead to a terrible painting, he does intend to produce a work which will be 
regarded in the ways in which works of art have hitherto correctly been 
regarded. However, it does not seem to be correct to say that, at that time, he 
has already created a work of art. (Otherwise, it seems that we would quickly 
be forced to the absurd conclusion that, at the moment at which a bare canvas 
is created in a factory, it is already a work of art—since it is produced with the 
intention that, at some later time, and after it has undergone certain modifica- 
tions, it will be regarded in the ways in which works of art have hitherto 
correctly been regarded.) 

However, after the time at which X realizes that his idea is an idea of a 
terrible painting, there is no sense in which X has the intention to produce a 
work which will be regarded in the ways in which works of art have hitherto 
correctly been regarded—for, thereafter, it is X’s intention that no one shall 
regard the work in any way at all and, moreover, it is also his intention that he 
shall soon destroy it. So it seems that—contrary to my intuition—Levinson’s 
definition must lead to the conclusion that X is not producing works of art. 

One intuition which underlies this case is that definitions of art which seek 
to characterize works of art in terms of relations between those objects and 
intentions and actions involving other entities will have great difficulties in 
giving a proper account of bad works of art. I do not see that there is any way 
that Levinson’s account can be modified to explain how, in the case described, 
X has managed to produce a bad work of art. 

In his ‘Reply’, Levinson discusses an example owing to Sartwell which is 
intended to make the same kind of point as the example I have just given. 
However, I do not think that Sartwell’s example is convincing. Sartwell asks 
us to consider a case in which someone creates a ‘fake’ which is ‘intended to be 
regarded in all and only those ways in which the original is regarded’. Given 
Levinson’s definition, it seems that the fake must be a work of art—and yet, 
says Sartwell, this result is surely counter-ntuitive. 

The main difficulty here is that it is not clear that we should endorse Sart- 
well’s intuitive judgement that a ‘fake’ is not a work of art. I doubt that this 
assumption should be granted; moreover, I am certain that it should not be 
granted without some further argument. 

It might be thought that ordinary usage supports the view that ‘fakes’ are 
not works of art. Surely, if something is a ‘fake X’ then it is not an ‘X’! Well, 
certainly, a fake Rembrandt is not a Rembrandt. But a fake Persian carpet is a 
carpet; it’s just not a Persian carpet. Equally, a fake Rembrandt painting is a 
painting; it’s just not a Rembrandt painting. So far, then, we don’t have any 
reason to say that a ‘fake’ is not a work of art. (Note that we don’t use the 
expression ‘fake work of art’. This suggests that, if anything, ordinary usage is 
on the side of the view which says that ‘fakes’ are works of art.) 

Moreover, there are theoretical reasons for holding that ‘fakes’ are works of 
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art. In particular, there is the point that it would be wrong to say that a fake 
Rembrandt painting is not a painting. Yet surely anything which is a painting 
is a work of art. (In general, it seems odd to suppose that the ontological status 
of entities should depend upon the intentions of their creators. A really inept 
copy of a Rembrandt performed with no intention to deceive, but done rather 
as a painterly exercise, surely counts as a (bad) work of art. Why, then, should 
a much better copy, performed with intention to deceive, not count as a work 
of art?) 

No doubt this issue needs to be discussed further. However, I think that 
enough has been said to show that it would be unwise to rely on an objection 
to historical definitions of art which supposes that fakes are not works of art. 
Other cases can be invoked to make the same point, but without the con- 
troversial assumption. 


VI 


I mentioned earlier that one might think that Levinson’s definition can be 
rescued by framing it solely in terms of connections between present objects 
and prior works of art (rather than in terms of connections between intentions 
involving present objects and prior works of art). Moreover, I also noted that a 
likely problem for this proposal is that it will provide material for a non- 
historical definition of art (in terms of whatever it is that specifies what kinds of 
connections which obtain between present objects and prior works of art can 
serve to bring it about that those present objects are also works of art). I think 
that now it might be useful to explore this proposal a little more. 

There certainly seems to be something correct in the suggestion that art 
feeds on its past. Much art can quite properly be understood as a modification 
to, or as a reaction against, earlier art. However, this is not to say that art can 
be defined in historical terms—i.e., that the content of the notion work of art 
can be captured in some sort of recursive definition which recapitulates the 
history of art. 

Moreover, there are a priori reasons for thinking that it is unlikely that the 
concept work of art can be given a recursive definition of the sort which 
Levinson proposes. In particular, there is the difficulty that we need to be able 
to account for the fact that we can make modal and counter-factual judgements 
which involve the notion of a work of art, e.g., that Duchamp’s urinal might not 
have been a work of art (if, say, he had chosen a different urinal to exhibit). If 
something is a work of art just in case it occupies the right niche in the actual 
history of art, then it is hard to see how we can make theoretical sense of what 
appears to be a perfectly reasonable judgement. 

Now, to this, it might be replied that what Levinson has given is merely a 
definition of the concept work of art in the actual world—ie., that Levinson has 
told us how the actual extension of the concept work of art is determined. But, 
in that case, it is clear that we have not been given a definition of the concept 
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work of art. Moreover, it is not clear how Levinson’s account of the determina- 
tion of the actual extension of the concept work of art can be extended to a 
complete account of that concept. 

Perhaps it might be said that something is a work of art in a world just in 
case it occupies the right niche in the history of art in that world. But now we 
have a problem: for how do we identify ‘the history of art’ in a given world? It 
seems that we need some nor-historical criteria which will tell us that a world 
has (or does not have) a history of art. Yet, if we have such criteria, it seems 
that we shall be well on the way to a non-historical definition of art. 

In sum: it seems to me that, if the concept work of art can be defined, it is 
highly unlikely that it can be defined in historical terms. Of course, this 
conclusion immediately raises a host of new questions; however, I cannot hope 
to pursue them here. 


Graham Oppy, Philosophy Department, Wollongong University, Wollongong, New 
South Wales 2500, Australia. 
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ON ‘CUTENESS’ 
John T. Sanders 


JOHN MORBBALL, in ‘Cuteness’,' argues that ‘cuteness was probably essential in 
human evolution’ because ‘our emotional and behavioural response . . . to cute 
things . . . has had survival value for the human race’.’ 

Morreall states his ‘guiding hypothesis’ in the following terms: ‘in the 
evolution of our mammalian ancestors, the recognition and appreciation of the 
specialness of the young had survival value for the species. And so certain 
features evolved in the young which got them noticed and appreciated; these 
features constitute cuteness’.” 

Thus cuteness, for Morreall, is: (1) a characteristic set of features now 
common (although perhaps not universal) among human infants; (2) a particu- 
lar set of features which the infant offspring of our ‘mammalian ancestors’ 
once lacked; (3) a set of features which was attractive to adult members of our 
ancestor species independently of the fact that infants had them; (4) a set of 
features which then was selected specifically because of this attractiveness. 

Cuteness, on this understanding, is thus an abstract general attribute of 
infants that causes adults to want to care for them (or which is the reason, or at 
least an important reason, for such solicitude). 

I shall try to show, in what follows, that this is, if not an altogether falla- 
cious way of explaining the matter, at least an extremely misleading one. As it 
stands, in particular, it is too easy to infer from Morreall’s line of reasoning (a) 
that infants in general might conceivably never have developed cuteness, and 
(b) that infants, because of this deficiency, would then not be cared for as 
adequately by their parents. An equally wrong further implication, which 
further helps to express my difficulty with Morreall’s formulation of the 
matter, would be (c) that if baby spiders (for example) had happened to have 
the abstract general characteristic called ‘cuteness’, while human children did 
not have it, then human adults would have been more inclined to care for baby 
spiders than for baby humans. It is to avoid such oddities as these that, it seems 
to me, a further consideration of the problem is warranted. 

It may be, of course, that adults don’t give as much attention to uncute 
children as they do to cute ones, but this is because the uncute kids are different 
somehow from adult expectation. They are unpleasantly unusual. Now, for 
children, as a general rule, to be unusual, would be a logical impossibility. But 
for the same reason it would be impossible, as a general rule, for children to be 
uncute. Cuteness is just the attribute of looking like an infant (whatever it is 
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that infants look like). It is our antecedent predisposition to attend to and care 
for infants that rubs off on anything that looks like them. This conflicts with 
Morreall’s view in which infants acquired a certain look because of its 
independent ability to attract and please adults of the species. 

While it is no doubt true that cuteness in humans may now be identified 
with some such set as the one mentioned in (1), there is nothing essential about 
the link between any particular set of features and ‘cuteness’; no set of features 
is intrinsically ‘cute’. Rather, cuteness is just any set of features that is typical of 
babies.’ If human babies all (or usually) had six ears, four of which dropped off 
by the age of seven, we would probably find that cute. Thus, while it is 
inevitable that somewhere among our evolutionary ancestors the particular 
features now deemed cute were not common among the infants of the species 
(some of our ancestors were one-celled, after all), this does not mean that they 
were not cute (nor, on the other hand, does it mean that our one-celled 
ancestors were cute when newly divided). If they required extensive care from 
their parents, then it seems pretty much guaranteed that, as a rule, the adults of 
the species were every bit as much attracted to the infants as is the case for us, 
their descendants. 

Thus, while it may be that the set of particular features deemed cute in 
modern human infants was not possessed by the infants of many (most, as it 
happens) of our ancestor species, this does not mean that those ancestral infants 
lacked some crucial means of attracting the attention of their parents. Where 
such attention was vital for the raising of children, it is impossible that our 
ancestors lacked ‘cuteness’. They had different features (they lacked the ones 
alluded to in (1) ), but they were ‘cute’: they pleased and attracted their parents. 
So the idea that cuteness may be described as in (2) covers an ambiguity: those 
mammalian ancestors may have lacked the particular features that make Dylan 
and Jordan and Betty Lou and Kate cute among modern humans, but they 
certainly had to have already had a set of features that encouraged and sup- 
ported nurture from parents.* That is, they must have been cute (as a rule) 
from the perspective of those parents. 

The upshot of this is that characterizing cuteness as in (3) is not at all 
plausible. Parents don’t as a rule care for children because they are attractive on 
some independent standard; instead, their standard of attractiveness in children 
is in large part based upon how kids happen to look, as a rule. But if this is 
correct, then talking about cuteness as in (4) offers a very implausible account 
of how it is that modern babies come to look the way they do. Indeed, I 
suspect that if the features of modern human infants were to be introduced — 
whether gradually or abruptly—into the infant population of the ancestral 
mammals (or whatever) that we’ve been envisioning, the greatest likelihood is 
that the infants who bore those features would have been deemed unattractive, 
and would have suffered the fate of modern kids who are thought not to be 
cute. Furthermore, the real reason for the fact that contemporary babies `- 
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typically have the features usually associated with cuteness is most profitably 
sought elsewhere. For example: large head size in comparison to body size is 
best related to facts about optimal biological strategies of physical develop- 
ment in creatures that rely upon large, complicated brains at early stages of 
growth. 

This is not, I think, an unimportant quibble. Searching for a quality called 
‘cuteness’ that somehow intervenes between babies and adults, fortuitously 
helping the latter feel kindly towards the former, commits a common sort of 
mistake. It is not my purpose to call into question the notion that adults are 
disposed to find babies attractive or cute. They may even be ‘hard-wired’ in 
this way to a considerable extent. But this is just a way of saying that adults are 
positively disposed towards babies (although it makes special reference, to be 
sure, to certain notable characteristics of babies). Cuteness has no more ontic 
status than do the warm cockles on the hearts of people who are in the presence 
of cute infants. 

What is the upshot of this? Morreall talks about cuteness as if it were some 
property that human infants might not have had—sort of like the opposable 
thumb. Without the latter, some would claim, we never would have become 
the splendid creatures that we are. We would have become something else, I 
suppose. But without cuteness, what? Is there an alternativer If any ancestor of 
ours, in any possible line of evolution, had not had cuteness (i.¢., a set of 
features that encouraged and supported parental dispositions to take care of the 
infant), it seems unlikely that he or she would have lived long enough to be an 
ancestor of ours. If cuteness is to be a characteristic that plays the role that 
Morreall thinks it plays, then its absence will be tolerable only in relatively 
late, relatively civilized stages of the evolution of the species, in which (at least 
sometimes) non-cute infants are cared for in spite of their lesser attractiveness. 

Isn’t it most likely that humans and apes, being the kinds of creatures that 
they are (needing the kind of care in infancy that they need) must always be 
disposed favourably to babyish looking creatures (that is, creatures that look 
like infants of the parents’ own species), whatever the typical appearance of a 
baby might be? What if they hadn’t been so disposed? How could the raising of 
such infants ever have got goingr 

In the end, it cannot be that cuteness, in itself, has evolutionary value. This 
is because ancestors of ours could not, in any interesting sense, have been 
uncute. It is not that species that lacked cuteness among their young would 
have died off, it is that anything that is typical of infants, within any species 
that requires extensive nurture of parents for young, is definitive of cuteness 
for that species. 


John T. Sanders, Department of Philosophy, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, New York 14623, USA. 
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regarded as ‘cute’ bears some relation to the 
usual future significance of having certain 


2 Ibid., p. 39. physical features as a child Thus what is cute 
> Ibid., p. 40. might depend upon factors that are, strictly 
4 Asa matter of fact, it would be more accurate speaking, environmental 


to say that what is regarded as ‘cute’ is some 
function of the typical features of babies, 
rather than simply a matter of looking like a 
normal baby. This qualification is required 
because it is not wswal among babies to be 
especially cute. Such especially cute babies are a 
minority. Thus cuteness cannot be simply 
what is usal among babies. Furthermore, it 
is not likely that some simple formula based 
on particular features or combinations of 
features will reflect the way that cuteness is 
determined by such features. After all, ‘cute- 
ness’ may very well be a fonction of 
behavioural characteristics, as much as it ıs 
determined by more-or-less static physical 
features, and it may even be that what is 
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As Maorreall observes, it is not necessary to 
appear ‘cute’ to their parents. Where no care 
ts needed — where infants hit the ground run- 
ning, as it were—it is perfectly reasonable to 
imagine that parents might not care at all 
about their infants. Thus it is perfectly poss- 
ible that sufficently distant ancestors of ours 
did not find their infant children ‘cute’ in any 
sense. This has nothing to do, though, with 
whether these mfants had these or those par- 
ticular physical features. It is strictly a func- 
tion of whether the infants needed care, 
whether they were ‘helpless’, etc. 


ê My text here, I guess, ıs Hans Christian 


Andersen’s “The Ugly Duckling’. 
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LITERATURE AND REPRESENTATION: 


A NOTE 
D. E. B. Pollard 


IN A recent paper,’ Jay E. Bachrach seems to be tackling two distinct issues: (a) 
problems of ontology and the semantics of fictional discourse, including fic- 
tional names; (b) the issue of reader response explained in terms of a model 
derived from a mainstream account of representation adopted in contempor- 
ary cognitive science. The declared aim is to offer an alternative to a possible 
worlds semantics treatment of the first set of questions. It is intended that this 
alternative should take the form of a de dicto analysis supposedly strengthened 
by the introduction of ae representational model already mentioned under 
(b). 

While there is some merit in seeking an alternative to a possible worlds 
approach (especially in its strongly ‘realist’ version owing to D. K. Lewis), 
Bachrach’s own proposal is not without problems of its own. For example, the 
issue of the identity of Emma Bovary is not solved simply by the replacement 
of Emmas in different possible worlds with a multiplicity of Emma- 
representations in divers actual skulls. Granted that each representation is 
actual, then one indeed has a number of mentalese text variants of the public 
printed one. But it is tempting to suggest that the question of whether dif- 
ferent readers are representing the same Emma has to do with the relation of 
the mentalese representations to the public one from which they have been 
generated. 

Secondly, Bachrach encounters difficulties with visual imagination. The 
implication of his analysis of contradictory texts is that if contradictory content 
cannot be rendered in a visual representation, then there is no sense in which 
one can claim that a story is, e.g., about a square circle. He does, however, 
make the concession that in reading such a story one can generate the mental 
analogue of the textual statements in which prima-facie reference to the 
impossible entity is made. But the issue is complicated further by Bachrach’s 
next move, which involves the claim that the mentalese item generated by the 
contradictory text can be nothing other than ‘a meaningless inscriptional string 
in the cognitive language’.? This is an unfortunate step to take. It seems 
counter-intuitive to suggest that contradictory stories generate semantically 
uninterpretable inscriptions in mentalese. There would then be a problem 
distinguishing one inconsistent tale from another. But we are able to dis- 
tinguish one inconsistent story from another—a story about a character who 
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produces a refutation of Gédel’s Theorem is distinguishable from one in which 
a character turns out to be his own mother and father.’ But if either one of 
these stories produces meaningless mentalese inscriptions, then it would fol- 
low that no reader could in fact make the distinction. As far as their cognitive 
processing is concerned, they might as well be processing the cerebral 
equivalent of word salad. 

One possible response to this criticism might be that distinct contradictory 
stories would generate meaningless mentalese strings of distinct (syntactic, or 
merely inscriptional?) shapes. But this immediately invites the question of 
whether there is necessarily just one ‘canonic’ form that even the analogues of 
contradictory statements can take in mentalese. Failing any demonstration of 
this, the problem of discrimmating between different inconsistent stories 
remains recalcitrant. One source of the difficulty here might be that Bachrach 
is running together the concept of what is ‘true in the story’ with what can be 
true simpliciter. Of course, it cannot be true (period) that there are square 
circles, refutations of Gédel’s Theorem, or people who are their own parents; 
but this does not inhibit our saying that, according to the story (preposterous 
though that may be), some character, say, disproved Gddel’s Theorem. 

Bachrach anticipates some other objections to the mental representation 
account, including the problem of whose representations are to qualify as 
authoritative, a point which connects fairly directly with the diversity of 
representations among different readers. His own response is to suggest that 
these problems would not be specific to the mental representation account. But 
this might indicate that in certain respects the mental representation approach 
is if anything neutral in relation to the very issues it has been wheeled m to 
resolve. The ontological and semantical problems associated with extra—cranial 
texts are not obviously remedied by being transferred to ‘texts in the head’. 
Moreover, Bachrach has opted for one classical account derived from cogni- 
tive science; and while it is a worthwhile undertaking to seek to construct a 
model of how the reader processes public texts (consistent or not), the same 
ontological and semantical issues would survive a shift to another model, e.g., 
of the so-called ‘connectionist’ or ‘parallel-processing’ type which eschews the 
idea of representations literally encoded in the brain.* So however one models 
the processes subserving our make-believe activities, this would still be a 
different project from semantic analysis of the products of these processes. 


D. E. B. Pollard, Division of Philosophy & Religious Studies, Department of Humani- 
ties, The Polytechnic of Wales, Llantwit Road, Treforest, Pontypridd, Mid- 
Glamorgan, CF37 1DL, Wales. 
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Anthropological Poetics. Edited by IVAN BRADY. 
Rowman and Littlefield, Savage, Maryland, 
U.S.A. 1991. pp. 398. $27.50; dothbound, 
$55.00. 

ANTHROPOLOGISTS HAVE long appreciated that 
the achvity of fieldwork (the primary source of 
anthropological data) is ill represented by the 
picture of a distanced observer recording facts 
that are m principle accessible from no particu- 
lar pomt of view: a culture 1s somethmeg that is 
ved, not displayed. Consequently, the mode 
necessarily involves the adoption of an internal 
perspective. However, it has been observed, 
notably by Geertz, that to replace an objectifp- 
ing stance with a nalfvely empathic one i 
equally unsatisfactory: as ethnographers we 
require understandmg, not communion. Now 
there is a natural—althongh, I think, resist- 
ible—temptahon to conceive of the space 
opened up by the rejection of these two stances 
m terms of a sophisticated or self-conscious 
empathy. Here the ethnographer avoids the 
complacency of communion by a continual 
reassessment of the extent and nature of the 
sclf’s involvement in the experience of what it 
is like for another. The suggestion made by 
most of the contnbutors to the present volume 
is that adopting this improved stance 1s indeed 
necessary for the ethnographer and, further, 
that this fact requires one to recognire a poetic 
dimension to the attainment and communica- 
tion of cross-cultural understanding. 

The latter idea manifests itself most clearly m 
the belief that poetry should be considered a 
legitimate form of ethnographic writing: the 
empathic root and hence its goal is the achieve- 
ment of an (albeit complicated) experience, 
but, it beng unclear that experiences (as 
opposed to their contents) can be communi- 
cated, the temptation is to turn to poetry and 
the notion of evocation. 
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Less clear is the idea that the attainment of 
cross-cultural understanding may be an essen- 
ually poetic exercise. Roy Wagner puts the 
point like this: ‘A poem, a culture, is no better 
than one’s perception of it as one’s own percep- 
hon, as one’s self. For if a culture can only be 
not only one’s own culture, but anybody else’s 
as well’ (p. 41). The idea seems to be that to 
adopt an essentially empathic stance requires 
one to constroct the experience of another 
within oneself, to make it one’s own. There are 
obvious parallels here with various accounts of 
what it ts to understand (certain types) of 
poetry. 

Now there is nothmg to object to in the plain 
idea that ethnographers should be free to use 
poetry in their professional writing if they so 
wish. Regna Darnell contributes an eloquent 
plea for such freedom. Also, there is no harm ` 
m the suggestion that an ability that might be 
called ‘poetic’ 1s essential in order to understand 
a community that is culturally discontinuous 
with one’s own. But to see the umportance of 
poetics here as a consequence of the adoption of 
an empathic stance is dangerous. For it cm 
come to seem obligatory to conceive of the 
writings of ethnographers (in whatever form) 
as essentially (albeit implicitly) lyric. And this 
can encourage the idea that cross-cultural 
understanding is necessarily subjective in at 
least two semecs. Firstly, it becomes unclear to 
what extent the notion of conflict is applicable 
to differing ethnographies (see Romeznucci 
Roes’s discussion of the infamous Mead/Free- 
man ‘debate’. Secondly, and more radically, it 
becomes difficult to stop an acknowledgement 
mto the thests that they are constructed in the 
process of coming to understand them. 

A way of doing justice to the poetic dimen- 
sion to ethnography that avoids the radical sub- 
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(especially by Wagner) is suggested by Riding- 
ton’s essay on Whorf. Ridington argues that 
Whorf is widely misunderstood as asserting a 
(falsifiable) thesis of lmgurstic relatrvity; m fact 
Whorf uses poetical and rhetorical devices to 
encourage his readers to develop the concepts 
necessary to understand the Hopi people. 
Whether or not this 1s true of Whorf, it sug- 
gests a use of poctry and trope ın ethnographic 
writing that does not mmply serve to convey 
empathy-based experence but rather facilitates 
the development of the concepts necessary for 
understanding alien cultures authentically from 
the ounde. 

What obscures this possibility is the failure to 
draw the distincton between an objectifying 
stance and a third-person stance. So often the 
movement of thought is direct from the (cor- 
rect) point that cultures and people are not to 
be viewed as objects to the (mcorrect) pomt 
that the appropnate ethnographic stance must 
be, at root, empathic. But the above distinction 
allows us to remst this movement. The third- 
person stance does not objectfy—it ıs fully 
cognisant of the essential subjectivity of what it 
views—but it retams an objectivity lacking m 
the notion of empathic projection. (It 1s this 
stance that allows us to have a genuine concep- 
tion of, say, the pain of another.) 

There are some interesting essays here. In 
addition to those by Wagner, Ridimgton, 
Darnell and Brady himself, Tedlock’s (poetic) 
reading of a traditional Zuni narrative is chal 
lenging m its form and Rose 1s eloquent m hus 
praise of the anthropologist/poet Stanley 
Diamond, to whom the volume is dedicated. 
Purther, all the contributors display a deep 
appreciation of the extent to which ethnogra- 
phy 1s beset by ethical, political and conceptual 
difficulties. But too often these difficulties are 
represented as paradoxes ripe, not for solution, 
but for celebration. I can’t help but think that, 
in this attitude, an opportunity for thought is 
lost. 


ANTONY LAVHRS 


Esthetic Recognition of Ancient Amerindian Art. 
By cuorcs xusiar. Yale U.P 1991. pp. 276 
£25.00. 

PRE-COLUMBIAN ARTS have not always enjoyed 

their present high esteem. According to the 
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Oxford Companion of Art, ‘recognition of their 
aesthetic importance has come only in the 
twentieth century, although they exercised a 
curiosity appeal almost from the beginning’. It 
is one of the great merits of George’ Kubler's 
book that he shows how this recognition came 
about and how in fact it has a nstory of nearly 
five hundred years. And it 1s fascinating to trace 
the gradual transition from object of curiosity 
to aesthetic artefact, and to observe the chang- 
ing perspectives, the heated debates, and the 
fully fledged emergence of the New World, 
which all helped to bring about an altered 
outlook. 

Kubler traces this history by looking at 
Amerindia through the eyes of successive gen- 
erations of explorers, missionaries as well as art 
historians and anthropologists. As he himself 
puts ıt “The persons in this study compose its 
subject, by disclomng the different grids 
through which Amerindia has been viewed 
since Discovery’ (p. 195) Accordingly, by far 
the greater part of the book is devoted to 
seventy bnef biographies. They are grouped 
under a ‘tripartite divimon as esthetics m 
experience, idealist esthetics from above, and 
experimental esthetics from below, reflecting 
the history of esthetic thought itself m a 
chronological chain of biographical detail from 
the Discovery of America to the present, as 
phenomenal philosophical, and 
experiment-oriented stages ın the history of 
esthetic thought’ (pp. xv-xv1). The biographies 
are preceded by a short introduction and, use- 
fully, a chapter on American antiquity which 
rehearses general issues. In addition, each of the 
three mam groupings is briefly introduced and 
there 1s an epilogue plus very extensive, well- 
laid out references and an impressive biblio- 
graphy. The illustrations are well chosen and 
have informative captions. 

As I have remarked, the biographies make 
for fascmatmg readmg as we follow the turns 
and twists m the story of how ancient 
Amerindian art achieved recognition. Kubler 
proves in most respects an expert guide, and 
comments on such matters as the long- 
standing debate between ‘isolatiomsts’ and ‘dif- 
fusionists’, racist prejudice and histonography 
are perceptrve and well mformed. The book 
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itself is crammed with information (even con- 
taining such facts as who was the first author m 
English to use the term ‘material culture’). In 
spite of these incontestable merits, ıt seems to 
me that the book has very real defects as well. 

To some extent, the way in which the bio- 
grapincal material is organized must be held 
responsible There is almost certainly too much 
of it, and it 1s not organixed thematically with 
the consequence that the book feels rather 
shapeless. The other more serious consequence 
is that the author does not leave himself room 
in which to expand upon his own views. 

This is a pity as Kubler’s views on aesthetics 
are both novel and provocative, though I think 
mistaken What he suggests is that human art 
may be traced back to ‘hominid levels over a 
million years ago’ (p. 196). The attraction of 
this view, he thmks, is that it has ‘the effect of 
bringing esthetics closer to bemg a cause of 
cultural variety, rather than being merely an 
external effect’ (p. 196). Por Kubler, ‘esthetic 
choices were internal ‘‘engines of change” from 
the remotest ages of humanity’ (p. 196). He 
attaches the greatest umportance to this, as he 
wishes to resist the social scientist or anthropo- 
logist’s tendency to give reductive explanations 
of aesthetic matters (and more power to his 
elbow). But he offers little by way of argument 
to support his radical thesis. 

As far as I can see, the solitary argument for 
these doctrines appears in Chapter One, 
‘American Antiquity’. Kubler asks himself 
how ıt is possible for early man to have made 
figurative images ‘without prior stocks of 
figural conventions’. He gives a twofold 
answer. First, he postulates the existence of an 
‘aesthetic faculty’ biologically common to early 
and modern man. The limbic system of the 
bram m modern man is equrvalent, he sug- 
gests, to the old mammalnn brain, and is con- 
cerned with ‘attention, emotion, learning, and 
resultant memories’ (p. 20). Additionally, it is 
the seat of the distinction between pleasure and 
pam, and he claims that aesthetic reactions are 
m part ‘limbic’ The other part of his answer 
revives Galton’s late nimeteenth-century theory 
of eidetic umagery. On the basis of this, Kubler 
says that carly man was able to make figurative 
images in the absence of pictorial conventions, 
owing to having the necessary neurological 
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arcuitry for co-ordinanon of eye, bram and 
hand with which to transcnbe memones of 

The first thmg to be said about this ‘solution’ 
is to ask whether there really ıs a problem. 
Once we grant early man the required œœ- 
ordination, why can’t we just say that he 
eventually learnt how to draw, Le, why 
bother with edetic imagery? But even if 
Kubler’s theory should be the answer to a 
genume problem, it does not justify the daim 
that man’s earliest artefacts were works of art. 
For that to be the case, we would have to show 
early man possessed 2 concept of art (with all 
that umplies) 

In this connechon, it is interestmg to note 


` that one of Kubler’s own biographical subjects 


seems to have voiced a similar reservation. 
George Clapp Vaillant (1901-1945) m his book 
Aztecs of America observes that the Néhnatl 
language had no term for ‘fine arts’, although 
the Artecs ‘recognized the value of superior 
workmanship and used its products to honor 
the gods’. Their work, he says, was ‘no dif- 
ferent from the great traditions ancestral to our 
modem aesthetic’ (p. 192). As I read this, their 
artefacts were not mtended to be works of art. 
Kubler’s thesis seems ultmately to derive 
from an assumption which he explains thus m 
the Preface: “The gray area between artifact and 
work of art was a problem resolved m this 
century by the statistical concept of the graded 
senecs between such polarities; no artifact 1 
conceivable without art; no work of art can be 
divested of its function as a tool, and the inter- 
val between art and artifact is a graded seres: 
there literally is art in every artifact and, vice 
versa, in every work of art there lies the 
shadow of an artifact or tool’ (p. xvi). Kubler 
does not argue for his view, let alone explain 
what the statistical concept 1s or how it suc- 
ceeds where the philosopher struggles; he 
merely asserts that the problem has been 
resolved, and after referrmmg the reader to 
earlier writings of his on the subject, he passes 
on to other matters. But can such a formula 
with its implied promise of numerical preasion 
solve what is a philosophical problem? And 
how would it apply m practice? Presumably, a 
Stanley knife 1s not a work of art, nor yet its 
ancient Amerindian counterpart. But what 
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about a superbly crafted ceremonial knife of 
hideous design? These are not matters Kubler 
discusses in his book. Consequently, hrs mam 
thesis is left without visible means of support 
and hovers uneasily above the text which it 1s 
intended to illuminate. 

As suspect as its philosophical underpmnmes 
are, The Esthetic Recognition of Ancent 
Amerindian Art remains a deeply learned book, 
and I should not wish my criticisms to over- 
shadow its many good qualities. It deals with a 
subject of the utmost complenty with a 
scholarship born of affecnon. For the reviewer, 
however, its aesthetic doctrines have to be 
taken with a pinch of salt 


PAUL HUMBLE 
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The Aesthetics of the Greek Banquet. Images of 
Winejand Ritual. By FRANÇOIS LISSARRAGUE 
Translated by Andrew Sregedy-Masrak. 
Princeton U P 1990. pp. 150. $24 95 

THE ENGLISH title of this book seems less poetic 

Flot d'Images. une esthétique du banquet grec. The 

book ıs an esmay m iconography, not 

philosophical aesthetics (despite the author's 
occasional rather dubious uses of the Sartrean 
notion of ‘the Other’). It is an 1magmative and 
scholarly disazxesion of the moral and religious 
significance of the ancient Greek mstitution of 
the symposium or drinking-party, based 
mainly on a study of the mages used to deco- 
rate Athenian drinking vessels of the fifth and 
sixth centuries BC. The various types of ves- 
sels used for storing, mimng and drinking 
wine— vases, kraters, cups—were not merely 
containers, they were vehicles for images, 
images embodying and conveying the entire 
culture of the symposium. They often depicted 
the actual drinkers who had commissioned 
their production, and the ‘flowing together’ of 
wine, poetry, music, games, discussion and 
flirtation that formed the complex structure of 
the sympostum. The vessels were sometimes 
cast m the form of parts of the body, human or 
animal, and thus used to draw the drmker mto 
game-playing. Many of these vases and the 
images that adorn them are reproduced in the 
book, together with relevant passages im liter- 
ary and philosophical writings of the period. 
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Lissarrague shows that the symposium was 
not mmply an occasion for organized carousng 
among the adult male citizens who participated 
in it, but a communal, quasi-religious ntual: a 
celebration of Dionysus, the god of wine, hr 
sion and poetry; and a celebration of the heal- 
ing power and other benefits wine is capable of 
bringing to mankind Of course the 
symposium was not an occasion for sobriety; 
but the proceedings comprised a strictly codi- 
fied senes of acts, beginning with the libation, a 
dedication to the gods of some of the wine to 
be drunk. The wine was drunk only when 
mixed with water in some appropriate measure 
and m some total quantity predetermmed by 
the master of the symposium. Dmnnking 
undiluted wine was considered a barbarian 
custom, attributed to Scythians and satyrs. The 
importance of achieving the mght ‘moture’ 
applied to all aspects of the celebration. The 
guests were chosen to form a harmonious com- 
mumity, capable of enjoymg together a 
balanced mixture of pleasures: drmks, per- 
fumes, the singing of lyric poetry and playmg 
of musical instruments, dancing, games and 
conversation on a variety of topics. 

Lissarrague illustrates the character of each of 
these clements of the symposium deftly, and 
there 1s a particularly rich chapter on the com- 
plex analogies drawn in Greek culture between 
wine, the ‘wine-dark’ sea, navigation, drinking 
wise and beautiful institution of the ancent 
world are both entertaining and thought- 
provoking 

BENJAMIN GIBBS 


University of Sussex 


Myths of Modern Art By ALBERTO BOIXADOS 
Unversity Press of Amenica. 1990. pp. 129. 
$21 00; dothbound, $41 25. 

THIS Is a not unthoughtful but nevertheless is 

quite a one-sided attack not only on ‘modem 

art’ but on many features of the post-Vatican Il 

Roman Catholic church Its tone is set by the 

first sentence of 1ts foreword by a Fr Vincent P. 

Miceli: ‘Christian crviliration is in its death 

throes. A hurricane of revolutionary mets- 

physical and moral heresies is sweeping 


Christan nations into accepting neo-pagan 
ideas and hedonistic morals. This revolt against 
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_ and sexually abandoned society, m hot pursuit 


of a temporal utopia. The new gospel is that 
“man has come of age” and can no longer 
believe in the artistic and religious traditions of 
ideals are simply incredible’ Alberto Boix- 
ados’s httle book is somewhat more balanced 
than this sentence might lead his readers to 
expect, but it faithfully sets the tone of what is 
to follow. 

Myths of Moder Art sets out to demolish the 
contemporary movements in painting, music, 
literature and the theatre. For lack of space I 
will take examples of its argument from the 
chapters on painting and music. The author 
pleads for a recognition of, and a return to, ‘the 
old forms’ He denigrates ‘mass-produced art, 
the product of a consumer society’, for its 
reductionist, stylized simplicity ‘does not 
presuppose any intellectual prowess; the 
banality of form only equals the triviality of 
content’. Purther, the refusal of contemporary 
nonfigurative artists to deal with the concrete 
us bitterly attacked. They should confine them- 
scives to ‘the framework of elemental decora- 
tive art’, for, and here the author employs a 
theological argument, ‘the soul 1s concrete and 
gave form to our body’. Of course, the great 
painter employs abstraction. Indeed the 
measure of the greatness of a pater ‘ts the 
degree to which he possesses the power to con- 
cretize, through abstraction, the sublime inter- 
nal tension of bemg’. But what modern non- 
figurative painters have done is to cut all ties 
with the concrete—the concreteness of the 
soul—and this is a measure of the denul of the 
‘transcendental side’ by ‘the modem world’. 
Boixados is, however, not without hope. 
There are artists in every country, he says, fol- 
lowing the path of Céranne, Gauguin and 
Rodin, while ‘the portraits of Van Gogh are 
proof that through the right perception of the 
material of life a great artist can apprehend the 
spiritual’, 

The world of contemporary music provides 
further ample evidence of the rejection of the 
transcendent and the spiritual Boixados pleads 
for a return to tonality. Atonal and discordant 
music, though, as Boixados admits, without 
much of a following with the average cultured 


man, far less among the general public, ıs a 
denial of God-created humanness. This is ‘an 
extraordinary spiritual arrogance’. And such 
music is bad for one’s health apparently. Boux- 
ados quotes from the magarine Seleta which 
describes the ‘rape of the audience’ by the new 
music. “The increase in the level of adrenaline, 
noradreline and hydrochloric acid provokes 
intestinal spasms and increases the physical 
production of coagulants; and the attendant 
arculatory risks of aggression and neurosis are 
detrimental to the balance of the nervous 
system’. And this health rsk is made 
immeasurably worse by that ‘diabolical nven- 
tion’, stereo recording and reproduction! This 
desensitizes the performers (under the demand- 
ing pressure of the recording studio) and results 
in a growing msensitivity in the listening 
public which ‘is content to receive a series of 
timbres, colors, sounds, volumes, without 
realizing that it is succumbing to a new form of 
barbarism—vulgar sensuality’, When stereo 
systems pump out ‘powerful mind-altering — 
even bramwashing’ polyrhythmics then 
listeners can be reduced to hypnotic states and 
even total mental derangement Borxados cites 
the Manson gang in support of this thems and 
sccks to demonstrate that Charles Manson was 
influenced by the Beatles’ White Album which 
was ‘extremely revolutionary for its time, 
hypnotizing its hsteners into a sort of ecstasy’ 
The effect, mdeed the purpose, of these new 
forms of art, Bonados believes, is to create a 
pew man by destroying all that 1s great in our 
culture and avilization. He argues for a return 
to a plastic art which, as m Gothic art, sumu- 
lates an inner harmony in tune with the total 
harmony of the world—an emotion (and here 
he quotes Hemo Muller) ‘produced as much by 
the aesthetic qualities of the object as by the 
ethical impulse which legitimired it’, and a 
music which, as with Gregonan chant, pro- 
vides ‘a language [which] the soul can under- 
stand’ for its power is conveyed ‘through 
sobriety, sincerity, courtesy, and the chastity 
of its forms’ for it ‘contemplates the loftiest 
mysteries’ and can promote authentic spiritual 
convermon 

It ıs casy to mock such a book as this. Its 
message is camly corrupted by selectrve quo- 
tation. It is indeed a book readily disparaged. 
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But it makes out a case, however extrava- 
gantly, which requires an answer. If the Good, 
the Beautiful and the True exist in any sense 
apart from, distanced from, the sensing organ- 
ism then what ss it m art, ancient or modern, 
which gives us hints or inumations of this 
ultimate ground of our bemg? The debates, 
almost as old as philosophy, about what and 
how we know, and the battles (fought as 
passionately today as ever) between those who 
would dismiss ‘mere’ subjectrvism m favour of 
the spurious ‘objectivity’ of popular scentism, 
have thrown little light upon that most exatng 
and perplexing issue in aesthetics which has to 
do with what Friedrich von Hugel described as 
the expenence of apprehending that we are 
perceiving ‘that real reality has an inside’! What 
is this ‘mside’, this prinaple of unity which 
binds the natural artefact and the man-made 
artefact, and which art under what conditions 
and constramts promotes this apprehension? If 
Alberto Boixados had been able to escape 
dogma sufficiently to guide his readers through 
an answer, he would have produced a much 
better book—one which still waits to be 
written. 

MICHAEL AUSTIN 


The Surrealist Mind By J. H MATTHEWS. Asso- 
ciated University Presses. I99I. pp. 22I. 
£24. 50. 

I HAD ALWays thought André Breton’s unoff- 

cial title ‘the Pope of Surrealism’ was a joke at 

hrs expense. After reading The Surrealist Mind I 

realize pow he was the spiritual leader of a rel- 

gious faith. But if surrealism was a religion, 
then Matthews’s book ıs 1ts apologetics. With 
great skull and eloquence, Matthews defends 
surrealism against its many detractors, notably 
critics who imagmed they were dealing merely 
with a literary or artistic movement 

For the surrealist, Matthews says, the ranon- 
alist and the aesthenoan (p. 116) were twin 
enemies. Time and time again, he tells us of the 
surrealist’s suspicons regarding aesthetics 
which at best is a complete irrelevance and at 
worst a baleful influence capable of bringmg 
about the surrealist’s fall from a ‘state of grace’ 

(Breton’s phrase, p. 71). Such 1s the hostility to 

aesthetics and art criticasm that Matthews even 
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reproves William Rubin for praising surrealist 
paintings as paintings, 1¢, for their aesthetic 
qualities (pp. 109-10). 

In the surrealist scheme of things art is not an 
end in itself, it has a specific fimction, namely 
to enlarge and enrich our perception of reality 
(impoverished by rationalism) and to emam- 
cipate the mind. According to Matthews, it 
follows that surrealist literature and art ought 
to be judged not on aesthenc cnitena but rather 
in terms of how well it discharges its stated 
funchon 

The method by which the surrealists hoped 
to accomplish ther transformation of con- 
sciousness was that of automatic writing (and 
other forms of automatism in the visual arts). 
Matthews 1s very good on this, the surrealist’s 
philosopher’s stone. He pomts out that Breton 
ongimally thought of the method, loosely 
based on Freud’s practice of gettmg patients to 
engage in free association, as a way of freeing 
poetic wnting of constramts. However, by the 
tme Breton came to wnite the Manifeste du sur- 
réalisme (1924), he thought of automatism as a 
weapon with which to defeat reason. Thus we 
find him speaking of the poet as a ‘deaf 
receptacle of so many echoes’ and as a ‘modest 
recording instrument’ The poet 1s like a spiri- 
tualist medium through whom voices speak. 
This image seems to confer authenticity on the 
words spinning heedlessly from the poct’s 
scobbhng pen and implies he is in touch with a 
vast unseen world, a more profound reality 
But, as Matthews points out, the poet is not 
recording the hidden processes of thought 
itself, as Breton fondly imagined, for he 1s 
merely recordng his own unconscious 
thoughts. And these, as Louis Aragon 
observed in 1928, might be as inane as the 
Inanities produced by hterary methods. (Note 
that the surrealists did not regard automatic 
writing as a literary method.) 

Breton eventually realized that to practise 
automatic writing routinely would yield no 
fresh revelations. He never doubted, however, 
the basic article of faith set down im the first 
manifesto, Le, the principle of surreality. 
According to this principle, dream and reality, 
while seemingly contradictory, are reconal 
able. In the second manifesto (1929), Breton 
reaffirms his faith. ‘Everything leads to the 
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belief’, he asserts, ‘that there exists a certain 
point of mind from which life and death, real 
and imaginary, past and future, communicable 
and mmcommunicable, high and low cease to be 
perceived m contradiction. Now it would be 
futile to seek in surrealist activity any motive 
other than the hope of determinmg that point’. 

Matthews devotes 2 whole chapter to this 
famous passage. He makes it clear at the outset 
that Breton was ‘sure he was stating truths 
beyond debate’ (p. 194), and was, as it were, 
speaking ex cathedra. Matthews mterprets the 
passage as saying that it is not the thmgs giving 
nse tO contradictions that are modified; it 1s 
how they are perceived from a certain pomt of 
the mind that undergoes modification (p. 196). 
The contradictions continue to subsist but are 
‘reconciled’ in perception. As Matthews puts 
It, they are ‘effaced’ from the mind (p. 196). In 
other words, it is the outer world that has to be 
adjusted to fit the inner world and not vice 
versa. This sovereign disregard for logic 1 
surely the product of wishfulfilment on 
Breton’s part and is the mark not of emancipa- 
tion but simply of regression. 

There is nothing to be gained, however, by 
drawing the surrealist’s attention to such mat- 
ters since he has adopted ant-rationalism as a 
strategy. But the surrealist apologist finds him- 
self in a more exposed position. Having elected 
to engage m rational discourse, he is obliged to 
take such criticism seriously 

The difficulues Matthews faces in this 
respect should not be underestimated. As we 
have seen, he 1s emphatic that surrealism ought 
to be judged im terms of how it enlarges and 
emancipates the mind. It would be a vulgar 
misunderstanding of surrealism, he claims, to 
see it as distorting or withdrawing from reality 
(pp. 63-64). But he has conceded that the con- 
tradictions of which Breton speaks, though 
they may be effaced from the surrealist mind, 
would nevertheless contmue to exist. On any 
interpretation, this would be seen as an 
toability to come to terms with reality. How 
then does Matthews deal with what appears to 
be a fundamental flaw m surrealist thought 
one which, moreover, would weaken his own 
daims regarding how surrealist art should be 
evaluated? 

His initial response is to say that one should 


simply note Breton’s views, which one may or 
may not share. But, as many commentators 
have pointed out, Breton appears to be self- 
deluded In trymg to answer this cntcism, 
Matthews falls back on a second position. He 
mpliatly dams that the surrealists have a 
‘right to aspire to live, by choice, on the plane 
of awareness where contradictions surmounted 
in thought no longer demand attention’ (p. 
204). But self—-delunon cannot be claimed to be 
a form of self-awareness. 

It seems to me that Matthews never finds a 
satisfactory answer to the objection that the 
prinaple of surreality ts incoherent. In a ms- 
guided attempt to solve this problem, he comes 
perilously close to embracing the surrealist 
view of logic as being whatever you want it to 
be. He writes, ‘m the surrealist mind, the real 
was not an objectively verifiable phenomenon 
to which one and all must submit, it was rather 
a subjective perception colored by desire. . . in 
consequence, logic was granted independence 
of ratonality and might even operate ant- 
reasonably’, and he adds that this was not an 
‘impertinence’ (pp. 218-19). Of this it should 
be said that it ıs one thing for the antrrational 
surrealist to speak nonsense but quite another 
for the apologist to sanction it. 

This aberration apart, Matthews’s book 1s 
one of the most interesting and intelligent I 
have read on surrealism. Its lucid discussion of 
surrealist beliefs and attitudes has deepened my 
own understanding of an umportant art move- 
ment whose greatest ambition it was to eman- 
cipate mind. With Matthews’s untimely death 
surrealism has lost one of its most gifted minds 
and eloquent spokesmen. 

PAUL HUMBLE 


Lancashire Polytechnic 


Alberto Giacometti & Tahar Ben Jelloun By 
TAHAR BEN JELLOUN. Translated by Alan 
Sheridan. Flohic Editions, Pans. Secret 
Museums Senes 1991. pp. 80 Paperbound, 
£13.99. 

As THE ‘&’ in the ttle suggests, this book 1s 
presented as the product of a collaboration 
While Giscometti ts well known, Tahar Ben 
Jelloun’s name is less familiar, he ts a French 
poet who was born in Fez, Morocco in 1944 
and has published a number of collections of 
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poetry m French, one of which has been 
translated into English. The formal framework 
of this collaboration 1s the juxtapositioning of 
Tahar Ben Jelloun’s writmg on each left page 
with a photograph of Giacometti’s sculptures 
or drawings opposite. Giacometti died in 1966 
so despite the suggestive title, Alberto Gia- 
ometti & Tahar Ben Jelloun is not a jomt effort 
but a relauvely obscure poct’s responses to a 
familiar artist's work; this 1s reflected in the 
trajectory of the book which 1s clearly directed 
towards the artist rather than the poet. 

Gtacometti’s two distinct approaches to 
sculpture (1924-35 & 1935-66) are not dis- 
tinguished, only the relatrvely homogencous 
work of the later period ts presented; mdeed 
there 18 no indication that he produced any- 
thing mgnificantly different from the work 
undertaken between 1935 and 1966 For a 
scholarly publication this would be a serious 
omission but the self-consciously poetic aims 
of Alberto Giacometti & Tahar Ben Jelloun enable 
it to escape the stringencies of a more academic 
approach. This book, therefore, 1s not cntical 
or academic, the text does not attempt to des- 
caibe mdividual works or account for the 
development of Giacometn’s career, rather, 
text and photographs work together to create 
an ambience in which they reflect off one 
another, mutually enlarging our experience of 
both. Tahar Ben Jelloun’s wnting at its best is 
compact and he makes tellmg associations 
between themes he finds in Giacometti’s work 
and his native Tangiers. The essay starts: ‘In 
Fez Medina there 1s a street so narrow that it 18 
called ‘‘the street for one man”... when I saw 
Giacometti’s statues, I knew that they had been 
made tall and thin in order to go up that street 
and even walk past one another without difh- 
culty’ (p. 2). 

It is unfortunate there ıs not more of ths 
kind of suggestive analogy. Perhaps because of 
Giacometh’s shadow looming over his wntng 
Tahar Ben Jelloun has felt compelled to punc- 
tuate his personal (and reliable) reflections on 
Giacomett’s work with ostenmbly more objec- 
trve and far reaching comments. Unfortunately 
the result is the kind of ‘meanmegful’ 
meanmglessness which plagues so much wnt- 
ing about art and artists: ‘From the apparent 
reality to the mvisible other, there is all the 
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work of the hands that grope, seek, thmk they 
have caught an outline, then return to the work 
with even more patience than hope, without 
losmg mght of the extreme limit of a point, real 
or imagimary, a horizon supposedly illusory, a 
forest that ts illuminated by a fire that has come 
down from the sky, a confidence whispered 
from the other side of the night’ (p. 26). 
Perhaps this simply translates or is translated 
badly; whatever the reason there is far too much 
of ıt m the book. 

Given Giacometn’s reputation it 1s perhaps 
mevıtable that Tabar Ben Jelloun should feel 
intimidated by the nature of the task hus 
publishers have set hım. A more critical 
approach would free the poet from the inevit- 
ability of being compared with hus illustrious 
‘collaborator’ and allow for a more balanced 
approach to Giacometti’s whole ocuvre. At the 
same time, the pubhlsher’s stated aim is to 
develop a way of confronting art that 1s dif- 
ferent from the standard biographical and/or 
critically self-conscious accounts of art and art- 
ists, allowing a creative and less restrictive 
approach to looking at art. While these are 
laudable aims, this book demonstrates how dif- 
ficult it is to strike a balance between critical, 
but perhaps uninspirmg approaches, with more 
creative and sympathetic interpretations that 
tend towards sycophancy Tahar Ben Jelloun 
unfortunately veers towards the latter, and 
while this 1s no doubt partly due to his personal 
admiration for Giacometh, some blame must 
be apportioned to the publisher’s marketing the 
project as a ‘collaboration’ between what are 
unequal partners 

When he is confident enough to wnte about 
his own experience of the work Tahar Ben Jel- 
loun writes well and helps to see Giacometh’s 
work in a new and revealing way, and thus, I 
think, pomts to the heart of the book’s prob- 
lem: Giacometti’s work after 1935 18 not very 
interesting and Tahar Ben Jelloun’s unenviable 
task 1s to wnte for and about it. 

RICHARD HOOKER 
University of St Andrews 
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Essays on Art & Language By CHARLES HAR 
RISON. Basil Blackwell. 1991. pp. 302. 
£19.95; dothbound, £65 oo. 

CHARLES HARRISON'S project, during the last 
two decades and more, has partly been to give 
art criticism an mtellectually robust profile: to 
have it taken seriously because it appears to 
take itself seriously as a set of procedures and 
rationaliyations. Since the first decade of this 
century, it may be argued, a tradition of critics 
has developed committed to complexifications 
of earlier positions and values. One could list 
such figures as Clive Bell, Roger Pry, Walter 
Benjamin, Peter Puller, Clement Greenberg, 
Michael Fried and Charles Harrison himself. 
This list might be said to mdex not one, but 
several, perhaps antagonistic, traditions 
(although all those named might have affiliated 
themselves to earher ‘fathers’, such as Baudel- 
aire). Some of the names st uneasily with 
others, depending on one’s own perspective: it 
makes no sense to clam that Bell and 
Benjamm, or Fried and Puller, form some land 
of linear history within the field of twentieth- 
century art crthasm. Harmson has always asso- 
ciated himself more with the Anglo 
(Bloomsbury)-Amencan strand (particularily 
with Greenberg and Fried, who receive most of 
the approbation in Essays on Art & Language), 
though with ‘histoncal-materialist’ nods of 
respect to figures such as Benjamim, or, more 
precisely, to particular accounts and selections 
from these critics, thus drawing them into Har- 
rison’s own universe of values. 

This volume of essays allows Harrison to 
explam and expand his own account and 
defence of ‘Modernism’ m visual art and of the 
protocols of ‘Modernist art criticism’. It will be 
no surprise to those familiar with Harrison’s 
previous work (particularly, say, his book on 
English Art & Modernism 1900-1999 (1981)), and 
his essays presented as part of the Open 
University course Modem Art & Modernism 
(1983) that Harmson’s account 1s centred 
around the philosophical stipulations presented 
in Greenberg’s 1961 essay ‘Modernist Paimt- 
ing’. The neo-Kantian stress on art as a specific, 
unique and irreducible practice, capable of art- 
culating and defending an autonomous sphere 
of procedures, requirements and limits, forms 
the basis for Harrison’s essays on the work of 
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the group known as Art & Language. Once 
consisting of a crowd of people, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the ‘group’ 1s now down to 
two—Michael Baldwin and Mel Ramsden— 
though Harrison, as he admits himself, on a 
number of occasions throughout the book, has 
also been a ‘member’ of a kind, taking part in 
various Art & Language activities over the 
years, and, of course, now producing them 
withm a histoncal account that 1s bound to 
become something of a standard. After all, it ıs 
difficult imaginmg anyone else bothemng to 
write this kind of book about the group (or the 
duo), partly because no one else has been in the 
positon vis à vis the participants that Harrison 
has occupied. He even appears m their punt- 
ings, as is demonstrated by Index: The Studio at 
3 Wesley Piace Painted by Mouth (I) (1982), 
along with another art historian, Pred Orton, 
who worked with Harrison on A Provistonal 
History of Art & Language (1982). 

However, not ‘in the picture’ much during 
Essays on Art & Language is an account of the 
role which the pamter Terry Atkinson 
occupied when associated with the group. Har- 
rison’s tactic throughout is to ignore rather 
than attack those views and individmls with 
which he may have disagreement and so Atkin- 
son has something of a walk-on part in this 
history 

Art and politics are meticulously separated 
within Harrison's intellectual operatons. 
‘Politics’ crumples to a lifeless lump within this 
book, reduced to an excessive manipulative 
force, in no concervable way a part of ‘art’ or 
‘painting’ as Harrison understands it. ‘Culture’ 
fares no better, and is made synonymous with 
this pejorative notion of ‘politics’: ‘art’ survives 
withm ‘culture’ (the ‘culture of Modernism’ 
equals its exploitative and essentially suffocat- 
ing appliances of dissemmaton and display), 
but only just. Harrison, in this vem, reminds 
one most of Matthew Arnold, and of the 
rhetoric in Culture & Anarchy. Of course, Har- 
rison considers himself and his perspective to 
be one compauble with ‘historical matenalism’ 
(though nothing as vulgar as ‘Marnusm’), and 
to something akin to a form of ‘emancipation’. 
He says: “To engage in a critique of Modernism 
as a culture of art was thus to propose a form of 
work emancipated from the consttuting 
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power of Modernism as a discourse. It was 
under these conditions and in the light of this 
understanding that a practice such as Art & 
Language was to represent could feasibly 
emerge as an artistic practice’ (p. 13) Looking 
at Art & Language’s works represented in Har- 
rison’s text it’s not entirely clear why they 
might be more ‘emancipated’ than any other 
type of work produced at the tme And this 
would form part of Harrison’s argument also: 
the works are not visually declarative or 
illustrative of some notion of ‘freedom’, rather 
it 15 the intellectual premisses and conditions of 
their production which contam the seeds of this 
freedom. It isn’t dear what kind of ‘freedom’ 
this is, or what can be done with it (or whether 
anything should be done with it). In terms of 
the nomination of this ‘freedom’, however, 
Harrison’s book should be seen as an essential 
part of the work of Art & Language, for m ıt he 
makes clear how we should appropriately read 
the works ın order to understand what they are 
really about. Merely looking at them might 
lead to all kinds of aberrant readings, uncon- 
nected to the actual impulses and aims of the 
lads themselves. 

Harrtson’s disdam at what happened after the 
twin moments of Minimalism and Conceptual- 
ism during the late 1960s and early 19708—that 
is, the rise of pop, land, feminist, ethnic, gay 
art, etc —1s rather akın to the dread by serious 
rock cntics of ’70s disco, funk, punk, new 
wave, house, during the same penod: the End 
of Real Art, the End of Real Music. In this 
respect Harrison belongs to that 1960s Gener- 
ation, which shared a partcular taste in art, 
music, trousers and waistcoats. At one point m 
the book, Harrison lets slip the controlled das- 
section techniques of his prose and exclaims: 
‘Perhaps we should set him [the Beholder of 
Art, as envisaged by Michael Pned] loose agam 
as an imaginary representative of value m the 
experience of art, as one whose patrcan 
faculties and interests might now be mobilised 
to relatively emanapatory and cnucally effec- 
tive ends. What we need, though, is not a 
gentlemanly but a mad beholder—a beholder 
run amok At the end of the wide swathe 
which such a one might cut between the 
tedious zealots of Art for the People and the 
repulsive puppets of Business Art, art of some 


critical depth and power awaits the paranoid 
eye’ (p. 62). I don’t understand much of what 
Harrison 1s getting at here There are a lot of 
figures constructed and attacked, and a lot of 
feeling let loose that doesn’t find adequate mtel- 
lectual expression. This is because he has 
repressed so much of this anger throughout the 
book: when he does give vent to it, as in ths 
passage, his language is eccentric, obtuse, mco- 
herent. This repression and subsequent mco- 
herence (which also leads to a Bahktinian 
multipliaty of possible meanings) also puts 
Harrison in the traditon of Greenberg and 
Fried: the vagaries of fetishired terms such as 
‘purity’, ‘grace’ and ‘presentness’ extend, fol- 
lowing Harnson’s usage, with terms such as 
‘emancipation’, ‘autonomy’ and even ‘the aes- 
thetic’. Harrtson says relanvely little about 
why Art, and why Art & Language, are 
important. He explams why he finds Art and 
Art & Language interesting, complex, etc., but 
not why it is important or why it is better than 
the rest. We get a sense of what his targets are 
in the above passage, but they remam figures, 
or ‘straw men’, to use one of Harmson’s 
favounte terms of abuse. For a critic who has 
relentlessly stressed the importance of Quality 
in art, and the intellectually defenmble discus- 
sion of Quality m criticism, Harrison’s Essays 
on Art & Language are surpnisingly bereft of the 
lumpen judgements of value one finds in the 
essays of duffers such as Pry and Bell. Harrison 
doesn’t proselynze in the manner of those 
critics that he holds dearest, which is a factor 
that separates him from this ‘Modernist’ trad 
tion. In a book which 1s interesting and 
stimulatng for those not committed to this 
version of such a tradition, a more candid 
expression of Harrison’s cultural (and not artis- 
tic) preferences would have perhaps ilumm- 
ated the bases of the judgements buned beneath 
his scholarly scrupulousness. 


JONATHAN HARRIS 
Leeds Polytechnic 


Conditions for Criticism. Authority, Knowledge, 
end Literature in the Late Nineteenth Century. 
By IAN SMALL. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
I99I. pp. 155. £22.50 

Dr smal defines his ams in this book: ‘to 

characterize the nature of imsotutonal and 
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intellectual authonty in critical dhscourse m the 
final decades of the nmeteenth century... 
examine the sociology of knowledge m Bntam 
from the 18703 to the 18908 .. suggest that 
such a methodology might possess a general 
applicabihty . . . for understanding the practice 
of literary criticism at the present time’ (p. 3). 
More partiaularly, he establishes hts subject to 
be: ‘how the topic of authority was addressed 
mn literary and art criticism’ m Britam m the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century (p. 30). 
To show how criticism grows from its intellec- 
tual climate Dr Small demonstrates the con- 
flictng models of ‘man’ at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the struggle between 
the epistemologies produang the models, 
thereby rendering problematic the way in 
which authonty 1s established and creating a 
ansis of mtellectual authonty He also shows 
how critiasm became istitutionalized im 
universities, so that the Victorian sage gives 
way to the professional scholar. Political 
economy becomes discredited as other 
explanations of human behaviour gam favour 
(there 1s a certain satisfaction m observing that, 
although novelists such as Dickens and 
Elizabeth Gaskell were unable to trrumph over 
political economists in argument, their ımagın- 
ative insights are proved right by history). In 
psychology’s account of aesthetic percepton 
the new emphasis on the spectator’s feelings, 
reactions to the art object, has much in com- 
mon, Dr Small argues, with adoring blue china 
or a lily. 

Dr Small takes Pater and Wilde as examples 
of critics reacting, in their texts, to authority 
and orthodoxy, and deeply involved im the 
mtellectual anses of their time. He argues that 
the Renaissance, for Pater, is not a histoncal 
period but characterizes a type of mind and 
imagination, and that Pater’s method of crite 
cism 1s to relocate authority for the assessment 
and appreciation of a work of art m the 
individual. By his cavalier treatment of texts, 
sources and references in Marius the Epicurean, 
Pater sets ‘literary’ and ‘scholarly’ m oppost 
tion, and his appeal is to literary sensibility as 
the preferred arbiter rather than scholarship. 
There is enlightening textual criticism of both 
Pater and Wilde—Wilde’s practice of making 
camedy from the mterchangeability of a word 


for rts antonym 1s seen as challenging dominant 
categories of thought, redefining the relation- 
ships between authority and orthodoxy. Dr 
Small sees Wilde’s final paradox as his presen- 
tation of himself both as enemy of authority, of 
the professional man of letters; and the great 
teacher, a revival of the Victorian sage. 

Dr Small’s book 1s too short to do justice to 
his examination of Pater and Wilde. It would 
have been useful had he explored more 
thoroughly the ways m which they differ. Also 
some of the assertions need further examima- 
tion. ‘[A]gamst the professional—and, by the 
18903, the academic—valonzatron of seri 
(so defmed), of exclusiveness, and of specialize- 
tion, Wilde set a desire to be popular’ (p. 112). 
Wilde knew that comedy 1s based on serious 
ideas, and that senousness is not the same as 
umpenctrability and pomposity. But it could be 
argued that Wilde wanted to be popular among 
an dlite of mformed sensibilities; the regret that 
he had cocooned himself m a luxury of sensa- 
tion and conceit, m both senses of the word, 
runs through De Profundis. Moreover, Wilde 
scts up his own world of intellectual expertise 
so that he ts beating the professionals at their 
own game and domg it with supreme ease: ‘My 
dear fellow, I am prepared to prove anything’, 
as Vivian tells Cyril in “The Decay of Lying’. 
Wilde was a fme classical scholar, and the 
tm plication that he failed to secure the fellow- 
ship at Magdalen because of his ‘stance as a 
populist’ (p. 113) is belied by Richard El- 
mann’s description of Wilde’s demolition of 
Jebb’s essays on grounds of scholarship (see 
Oscar Wilde, 1987, pp. 103-104). Wilde is a 
more complex case than Dr Small gives him 
credit for—particularly in his struggles, 
sometimes unsuccessful, to free himself from 
contemporary orthodoxies, particularly the 
moral orthodoxies. For example, The Picture of 
Donan Gray concludes exemplifymg the moral 
“The wages of sm 1s death’ yet throughout the 
text, both in its style and in its debates, there 
are aspirations towards what Basil Hallward 
describes as ‘an entirely new manner im art’ 
(Chp. 1) and Lord Henry conceives of ‘a novel 
that would be as lovely as a Persian carpet and 
as unreal’ (Chp 4). The debate between 
Whistler and Ruskin 1s re-enacted in Wilde's 
book, and agam Ruskin wms—yjust. But ıt is 
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the vigour of the debate which gives Donan 
Gray 1ts interest, and the way m which ıt begins 
to explore a rich vem for the development of 
fichon 

However, Conditions for Cntiasm is'a refresh- 
ing and welcome book m that it provides a 
substantial historical context for late 
nineteenth—century critical writing, and goes 
counter to the contemporary fashion of regard- 
mg Wilde primarily in terms of sexual politics. 
It is salutary to wam, as Dr Small does, of the 
mevitable distortions when writers are 
exploited to demonstrate contemporary 
ideologies Yet he makes his cutical study 
relevant to the final years of the twentieth œn- 
tury by finding a parallel between the loss of an 
accepted intellectual authority in Wilde’s and 
Pater’s tme and the warring epistemologies 
responsible for the ‘crisis’ m English Studies in 
modern universities and polytechnics, (the very 
Departments born out of the late nineteenth- 
century struggle between vernacular literature 
and Germanic textual scholarship in accepting 
English Literature into the university cur- 
riculum) The gap between the opposmg 
camps, and the impossibility of co-operation 
among the practitioners of the discipline is 
made clear in a recent profile of Terry 
Eagleton, devated to the Warton Chair of 
English Literature m Oxford University, who 
teaches his students to regard close textual cnt 
csm as ‘wine tasting’ One of them told the 
mterviewer ‘It was never really necessary to 
read the texts you could have got by with 
Coles’s Notes’ (The Guardian, 15 August 
1991). Appropnately, Professor Eagleton’s 
play on Wilde, The Importance of Being Oscar, 
treats Wilde wholly from the perspective of 
sexual politics and eschews Wilde’s wit. Sub- 
jective assertion of authority and challenge of 
the orthodoxies are, regrettably, not as amus- 
mg and enjoyable as they were m Wilde’s day 

Dr Small’s book mcludes a useful select 
Bibhography. 

SHEILA M SMITH 


University of Nottingham 
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Postmodernism, or, The Cultural Logic of Late 
Capitalism. By PRHDRIC JAMESON. Verso. 
1991 pp 438. £24.95 

FREDRIC JAMESON is generally regarded as one 

of the major opponents of post-modernism, 

viewing it from a Marmst perspective as the 
product of ‘late caprtalism’. Linda Hutcheon in 
her book, A Poetics of Postmodernism, sees him 
as ‘inimical’ to it. But, as this book shows, to 
classify Jameson as a critic who attacks poet- 
modemism from a typical Marxist positron us 
an extremely crode characterization of hus 
approach to it It is true that Jameson does 
interpret post-modernism as a caltural 
phenomenon that cannot be understood unless 
one secs it m relation to ‘late capitalism’ and 
one is used to this phrase being employed by 

Marxists to condemn vanous aspects of late 

twentieth-century Western culture. Jacques 

Derrida has been cnitical of the term ‘late 

capitalism’ and by implication of modem 

Marxists for using it. He argues that it is an 

empty phrase that has no analytic content In 

his mtroduction Jameson defends the term and 
spends several pages implicitly refuting Der- 
nda by spelling out in detail what ıt means. He 
stresses particulary the emergence of new 
forms of capitalism, such as multi-national 
companies, which have changed the capitalist 
system in a fundamental way. Other features 
that he mentions are ‘the new international 
division of labour, a vertiginous new dynamic 

m international banking and the stock 

exchanges. ., new forms of mecha interrela- 

tionship . . ., computers and automation, the 
flight of production to advanced Third World 
areas . . ., the emergence of yuppies, and 

gentrification on a now-global scale’ (p. xix) 
Whereas the use of the term ‘late capitalism’ 

by most Marmsts almost mvariably 1s 

accompanied by a tone of disapproval or com- 
demnation, such connotations are virtually 
absent from Jameson’s use. For nm it 1s a des- 
criptive term that is a tool for understandmg 
latetwenteth-century cultural phenomena 

With many Marust cntics, even those such as 

Terry Eagleton who have tned to go beyond 

‘vulgar’ Marxism, one feels that for them the 

literature or art that they discuss is fundamen 

tally flawed by the fact that it is the product of a 

culture underpinned by the capitalist economic 
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system. Such literature or art ought to be 
ashamed of existing since ıt collaborates with 
such a system. But Jameson 1s not this moral- 
istic kind of Marxist. Marmsm for him is rather 
a means of understanding a society and its 
products and he does not convey the 
impression that ıt would be better if such prod- 
ucts did not exist What comes across strongly 
in this book is that Jameson ıs enthusiastic 
about post-modemust art His work on post- 
modemuism is often linked with that of 
Eagleton, who has discussed post-modemism 
m somewhat similar terms, but m contrast to 
Jameson Eagleton’s whole approach is much 
more negative Post-modernism for Eagleton 
is 90 flawed at source that little or anything 
can be said in favour of any art associated with 
it. 

Jameson rejects moralistic discussion of post- 
modermmsm, whether negative or positive: ‘a 
genuinely historical and dialectical analyms of 
such phenomena . . cannot afford the 
impoverished luxury of such absolute moralr- 
ing judgments’ (p. 62). In contrast he attempts 
‘to assess the new cultural production within 
the working hypothems of a general modifica- 
tion of culture itself with the social restructur- 
ing of late capitalism as a system’ (p. 62). In 
Jameson’s earlier book, The Political 
Unconscious, ıt was clear that he had been 
strongly’ affected by Walter Benjamm’s 
assertion that “There is no document of civilisa— 
tion which is not at the same time a document 
of barbarism’ and he re-affirms that view in this 
book: ‘the underside of culture ıs blood, 
torture, death, and terror’ (p 5). Works of art 
must be interpreted with this m mind but he 
docs not suggest, like most Marxist critics, that 
these works ought to have been otherwise or 
that the triumph of Marmsm as a system will 
lead to the emergence of an untainted art. 
Jameson values Utopian thmking but not 
because Utopia can be achieved but rather 
because it creates ideals that allow critique to 
operate and can thus bring about change His 
interest is not m judging works of art in rela- 
thon to an ideal that they should have attained 
but rather m interpreting them in such a way 
that they further what he sees as the fundamen- 
tal project of Marxism, which he defines in The 
Political Unconscious as ‘the collective struggle 
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to wrest a realm of Freedom from a realm of 
Necessity’. 

Whereas cnitics who are antagonistic to post- 
modernism tend to see it as irresponsibly play- 
ful or as passtvely accepting existing socal 
structures, Jameson believes that it can be seen 
as furthering the struggle for freedom which 
for him underlies the Marxan conception of 
history. He sees it, for example, as signalling 
the end of the belief in a self-sufficent ego, 
which is liberating though he does not disguise 
the fact that this leaves one with a new 
dilemma: “The end of the bourgeois ego, or 
monad, no doubt brings with it the end of the 
psychopathologies of that ego’ but such libera- 
tion... . from the older anomie of the centered 
subject may also mean not merely liberanon 
from anxiety but a liberation from every other 
kind of feelmg as well’ (p. 15). Post- 
modernism 1s not m his interpretation an escap- 
ist or decadent form of art but mherently con- 
nected with the Marman problematic. Jameson 
does not merely assert this abstractly but 
demonstrates ıt persuasively by detailed discus- 
non of post-modermust works of various types 
and by looking at post-modernism as it is 
manifested in a variety of different spheres. 

Readers of Jameson’s Political Unconscious, . 
one of the most difficult books of modern crit- 
cism, may feel reluctant to tackle a book that 1s 
about twice the length of the earlier one 
Though Jameson’s writing cannot ever be said 
to be easy, I found this book more accessible, 
even if some of the chapters are over-extended. 
The book would have been more powerful if 
Jameson, like ordinary mortals who wnte cite 
cal works, had been restricted by a word lunit 
Some of the chapters also deal with topics that 
sem only peripherally related to post- 
modernism, such as his discussions of New 
Histoncsm and the work of Paul de Man, even 
if he has interesting things to say about these 
subjects. Despite these drawbacks, this is 
undoubtedly one of the most interesting and 
iliuminatng books on post-modernism yet 
published 

K. M NEWTON 
University of Dundee 
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Philosophical Byents: Essays of the ’80s. By JOHN 
RAJCHMAN Columbia U.P. 1991 pp. 169. 
$37.00. 

THE GREAT MAN, wrote Nietrsche, has the 
power of ‘instmctively reading anght the past 
however much it be written over, a quick 
understanding of the palimpsests, even polyp- 
sests’. While the cntical mtellectnal might not 
be implicitly bracketed with the great man, 
s/he is the ideologue who contests the nght to 
mterpret the history of what happens when, 
among other things, philosophy begins to 
operate on itself. 

While politics has not always been overly 
philosophical, philosophy has always been 
political. And in philosophy, as ın the political 
arena, skirmishes escalate mto wars. John Raj- 
chman writes that: “The task of a critical inte- 
lectual w . . . to “sce”, to expose, to analyse 
these events that happen to us m the midst of 
our histories, freeing the space for other 

The author’s own contribution to this work 
of exposition 1s partly to chart the mternal strife 
that philosophy’s questioning of itself increas- 
ingly consists of. The ‘discourse of modermty’ 
which Habermas ascribes to Hegel and, as 2 
proliferation of this discourse blind to itself, the 
‘neostructuralists’ (particularly Poucault and 
Derrida), is a history of subyect-centred reason. 
This bad Romanticism wu the antithesis of the 
Habermasian dream of a ‘universal pragmatics’ 
which will introduce intersubjectivity as the 
death sentence of the ırratonal. But what 
Habermas seems to want is a universal gram- 
mar of philosophical dissent, always referable 
to an axiological arbiter, the pnmacy of reason 
arrives again, this time by the back door. Fou- 
cault and Derrida rather non-programmatically 
attempt to force re-groundings and destabılrra- 
tions. Rajchman zs certainly defending Fou- 
cault and Dernda against Habermas. Firstly, on 
the grounds of the German’s readmgs of the 
Frenchmen, and secondly, on the grounds of 
what Habermas has not read. Aspects of both 
focused on by Rajchman with great relevance 
to Habermas’s selective readings. 

In the case of ‘Habermas’s complaint’ it 1s 
tempting to suggest that, beneath the misread- 
ings and the elisions Rajchman locates in the 
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drawing out of a discourse on modernity, 
Habermas should have known better. 
Certainly, his political credentials seem to be m 
order, his notion of ‘undamaged mtersubjec- 
trvity’, pitted against the ‘subject-centred 
reason’ of the neo-structuralists, appears to 
place the onus on the French school of thought 
to escape charges of neo-conservatiam One 
always senses the trump card of the holocaust 
about to be played m criticisms of the 
Habermas ilk, a trump card put into play, 
perhaps, by Adorno’s famous polemic against 
Heidegger. But post-structuralism, post- 
modermism, deconstrucnhon or any of the other 
vague catch-alls share a common element, they 
all, implicitly as well as explicitly, attempt to 
undermine the idea of a type of stable, method- 
and-response critical apparatus which would 
stand as a target for a cmtique such as 
Habermas’s This is the point at which the 
opposing writers Rajchman pinpoints will 
always keep missing each other, and fail to 
engage. For example, Raychman notes that 
Foucault wants to ‘eventalise’ history. The 
form of the critique of such a projected de- 
stabilization of the histomco-philosophical 1s 
familar; the opening up of the text of history 
to readings of its abstruse marginaliz ends in a 
licensed aestheticism. The post-modernist 
might reply: the fact that these events are 
marginal 1s precisely their allocation by power 
structures which keep therr hegemony by 
allowing part of their workings to appear, to be 
seen. But, comes the reply, the wilful emphasis 
of this visibility is an eclecticism, a Romant 
cism played out m bad faith and which misses 
the wider panorama of the histoncally and 
philosophically relevant. And so on. 

This notion of the sghtedness of the critical 
philosopher ıs examined m the book’s out- 
standing essay, Foucault's Art of Seeing. Here, 
the ocular metaphor is conmdered not just as of 
interest m its own metaphorical nght, but as a 
primal scene of knowledge and the discourse of 
power. How knowledge pre-empts its condu- 
sions by an minal spatialiration of its field is a 
constant theme in Foucault, for whom ‘history 
presents us with many different smgular sorts 
of visual intelligibility, ways of seeing and 
making seeable’ (p. 87). The dimenmon of the 
debate Rajchman considers as here represented 
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by Habermas and the specifically French writ- 
mgs of post-modernism reinforces the sus- 
picion that the entire debate could almost 
reduce to a tussle over conceptual schematics, 
the history of philosophy may be a history of 
shapes and limes, and how they are arranged to 
appeal to a certain Geist which itself represents 
the space in which consciousness takes place. 

Much of Philosophical Events 1s taken up with 
readings of Foucault as a defence against 
Habermas. But, as a whole, the collection of 
essays all hover around the central problematic 
of what post-modernism is. But this type of 
expectation built into a questioning ıs itself 
flawed. More properly, then, it 1s a question of 
what post-modernism does Just where 
Habermas is shown as bemg prescmptive, Rap 
chman is also content to be descriptive. There 
is an excellent tour through the exhibition 
mounted by Lyotard in 1985, Les Immatériaux. 
A post-modern museum which questioned a 
whole range of cultural performances among 
which the museum would be induded, Les 
Immatériaux ‘was intended not to be futurologr 
cal, but to frustrate the demand to say what the 
future is’ (p 106). The demand to try to say 
what post-modernism is 1s also considered by 
Rajchman The arrival of the phrase on the 
critical scene and its ascription to a Parisian 
mtellectual non—-collectrve none of whom were 
keen to be left holding the baby are considered 
and Jameson and Rorty are seen as key players 
in the story of 2 movement which 1s not a 
movement, what Rajchman calls a ‘category of 
a world market of ideas’ (p. 125). It ıs, he 
writes, ‘like the Toyota of thought produced 
and assembled in several different places and 
then sold everywhere’ (p. 125). 

Art and architecture provide the scenario for 
Rajchman’s final par of essays The first was 
originally a foreword to a book by a Belgian 
philosophical cntic and historian of art, 
Thierry de Duve. The final short paper 
mcludes a brief consideration of Dernda’s 
Psyché. Invention de l’autre which perhaps serves 
to emblematize what anythmg like a post- 
modern ‘tendency’ might come to mean. 
Again, it 1s the event which fascmates Rajch- 
man. Derrida posits events m history, ın its 
architecture, which do not represent ‘what 
takes place m a narrative or an histoire as to 


those unanticipated turning points which inter- 
rupt it, and the world its protagonists inbabit. 
An event is the unforeseen chance or possibility 
in a history of another history’ (p. 156). 

The history of post-modermmsm 1s, perhaps, 
already another history. It evades and eludes 
itself, spawning a licensed bricolage m the philo- 
sophy departments of universities as well as the 
drawing-rooms of architect’s offices. Philo- 
sophical Events 1s well fitted to be read as a part 
of that other history by its shrewd and lively 
presentations of what it is that post-modernism 
does. 


MARK GULLICK 


Dance as Education. Towards a National Dance 
Culture By PETER BRINSON. Palmer Press. 
I99I. pp. 234 £10.95, dothbound, £25.00. 

Tuts n one of the Individual Studies, each given 

to a particular art form, as part of the Palmer 

Press Library on Aesthetic Education The 

book purports to be m three parts, dealing with 

dance m the theatre, dance outside the theatre 
and aspects of dance culture—although this 
last, which Bnnson actually calls a collecnon of 

‘appendices’, is not a sustained discussion but a 

series of vignettes on particular topics (the place 

of dance in the Physical Education 5-16 Doar 
ment, the possibility of academic research in 
dance bemg awarded a research degree by the 

CNAA, the Community Dance and Mime 

Movement, etc.). The book concludes with a 

valuable twelve-page list of the addresses of 

those organizations which those interested in 
dance might wish to engage m correspondence. 

The area of dance studies in general, in par- 

tcular dance studies applied to eduoceton, 
certamly needs clearly written and helpful 
texts. In that sense, one can only welcome a 
work by a major figure in the field such as Peter 
Brnson. However, this is much more the 
polemic and the apology than the scholarly 
text as the series editor, Peter Abbs, remarks, 
it is ‘an engaged study’ (p. ix) by a champion of 
dance. And the direction of Brinson’s (recent) 
thought ıs well known: a fudged assimilation 
of what cowld (with a stretched umagination) be 
called dance mto ome common project, and 
uncritical acceptance of the value, especially the 
educational value, of that project. 
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On the first pomt, Brinson explicitly records 
his belief that ‘there is but one society, on earth 
of humans, animals, fish and p inter- 
dependent, indivisible’ (p. xi). Yet this sort of 
commitment ill prepares us to what 1s 
distinctive about dance, or about art: or;why any 
of it matters. There are some oblique references 


(e.g., p. 80) to the content of other volumes m 
the series, those of Abbs which frame the series 
by providing general pictures of c edu- 


cation, but always as if dance fitted cleanly, 
neatly and unambiguously mto those| pictures 
But that pomt must be argued. Bn in his 
subtitle as well as m his text, talks 
‘a national dance culture’ but wi 
sion of what is and what sm not 
(if anything) hangs on deciding that it matters, 
of what (if anything) dance as 
phenomenon (‘part of the history of human 
culture’, p. 3) has to do with dance as an ees- 
thetic phenomenon. Of course, I d agree 
with Brinson that dance can ‘play its avilising 
role, join the struggle against the philistines’(p 
xiv). But nothmg here shows that it have 
that role or precisely what the role be. 
On the second point, and equally ing, 
is the discussion of the educational} place of 
dance. One might wonder whether, or m what 
sense, cach ‘art... is 2 mode of 
(p. 69); and especially what to 
claim that ‘the realm of dance is the 
of the body and of the imagination} (p. 69). 
One longs to know if these are roles to 
dance (presumably not since all the have 
the concern with the imagination), ori unique in 













the aesthetic dimension of dance 





myself). Yet this idea requires ent, not 
assumption. 

Again, Chapter 4 discusses the place of dance 
in higher education on the assumption! (which | 
share) that it hes such a place. But ts that . 
assum ption to be made good? Bri | is asking 
a good question: ‘What can dance do for higher 
education and vice versa?’. Yet his historical 
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requires a rationale for dance study m higher 
omic and, more generally, causal forces that 
have brought us to this pass. Brinson sum- 
marizves ‘issucs and developmental needs of 
British dance scholarship today’ (p. 104), but 
the summary docs not explan why there 
should be dance scholarship 

As noted before, this text ıs a polemic: that 
raises issues both of tone and level. Two exam- 
ples of tone should suffice. First, David Best is 
described as presenting himself ‘as the White 
Knight doing lonely battle agamst confusions 
$6) The dismussive tone of this—better sted 
to casual conversation than to scholarshrp— 
does nothing to convince the reader that Best’s 
ideas are being taken seriously Second, Brm- 
son writes of ‘an unpublished M.Phil thems 
which should have earned a Ph.D’ (p. 105). 
Presumably the point ıs that a less restricted 
system would have allowed the student to sub- 
mit for a Ph.D. But, without some such 
explanation, this is just an irrelevant remark, 
which may cast doubt on the seriousness of 
other ideas in the text. 

As well as such issues of tone, there are ques- 
tions of level, of what 1s shown and how Con- 
sider, for example, the discussion of David 
Best m respect of the Gulbenkian The Arts in 
Schools report mentioned earlier. Best’s argued 
claims for the centrality of an artistic/aesthetic 
contrast—and for its lack m the thought and 
writing of Louis Arnaud Reid—are contested 
in the following way: ‘the Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion went to much trouble to have its presen- 
tation verified by Louis Arnaud Reid’ (pp. $5- 
56). I take this to mean that Reid certified that 
he said/thought what they said he said—but 
Best’s point is that he was mistaken to take this 
view. Perhaps Best is wrong: but showing it 
requires argument, not this sort of brrarre 
appeal to authority. And this case is central to 
Brinson’s whole strategy because if there were a 
fundamental artistic/aesthetic distinction, Baon- 
son would dearly be tramplng across it 
without any justification (for example, in say- 
mg that dance used ‘the fundamental mode of 
human expression — movement’ (p. 161) ). 

Again, consider the discussion of Physical 
Education 5-16—a dear example of two groups 
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(a ‘dance world’ represented by Brinson and 
certain dance bodies, and a ‘p.e. world’ 
represented by those Brinson takes to disagree 
with him) whose views pass one another by. 
But here we get only one sde of the discussion, 
and are left to asswme what the other is, and 
what its response might be Of course, there is 
the need for a carefully articulated place for 
dance within school physical education. But 
how does that address either the specific time 
requirements for dance within a proposed 
National Curriculum (Bronson goes on to 
brieffy mention the Secretary of State’s Work- 
ing Group on Physical Education m the 
National Curriculum) or the secesmonist 
tendencies in urpmg that dance must be 
regarded ‘as an art’ (p. 164). 

In fact, thrs last point 1s odd for two reasons. 
First, 1t 1s far from clear that it can consistently 
be accommodated within the lst of things 
which Bnonson et al. daim for dance—that it 
can function as artistic and aesthetic education, 
as cultural education, as personal and social 
education, as physical education, health and fit- 
ness, as cross-curricular learnmg and as pre- 
vocational learning. At best, only two of these 
have even the slightest connection with art. 
Second, and odder sull, is Brinson’s endorse- 
ment of sach an idea, for most of the dance we 
regularly encounter—m discos, tea dances, 
musical theatre, religious ritual and the Hke —is 
either obviously not or arguably not art. So ether 
the goal posts have changed or Brinson has 
implicit theses here—and of course it is the 
latter. 

What we have here is a collection of essays— 
perhaps even delivered on occasions — which 
are not expliatly related, but which are held 
together by fierce commitments to the valwe of 
dance, to the centrally aesthetic character of that 
value, to what Best might describe as an artistic 
account of that ‘aesthetic character’ and a vision 
of the breadth of cultural posmbilities of dance 
All this explains the work’s polemical charac- 
ter. All this explains, say, its favourable men- 
tion (entirely sustified) of Nadme Senior’s work 
at Harehills Middle School, Leeds; and of 
others (p. 109). The emphasis is on this as com- 
munity dance which it is—but 1s also recognir- 
able ‘art-type’ dance with a thread of broadly 
Graham-type technique. (The Leeds connec- 


tion makes it community work, one might 
think, but its expressive or communicative 
dimenston, which makes it dence, owes more to 
theatre traditions than ethnic roots.) The ques- 
tion of whether the dance 1s valuable is never 
raised. Like the value of a ‘National Dance 
Culture’, Brinson takes this to be obvious. His 
concern 1s with how to bring such a culture 
about; and here his method, showing us the 
errors of the past and some present successes, 
may well be the appropriate one. The book 
lacks any conclusion—perhaps its hoped-for 
conclusion 1s ection. And that aspect I would 
commend. 


GRAHAM MCPHH 


Brighton Polytechnic 


The Children’s Music Book. Performing Musiaans 
m School By SAVILLE KUSHNER. Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, London. 1991. pp. 
95. Paperbound, £6. 50. 

Tus city of Birmingham Symphony Orches- 

tra and the Birmingham Education Authonty 

have since 1984 been collaboratmg to bung 
about contact between pnomary school chil- 
dren, their teachers, and orchestral players 

Known as the Adopt-2-Player Scheme, the col- 

laboration puts orchestral players mto the dass- 

room, and children into the concert-hall 
auditorium. In 1987 the Calouste Gulbenkian 

Foundation injected funds mto the scheme, 

whose aims and methods are broadly 

sympathetic with those of the renowned 

Gulbenkian Report on Arts Education of 1982. 

Saville Kushner was later commissioned to 

evaluate the work, and The Children’s Music 

Book 1s the result of this commismon. 

The body of the report consists m transcrip- 
tions of conversabons or interviews, and des- 
criptions of events which took place amongst 
the pupils, teachers and ‘adopted players’ 
involved in the scheme. The children are depic- 
ted talking m the playground or working on a 
group-composition m the classroom. They 
argue and compete but also show themselves to 
be sensitive evaluators of thar work and of the 
scheme. Teachers are met in staffrooms, where 
the talk is familiarly centred around anxiety 
about the National Curriculum, Local 
Management of Schools, resources, school dm- 
mers, and they are interviewed about thar 
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broadly positrve views of the scheme. Adopted 
players talk to Kushner about how they under- 
stand their role and, in particular, how they 
mterpret what they see as a great divide 
between the world of the orchestra and that of 
the school. There are also scenes of pupils 
bemg directed by players m music-makmg 
activites, and some accounts of performances, 
of which those concerning work with heanng- 
emphasis. Usually, it seems, a project will 
centre around a pre-established theme, 
culminating im children’s performances of therr 
work and attendance at a CBSO rehearsal and 
concert. Kushner describes the scheme as 2 
familar example of ‘educational “peres 
troika” ’ (p 37): the recent opening-up of the 
once hermetic classroom to outside influences. 

The report raises a surprisingly diverse set of 
questions, many of which focus sef 
reflectively on the status and methods of 
research itself. In this case, ıt involved ten days’ 
worth of ‘naturalistic evaluation’ (p 2), by 
which Kushner means the portrayal of things 
‘as they are experienced’ (p 2) This is expres- 
sed in short scenarios, the ‘higgledy-piggledy’ 
(p. 5) character of whose assemblage ıs also 
mtended to reflect everyday life. The reader 1s 
purposely left to do some of the work of mter- 
pretmg children’s words and actions, through 
what Kushner describes as a transparency to 
the account Moreover he tnes to ‘see adult 
plans and initiatives through pupils’ eyes and im 
pupils’ terms’ (p 5) The difficulty of finding 
out about children’s opinions without pres- 
sunning them misleadingly to talk about things 
which they would not normally discuss, and 
the anthropological distance between the 
researcher and the children are often at the fore- 
front of the presentation. 

Kushner understands the classroom as a 
‘constructed event’ (p 24) and teachmg as a 
negotiauon dunng which the cultures of 
teacher and pupil should mteract. But there are 
shortfalls in this communication which, he 
says, would tempt cntics to see the encounters 
between players and pupils as too few and too 
short to have a widespread impact. Indeed this 
is Kushner’s own position, although his overall 
impression of the scheme is positive 

One of his many questions 1s whether ‘some- 
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thing that 1s good musically [1s] necessarily - 
good educationally’ (pp. 14and 82) An adop- 
ted player says that the idea of the scheme is to 
highlight the similarities between what the 
orchestral players are doing, and what the chil 
dren are domg, when engaged m rehearsing 
and performing. But Kushner pomts to con- 
tradichons here ‘It may not be easy for a child 
to reconcile a message that what an orchestra 
does can be done inmde a classroom with 
another message that what the orchestra does 1s 
the product of innate ability and many years of 
dedicated practice’ (p 68). He asks whether 
such a contradiction should be part of the cur- 
riculum There 1s also the question of whether 
or not performing artists should act as teachers 
dealmg ın pablic knowledge Kushner’s 
fundamental position that socety spills over 
mto the classroom is accompanied by the 
obvious entrenched social significance of the 
scheme. An outstanding example of the diff- 
cult intermingling of educational, cultural, and 
musical behaviours ts found in the conversation 
of Muslim girls who are trying to reconale the 
teacher’s requirement that they should smg 
with an ill-expressed notion that their religion 
or culture requires that they should not. It 1s in 
this capacity —the interaction of people dealing 
m public knowledge—that the scheme is edu- 
cational, Kushner implies, concludmg that 
somethmg which is musically good 15 ‘prob- 
ably not’ necessanly educationally good. 

Another question 1s ‘How should artists go 
about the business of innovation in education?’ 
(p. 84) Kushner seems to believe that they 
should do so through schemes like this one, 
and he makes several digs at the National Cur- 
riculum as a step in the opposite direchon He 
also asks ‘What does music-making mean to 
children and adults in schools?’ (p. 84) Charac- 
teristically, to this he says there is no answer: 
the only option for the reader is to let the trar- 
scriptions speak for themselves 

Indeed, this option is one upon which Kush- 
ner relies too heavily. It would seem to be 
more a pragmatic response to the short length 
of the commussion than a theoretical necessity 
mmposed by the structure of the subject-matter. 
The hapharard character of the report succeeds 
well in portraying life in schools as ıt appears to 
be: very observant and ımagmatively written, 
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the text does create the holistic impression that 
Kushner intends. But this accuracy carnes with 
it the same confusion of perceptions and lack of 
critical penetration that accompany ‘real’ 
everyday experience Many, indeed most, of 
the important and mteresting questions that 
Kushner raises are left frustratmgly unex- 
amined, the more so mnce he 1s aware of doing 
this. One question is outstanding for not being 
raised at all: that of musical value. The report's 
strengths are thus also its weaknesses. To 
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anyone interested m tasting the flavour of new 
bonds between schools and orchestras ıt would 
come highly recommended; to those already 
involved or seeking a deeper understanding it 
will act more as an affirmaton of where the 
problems and benefits lie than a revelation of 
any concealed truths 


LUCY GREEN 
University of London Institute of Education 
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Jerome Stolnitz 


ALREADY IN Hesiod, the founding document of Western aesthetics, the poet is 
said to speak truths, and yet already here, for the first, not the last time, the 
cognitivist affirmation is qualified or warped, by the Muses previously telling 
the shepherd that they impart to him lies that only seem like truth.! Plato had 
his own use for ‘lies’ or ‘fictions’, but he did not hesitate to charge the poets 
with truths or truth-claims about the gods or how to wage warfare.* So far as 
one can characterize the vast, succeeding literature, the cognitivists have 
predominated against the sceptics, though we must always bear in mind their 
profound intra-mural differences over the nature of artistic truth, the vebicles 
of embodying and communicating such truths, and indeed the appropriate and 
therefore unorthodox meaning of ‘truth’. Not only acknowledging but insist- 
ing upon these departures from a staple correspondence theory, they disparage 
Plato’s obtuse literalism. Their celebrations of the distinctive nature of artistic 
truth have frequently been resonantly uplifting, though it will not be disputed 
that they have been almost as often manifestly vague and sometimes, one 
fears, quite gaseous. 

Now, or any other time, is a good time to re-consider the issue. Further, 
should my argument for the cognitive triviality of fine art pass muster, it will 
go some way to explain why art’s influence on social structure and historical 
change has been fairly inconsequential.’ It may also afford a less hieratic 
defence of the currently popular view that the work of art has no reference 
beyond itself. 

It is prudent to approach so volatile a concept as ‘artistic truth’ by identify- 
ing truths that are, by contrast, beyond dispute. Scientific truths, for one. We 
have a relatively clear and firm conception of how science arrives at its truths. 
It will be protested that the once unquestioned belief in ‘scientific method’ has 
recently been brought under fire and rejected. It continues to dominate the 
scientific community, however, and is still espoused by more traditionalist 
philosophers of science. In any event, both this conception and its challengers 
occupy positions of shared, partisan agreement within philosophy of science. 
But a ‘method of artistic truth’ is not matter for debate and hardly makes 
sense. Secondly, scientific truths, once arrived at, are truths about the great 
world. Evidence, in the face of recent philosophers of science, is to be found in 
those who have thought so and continue to think so—scientists, many other 
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philosophers of science, and in those humans in all the continents who, 
because of its successes, like no other way of knowing, have turned to science l 
to control their environments and improve their lives. Philosophers’ theories 
have little force against the palpable reduction in infant mortality and increase 
in longevity. Do the arts give us truths about the great world? This question 
we take up presently. Short of that discussion, we can give clear instances of 
scientific truth, the inverse square law, for example. But art? 

History, for all its ignorance, disagreements, biases, and falsifications, has, 
unearthing documents, artefacts, and other evidence, attained undoubted 
truths about man’s past, e.g., Caesar was assassinated in 44 BC. 

A vast number of other truths about the great world have been gained by all 
human beings, not by any method, but simply by living and learning, e.g., 
Summer is warmer than Winter. 

The models of science and history are relaxed even further if we turn to 
religious truths. Though talk of ‘method’ is again inappropriate, there are a 
number of putative ways of knowing, such as revelation and priestly auth- 
ority. The second criterion is the rub, since there is weighty reason to doubt 
that religious beliefs are indisputably true of the great world. But though your 
materialist will deny the truth and may question the meaningfulness of ‘Man is 
the creature of God’, he will unhesitatingly accept that it is a recognizably 
religious truth-claim. The devout have sometimes thought to contend with 
such scepticism by abandoning ‘truth’ as unfitted to and even unworthy of 
their beliefs. The articles of faith are beyond ‘truth’, even beyond logical 
consistency, and though they are not amenable to the verification of scientific 
or historical truth, are more precious. They give ‘wisdom’. 

We may now be nearing a model more congenial to artistic truth. For where 
is it written, save in Philistia, that artistic truth must be subject to the same 
criteria as are satisfied by such prosaic truths as the inverse square law and the 
date of Caesar’s assassination? This importunate demand will not be coun- 
tenanced by those theorists who contend that the truths conveyed by art can be 
achieved in no other way. Artistic truths are truths broad and deep, too acute 
and suggestive, perhaps too tremulous, to be caught in the grosser nets of 
science, history, or garden variety experience, but no worse, indeed, all the 
better for that. But then they are also unlike religious truth-claims, being less 
doctrinaire, less parochial—freer. Did not Freud take more seriously the poets 
and novelists than virtually all of the academic psychology written up to his 
timer* 

Thus urged, we go on to look for other reasons why artistic truth is swi 
generis and so to a linguistic oddity, or several such. Philosophers, critics, and 
others speak often enough of artistic truth. Considerably less often do they 
speak of artistic knowledge. How should there be truth without knowledge? 
We have scientific truth and scientific knowledge, historical truth and historical 
knowledge. Understandably, for once truth has been established as that and 
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therefore accepted by a judging mind, it is knowledge. Why do we hear so 
little of artistic knowledge? In religion, there are, in part because of the 
uncertainties remarked a moment ago, recurrent references to the state of mind 
of the believer— Credo quia impossibile, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’, etc. 
There are, the phrase attests, religious believers; there are those who believe 
the findings of science and those who distrust them, those who accept history 
and those who think it ‘bunk’. Whereas we have never heard of artistic 
believers. Why not? What would they believe, if they existed? There are also 
those who believe in science, in its capacity to yield more truths in future; so, 
similarly, those who believe in history and religion. Theorists aside, where are 
their counterparts in the arts? (There are certainly those who ‘believe in’ art in 
the sense of ‘esteem highly’ or ‘take very seriously’.) Thus artistic truth moves 
still further away from religious truth as well as the other kinds of 
truth-cum-knowledge. 

It is time now to consider some likely candidates for artistic truth. The 
Muses and their followers hold that truth is found in all the arts, including 
music, but novels and plays are in general closer than any of the others to the 
great world, the actualities of man in society. A comedy of manners, 
renowned for its deft psychological insights and thus propitious, gives us: 

Stubborn pride and ignorant prejudice keep apart two attractive people 
living in Hertfordshire in Regency England. 

This is, as far as it goes, a summary, reasonably accurate and thus true, of 
the story, of the fiction. So this is not what we want. Those who espouse 
artistic truth are not after the fiction. They will not, consequently, settle for 
other truths, of which there are a great many, about Elizabeth Bennet and Mr 
Darcy. They have much bigger game in mind—the truths that are, in some 
manner, created by the fiction—and so therefore do we. ‘Lies like truth’ might 
be fictions so plausible that the audience takes them to be truths. But neither 
are the cognitivists after als ob truths. Many of them have insisted that art 
brings to light, above all, human character—the hidden, unvoiced, perhaps, 
apart from art, the unknown impulses and affects that stir and move our inner 
and then outer beings. They will settle for nothing less than psychological 
truths about people in the great world, truths universal, more or less, nor, 
therefore, will we. 

Hence: Stubborn pride and ignorant prejudice keep attractive people 
apart. 

We are compelled to abandon the setting of the novel in order to arrive at 
psychological truth. Yet in abandoning Hertfordshire in Regency England, we 
give up the manners and morals that influenced the sayings and doings of the 
hero and heroine. A greater influence is that of their personal relationships to 
other characters—the feather-brained family members, the ne’er-do-well 
soldiers and priggish parsons. Their motivations and behaviour respond to and 
are thus largely shaped by these other people, fictional all, and to each other, of 
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course, fictional too. These interactions are integral to the finely detailed 
delineation of their characters which is, the critics are as one in holding, a 
major ground of the novel’s excellence. Finally, we abandon their individu- 
ality in all of its complexity and depth. My statement of the psychological 
truth to be gained from the novel is pitifully meagre by contrast. Necessarily, 
since the psychologies of Miss Bennet and Mr Darcy are fleshed out and 
specified within the fiction only. Once we divest ourselves of the diverse, 
singular forces at work in its psychological field, as we must, in getting from 
the fiction to the truth, the latter must seem, and is, distressingly 
impoverished. 

Can this be all there is? From one of the world’s great novels? 

Think of the infinitely more detailed and determinate exfoliations of the 
psychologies of Miss Bennet and Mr Darcy that have been carried out by 
literary critics. ‘Think, if you will, of the countless critiques of other novels and 
plays that have revealed the motivations and feelings of their characters with a 
subtlety and refinement to which a good deal of academic psychology hardly 
aspires. These critiques enthusiastically promise and would deliver the deepest 
truths of human nature. They presuppose and endorse artistic cognitivism. 
They become the subjects of vigorous study and lively debate within literary 
criticism. Then think, finally, that they do all this without so much as creating 
a ripple extra-murally, in professional psychology or anywhere else. 

None the less, my formulation of this novel’s truth may well be unduly 
skimpy and it is a mistake, for anyone, ‘of any persuasion, to generalize from a 
single case. Let us therefore’ move to more stable ground, Greek tragedy, 
which, since Aristotle, a grandsire of cognitivism, has been put forth as stellar 
evidence of its soundness. Thus the familiar 

His hybris destroys the tragic hero. 

Hybris is not best translated ‘pride’ but rather ‘overweening arrogance’. 
There are knottier problems in deciding what the psychological truth-claim 
asserts exactly. We identify the tragic hero just by reading the tragedy. How 
shall we identify the tragic hero in a sense of ‘tragic’ that is not tied to the 
dramatic form? Possibly something like ‘a great man in history, not wholly 
evil, who is suddenly brought low’ will do. Alcibiades? Bismarck? Sir Win- 
ston? This raises the larger problem, endemic to all derivatians of truth from 
literature, that of quantification. The initial statements refer to Miss Bennet 
and Mr Darcy, or Ajax and Creon. Do the statements of psychological truth 
refer to all or most or a few of the flesh-and-blood beings they designate? How 
can we know? The drama or novel will not tell us. Praises of its ‘universality’ 
must do more than beg the question or blur it. The difficulty is complicated in 
the instant case because hybris, to the Greeks, was inevitably destructive. 
Should we be sceptical of divine retribution, we would put it, ‘Hybris may 
destroy...’. All these tergiversations, tedious, but unavaidable and thus 
instructive, aa yield: 
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His hybris must destroy/may destroy a great man in history [some great 
men?] [all great men?] who.... 

A messy statement, which is not its chief weakness. A biographer of 
Napoleon might use it, tidied up, as a classical tag, to add some tone to his 
prose. It would be little more than a tag. He explains the hero’s downfall by 
the Continental System and the invasion of Russia. These might be taken to be 
acts of hybris or they might be described as strategic miscalculations or in yet 
other ways. Any more strict application of the literary model would be pro- 
foundly misleading. The compactness and lucidity of the Greek tragedies 
make out sharply the predominance of hybris in the behaviour of Ajax and 
Creon, and its consequences in their madness or misery. Was hybris, as in the 
dramas, the sole cause or the primary cause of Napoleon’s downfall? Can we 
ever achieve, have we ever achieved, the same tightly knit, luminous con- 
catenation of character, action, and consequence concerning a historical figure 
that the tragedy brilliantly achieves in the epiphanic two hours of its life, and 
its hero’s? Given that his over-reaching contributed, in some measure, to 
Napoleon’s downfall, did it play the same role as in the tragedies? The con- 
tingencies of the great world, the British bulldog, intestinal troubles, and 
Bliicher’s late arrival, leave behind the fictions and the inevitability of their 
unfolding. What remains of the truth(s) inferred from classical tragedy? We 
might as well settle for ‘Pride goeth before a fall’. For such rewards, who needs 
great art? 

Oedipus Tyrannus has been, since Aristotle, among the best evidence for 
those who think that tragedy teaches us about life. Now we are spared the 
tedium of formulating its truth because the play itself announces it. The 
Chorus, anguished by the calamities it has witnessed, would redeem some 
meaning from them: 

‘I will call no mortal happy... Till... all his hours have passed away’.* For 
life can suddenly afflict any man, even at times of his happy prosperity. (The 
author of an autobiography I happen to be reading learned early that “unexpec- 
ted things happen in life, one never knows what will happen’.*) There are 
numerous other truths gleaned from Oedipus by literary critics and scholars. A 
thoughtful and informed study of the play arrives briefly, at one point, at its 
universal truth: 


In Oedipus’ extreme case we recognize our common case, in which action and 
understanding never entirely cohere. ... Oedipus’ fate opens our eyes to the gaps 
between being and doing and understanding.’ 


Oedipus certainly acted without understanding and came to realize it. So have 
we all, much of the time. It is less certain that those who have read the play— 
leave out those who have never heard of Oedipus Tyrannus—had not 
previously learned this truth, at the cost of their own less dramatic pain. 
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We have been trafficking in banalities but only so can the large sagacities _ 
dear to cognitivism be put to rest. The truths disclosed or suggested by art 
now resemble less religious truths. They come more and more to resemble 
garden variety truths. They are, indeed, in other respects, even flimsier. 

There are contradictions within science, history, and religion—the nature of 
light, that Germany was solely responsible for the Great War, the Trinity. The 
contradictions are acknowledged. Then efforts are made to overcome them or 
else, in religion, they are, with some difficulty, absorbed by faith. The 
quotidian saws, “Look before you leap’ and ‘He who hesitates is lost’ might be 
thought, by some pedantic person, to contradict each other. Even he will not 
think that another well-known truth from Oedipus, Man can never control his 
fate, and 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul, 


contradict each other. The words are. formal contradictories. The utterances 
are so distinct, so discrete, come from universes of discourse so unrelated to 
each other, that it would be silliness worse than pedantry to make the logical 
point. We may contrast the truths derived from works of literature. We never 
say that they are terms in a contradiction. How should there be truth without 
the possibility of contradiction? 

The possibility of contradiction and the necessity of confirmation. There are 
organized bodies of evidence that confirm or go to confirm the inverse square 
law, the date of Caesar’s assassination, that man is created by God. We could 
also adduce meteorological data to establish that Summer is warmer than 
Winter, though this is not how people gain this truth. They do so by living 
and learning. Art, uniquely, never confirms its truths. If we find that stubbom 
pride and ignorant prejudice sometimes keep attractive men and women apart, 
we find the evidence for this truth about the great world in the great world. 
The fiction does not and cannot provide the evidence. Mr and Mrs Darcy 
would doubtless be more than willing to confirm the truth but they are, alas, 
unable to do so. 

Bleak House is the source of a truth more easily elicited and, because it is 
much less ambitious, much more exact than those we have previously con- 
sidered: Estate litigation in the Court of Chancery in mid-nineteenth-century 
England moved very slowly. 

This statement affirms that there was a Court of Chancery in London at the 
time of which the novel speaks. There was, but not because the novel says so. 
We have other, necessary and sufficient reasons. If we do not accept the 
existence of the Court of Chancery despite the novel’s sometimes realistic 
description, we surely do not accept what the novel alleges about the pace of 
estate litigation despite its vivid, humorous, and touching account of Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce. The author knew this. From his Preface to the novel: *.. . every- 
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thing set forth in these pages concerning the Court of Chancery is substantially 
true, and within the truth’. He points to cases of record which equal or exceed 
in notoriety that of Jarndyce and assures the reader that ‘If I wanted other 
authorities for JARNDYCE and JARNDYCE, I could rain them on these pages’.® 

By curious coincidence, it was in the same year, 1853, that Harriet Beecher 
Stowe did just the same thing. Beecher Stowe, indeed, went Dickens some- 
thing better, since she devoted an entire book of several hundred pages to 
confirming documentation. Her novel’s description of slavery, published a 
year earlier, had been found powerfully persuasive by a large audience, though 
other readers were incredulous. The fiction was not enough. The fiction had to 
be shown to be true, a constraint not peculiar to mid-nineteenth-century 
novels in English: ‘It is treated as a reality [by the public] and therefore as a 
reality it may be proper that it should be defended’. Thus: A Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin; presenting the original facts and documents upon which the story is 
founded. Together with corroborative statements verifying the truth of the work.’ 

In both instances, the truth was knowable and known before the fictions 
appeared. 

In science, history, and religion, confirmation of a statement also counts as 
evidence for other, logically related statements. Thus truths, notably in the 
cumulative advances of science, support and build on each other. Out of them 
and epistemic auxiliaries, theories are constructed. There are no theories, 
strictly, in garden variety cognition. Even there, however, truths attach them- 
selves to other truths and make up crudely defined but substantial nodes of 
knowledge. That Summer is warmer than Winter is built up from small 
experiences and sustains a host of related beliefs concerning dress, festivals, 
and other behaviours appropriate to each. Art is unlike any of these kinds of 
knowing. The truth derived from one work of art never confirms that derived 
from another work of art, though the truths are related to or resemble one 
another, not even if they should be identical. They are truths about the great 
world. Yet who has ever said or thought that Antigone confirms Ajax, though 
they are both Greek tragedies, by the same dramatist? Hardy does not confirm 
Oedipus any more than Invictus refutes it. The very speculation is silly, though 
remarking that it is 1s, again, instructive. 

Science, history, and religion deal with a certain sector or stratum of reality 
or, alternatively, reality viewed from a certain perspective. These studies are 
carried on by specialists, who are knowledgeable and possess unusual abilities 
of thought and research. Garden variety knowledge is made up chiefly of 
truths not reserved to any one field of study, e.g., Summer is warmer than 
Winter, parents love their children. There are no specialists because almost 
anyone can learn these truths. 

Art is quite extraordinary. It enters upon each of the above sectors of 
knowledge and any and all others besides. Its truths range from expansive 
pronouncements on man’s fate to middle-sized assertions about the workings 
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of pride in human nature to small-scale accounts of one period in the history of 
an English court. It is replete with epigrammatic observations hardly dis- 
tinguishable from folk sayings. Like Terence’s busybody, nothing human 1s 
alien to it, nor anything non-human either. It now falls out why there was, 
when we began, no trouble in finding clear cases of scientific, historical, 
religious, and garden variety truths, whereas no clear examples of artistic truth 
came to mind. None of its truths are peculiar to art. All are proper to some 
extra-artistic sphere of the great world. So considered, there are no artistic 
truths. Not one. 

The metaphysicians and theologians have mulled over man’s freedom from 
fate, the psychologists have studied pride along with other traits of character, 
the legal historians examine the cases to which Dickens only alludes in his 
Preface, the legal issues involved, and other cases as well. They have done so in 
elaborating complex theories of human destiny or human nature, or the cen- 
turies-long history of the Court, perhaps of the English judicial system. The 
metaphysician does not have to spend a good deal of his time, indeed most of 
his time, trying to find the cause of the plague on Thebes; there is no diverting 
dialogue of feather-brained family members or priggish parsons in the psycho- 
logical studies, or any sub-plots or irrelevant though funny characters in the 
legal history. 

Because novels and plays do spend most of their time on these other mat- 
ters, the truths elicited from them are generally tangential, inchoate, vague, 
which may explain, in part, why they often seem to enjoy a weight of sug- 
gestiveness greater than they are entitled to. Such truths do not require special- 
ists. The artist may chance to have first-hand knowledge— Dickens was a law 
reporter, most often, as Plato, an arch-cognitivist complained, he does not. 
But it is not by virtue of such knowledge that he is an artist. And even when 
such knowledge shapes the work of art, it is not, we have seen, the work of art 
that confirms. We may see why, for all the talk of artistic truth, there has been 
fairly little talk of artistic knowledge. 

The immediate exception to the foregoing conclusions would be knowledge 
of art itself, which is another sector of the great world. Art might speak 
authoritatively in dealing with art. There are, of course, distinctive truths about 
art. They are mostly amassed by art historians, musicologists, etc., who are 
not, it is sometimes deplored, themselves artists. A work of art may suggest 
truths or truth-claims concerning art. But these are assertions, once they have 
been disengaged, that fall within the philosophy or, perhaps more usually, the 
psychology or sociology of art. Then they are taken over, if they have not 
already been arrived at independently, by the specialists who, as before, 
specify, expand and, where possible, confirm them. There are also works of 
art, probably too many in recent decades, that insinuate or trumpet truths 
about themselves. 

The remoteness of artistic truth even from garden variety knowledge is 
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more apparent than ever. There are no specialists either in art or garden variety 
knowing because none are needed. In everyday cognition, however, experi- 
ences available to all support relatively well-founded truths. There, too, these 
truths merge into bodies of knowledge. So as one can believe and believe in 
science and other ways of knowing, one accepts the deliverances of ordinary 
experience and trusts to them in the future. “That’s just common sense’, we say 
in knockdown tones; ‘that’s just art’ bears a quite different intonation. There 
are no ‘artistic believers’ or people who ‘believe in art’. 

Finally, take the artistic truth that has as good a claim as any to be a 
breakthrough, a disclosure not previously known to science. The statement 
wrested from the novel is, once more, hopelessly unwieldy: 

The criminal [some criminals?] [all criminals?] [criminals in St Petersburg?] 
[criminals who kill old moneylenders?] [criminals who kill old moneylenders 
and come under the influence of saintly prostitutes?} desires to be caught and 
punished. 

It happens that the artist has formulated a more tractable statement in a letter 
sketching the prospective novel (the editor’s brackets enclose Dostoevsky’s 
additions to the letter): ‘[In addition] I hint at this thought in the novel, that 
[legal] punishment for a crime frightens a criminal much less than we think 
[the lawmakers in part] because the criminal himself [morally] demands it’.'° 

Twentieth-century psychologists acclaim Dostoevsky, particularly for his 
understanding of the criminal, as ‘one of the greatest psychologists’.'! His 
‘hint’ has been taken up. It is therefore, of necessity, placed within a psycho- 
logical theory. Dostoevsky’s reference to moral compunction is psychologized 
into the dominance of the superego over the ego. Raskolnikov is considered 
along with a number of psychoanalytic patients who have manifested ‘the 
compulsion to confess’. Dostoevsky’s ‘a criminal’ is replaced by a class of 
criminals. A viable truth-claim, perhaps also a truth, is now established. 
. Whereas the ‘hint’ occupies one sentence in the letter, as something of an 
afterthought (‘in addition’). The letter consists of an extensive outline of the 
story of Raskolnikov: “This is a psychological account of a crime. A young 
man expelled from the university...’ and so on. Even so, it omits important 
elements of the plot, e.g., Sonia, that later appear in the finished work. 
Dostoevsky wrote a fiction. A supreme psychologist among novelists, he was 
a novelist, not a psychologist. 

The proponents of artistic truth, justifiably reluctant to see it forced into the 
model of science or some other alien model, have typically insisted that it is sui 
generis. So it proves to be. Paradoxically, to start with, because there are no 
distinctively artistic truths. Generally, the truth is unvoiced. If so, it needs to 
be disentangled from the elements that enmesh it in the fiction. The 
uncertainty of their pertinence to the great world leads to a clumsy and ambi- 
guous truth-claim. Only occasionally is the truth set out explicitly as 2 moral 
or envoi. In either case, the truth is one proper to some independent inquiry, 
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usually psychology, and could probably have been arrived at otherwise. Only 
there is it developed systematically. In either case, there is no method of 
arriving at it in art and no confirmation or possibility of confirmation in art. 
Artistic truths, like the works of art that give rise to them, are discretely 
unrelated and therefore form no corpus either of belief or knowledge. Hence 
formal contradictions are tolerated effortlessly, if they are ever remarked. 
Only rarely does an artistic truth point to a genuine advance in knowledge. 
Artistic truths are, preponderantly, distinctly banal. Compared to science, 
above all, but also to history, religion, and garden variety knowing, artistic 
truth is a sport, stunted, hardly to be compared. These are the slight, dull, 
obvious realities which have been obscured by the grandiose pieties of 
cognitivism, the most lyrical, the very ecstasy of which is 


‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
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FICTION YEAR ZERO: PLATO'S 


REPUBLIC 
Anthony Skillen 


Then it will be our first business to supervise the production of stones, and choose 
only those we think suitable, and reject the rest ... the worst fault possible, 
especially if the fiction is an ugly one, is misrepresenting the nature of gods and 
heroes, like a portrait painter whose portraits bear no resemblance to their 
o nee 
Nor shall any young audience be told that any one who commits horrible 
crimes, or punches his father unmercifully, is doing anything out of the ordinary 
but merely what the first and greatest of the gods have done before ... God must 
always be represented as he really is, whether the poet is writing epic, lyric, or 
tragedy... 

We must stop all stories (of gods playimg tricks on men) and stop mothers being 
misled by them and scaring little children with harmful myths by telling tales 
about a host of gods that prow! about at night in a strange variety of shapes. So we 
shall prevent them blaspheming the gods and making cowards of their children! 


STORIES ARE communications from author to audience and there are a number 
of dimensions or ‘moments’ of that communication. In his severe, in places 
ferocious, attack on fiction, Plato has something to say about all of them. 
Indeed, his view of fiction is best seen as turning on its contrast with 
philosophical discussion, Plato’s ideal form of human communication. 

Whereas the philosopher loves, seeks to discover and to share truth, and to 
that end avoids all distractions and distortions in enquiry or in presentation, 
the fictioner is under no such constraints. Yet audiences imagine themselves 
having learnt something and glorify story-tellers as teachers while the philo- 
sopher, eschewing artful magic, is ignored. 

Authors of fiction, just by making up stories about everything under the sun, 
pass themselves off as knowing everything about everything under the sun. 
But their expertise is bogus. All they are good at is putting across plausible 
tales. Artists are bullshit-artists. 

Telling stories involves an illusionist’s bag of rhetorical tricks. Story-tellers 
cast ‘spells’ enlivening the bare bones of their narratives with figurative 
language, rhyme, rhythm and melody. With such vividness do they impress 
the minds of their susceptible audiences. 

Stories mimic the reporting of real events just as a painting of a bed 
resembles the bed of which it is a copy. Since, on Plato’s view ‘real events’, 
being of the world of change and accident, themselves lack the greater ‘reality’ 
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enjoyed by the ‘Forms’ they imperfectly embody, the story-teller, who never 
even witnessed any such event as the one his story relates, is at a considerable 
still further remove from the Reality that the Philosopher knows—for example 
Courage Itself. Needing to have experienced no fights, still less does he need to 
have been moved by such experiences to reflect on courage or on the roots of 
human conflict. All he needs is the ability to string 2 compelling yarn together, 
to have been touched by the blarney stone, not by the philosopher’s. 

Messages imbibed from stories are as arbitrary and various as the wit and 
powers of the author and the receptiveness of audiences permit. Just as you can 
construct any number of plausible sequences, cover with all sorts of patches 
the holes in threadbare stories, paint your characters in attractive or repulsive 
colours, so you can get them to admire cunning or ingenuousness, aggression 
or meekness, extravagance or temperance, as modelled in your stories, all in 
accordance with what you want your audience to take away with them in their 
heads. 

Audiences are at the mercy of the skilful story-teller’s magic spells. Carried 
along by our emotional sympathies and by our capacity to enjoy in fantasy 
what we are not in fact doing or undergoing, we suspend the operation of our 
more rational and critical faculties and indulge ourselves in the world of 
appearances fabricated by the artist. Not only are we thus whipped up, there 
and then, to the specific frenzy of tears or rage that is the story’s goal, we are 
habituating ourselves to the pleasures of such frenzied make-believe, getting 
into that way of seeing and feeling things. So, in contemporary terms, we 
march off as ‘Rambos’ to fight the ‘Cong’. 

Plato contemplated banishing the poets. But his more settled position was 
scarcely preferable—to make them temple prostitutes of Truth. Given that 
songs are ‘really spells for souls’: 


A true lawgiver will persuade, or if persuasion fails, will compel, the man of poetic 
gifts to compose as he ought, to employ noble and fine-filed phrases to represent 
by their rhythms and bearing and by their melodies, the strains of men who are 
pure, valiant, and a word, good... 

You (rightly) constrain your poets to teach that a good man, since he is temper- 
ate and just, is a fortunate and happy man, no matter whether he be great and 
mighty or poor and feeble, rich or poor.? 


So in Laws Book II does Plato’s new mouthpiece, the Ath_ucan Stranger, ram 
home the programme of cultural policing advanced in the Republic, deeming it 
a ‘little short of capital offence” for the poet to show the virtuous miserable or 
the vicious happy. This is one way, perhaps, to deal with the nasty implica- 
tions with which his brother Glaucon challenges him in the story of Gyges, 
who, descending a chasm opened up by an earthquake, stumbles upon a corpse 
from which he removes only a ring: 
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tHe was wearing this ring when he attended the usual meeting of shepherds which 
‘ reported monthly to the king on the state of his flocks; and as he was sitting there 
with the others, he happened to twist the bezel of the ring towards the inside of his 
hand. Thereupon he became invisible to his companions, and they began to refer 
to him as if he had left them. He was astonished and began fingering the nng again, 
and turned the bezel outwards; whereupon he became visible again. 
... Having made this discovery, he managed to get himself included in the party 
that was to report to the king, and when he arrived seduced the queen, and with 
her help attacked and murdered thè king and seized the throne.* 


Wouldn’t every reasonable person agree, asks Glaucon, echoing Thrasymachus 
and preparing the ground for Adeimantus, that Gyges is in a beautiful position 
to live a very wicked and happy life? 

Now Plato, as certain that the wicked must be wretched as he is ‘that Crete 
is an island’,’ can see that the story of the shepherd is a hard one for his 
doctrine. This awareness of fiction’s ‘universal’ pretensions pervades his think- 
ing on the subject. Hence, in my view, it is diversionary to treat Anistotle’s 
doctrine in the ninth chapter of the Poetics that poetry deals in ‘kinds’, in 
‘universals’, in possibilities and impossibilities rather than in the actualities 
treated by historians, as a fundamental refutation, on the basis of a brief 
argument in Republic Ten, of Plato. There Plato makes notoriously blinkered 
play with the notion of imitation, limiting its field to mimicry, echoes, 
shadows, tracings—to the mechanical, illusionistic and mindless reproduction 
of the surface appearances of individual things such as beds. Being mechanical, 
such ‘imitation’ is necessarily both of a particular and of its superficial outline. 
It cannot achieve either universality or depth. But not only does the Three 
Beds argument fail in itself to tell us much about art’s claims,° it tells us little 
about those dangers and seductions that preoccupy Plato himself. Similarly, 
when Sir Philip Sidney, denying Plato’s treatment of poets as ‘lyars’, writes of 
the poet that ‘hee nothing affirmeth, and therefore never lyeth’: ‘so I think 
none so simple, would say that Esope lyed in the tales of his beasts: for who 
thinketh that Esope wrote it for actually true, were well worthy to have his 
name chronicled among the beasts hee writeth of’,’ he tells Plato nothing he 
did not already know. It is true that Plato, rightly enough, criticizes Homer’s 
standing among the Greeks as a historian of the days when heroes and gods 
commingled. But the idea that Plato thinks that the principal ‘lie’ in fiction is in 
its ‘affirming’ such propositions as that Gyges the shepherd became invisible or 
that the Crow dropped the piece of meat is silly. Plato’s main attack on art 
assumes its ‘universal’ statement, its failure to ‘teach’ that the temperate, 
courageous, rational and just man, the good man, will be a happy man. And 
this failure is not just a matter of the bad content of most stories, it is built into 
the very mode of operation of stories that they tend to delight through excit- 
ing, implicitly putting it across thereby that the ‘dramatic’, conflict-ridden, 
exciting life is the desirable life. Plato didn’t need Aristotle or Sidney to tell 
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him that Art deals in ‘kinds’ of people and ‘kinds’ of action and upshot. That is 
why Plato is so concerned that scripts should conform to his ideal require- 
ments of heroism, self-control or justice. 

Having said that, it is not utterly clear what Plato endarses in artistic 
representation, even if we avoid the issues raised by his own dramatic fictions 
(dialogues) and the dozens of stories, myths and models they contain. Do 
‘Paeans in praise’ consist of ‘displays’ of goodness in its lovely beauty? This 
view is confirmed by Plato’s emphasis on habituating the citizenry, especially 
the guardians, to austerely harmonious cultural (‘musical’) experiences which 
will infuse their souls with a love of good order. Such an ideal, then, is of art’s 
exemplifying goodness, partaking of the forms of goodness as well as affirm- 
ing goodness in its content. We then may love goodness in art, imitate the 
forms displayed and be inspired to goodness ourselves. Good Art, 
harmonious, restrained and rational itself, directs our attention onto absolute 
good. Perhaps, though Plato is worried about this,® art ‘displays’ goodness 
more clearly by contrastively representing what falls short of it. Or would the 
Platonic canon consist of ‘higher’ versions of the more typical ‘Aesopian’, that 
is, ‘consequential’, kind: of virtue bringing ‘its’ rewards, vice btinging ‘its’ 
punishments? In the Laws, Plato certainly talks in such terms, praising the 
political utility of such stories even had the doctrine that the good must 
flourish been wrong.” In the Republic the whole thing is confused by Plato’s 
definition of justice as inner harmony, which makes ‘proving’ its benefits to 
the possessor easier than it should be. Whichever of these two views of ‘pacons 
of praise’ is closest to Plato’s heart, it seems to me clear that they correspond to 
major strands running through all literature. These strands also correspond to 
different dimensions in audiences’ responsiveness to literature: on the one hand 
our taking ‘lessons’: ‘so that’s what happens to boys who tell lies’, on the other 
hand our more brutely ‘imitative’ capacity to like, to love, to dislike, to hate: ‘I 
want to be like him’. Novelists who make their doomed wrong-doers attrac- 
tive court the sort of dangers that are inherent in the tension within audiences 
between these modes of taking literature. !° 

If all art were equally at three removes from reality,” there would be no 
place for wondering whether or not this or that work misrepresented ‘Gods 
and heroes’ since all fiction would fall short. But Plato is obsessed with the 
question of demarcation among works. Within his more usual terms, he can 
distinguish representations from misrepresentations, both at individual (was 
Socrates like that?) or universal (is that an example of true courage?) level, just 
as the contrived images to the seeing of which the prisoners in Plato’s Cave are 
confined may be good or bad outlines of what they are presented as. But 
children, and those more or less confined to the cave of representations — those 
who learn about life only through the ‘media’ we might now say—are in no 
position to determine from indices internal to those presentations whether 
they are good likenesses or not. For that is a matter of the images’ cor- 
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respondence to something outside or beyond them—on the way things are. To 
know whether the story or image is true then, as distinct from merely taking it 
as true, accepting it, swallowing it, requires independently grounded know- 
ledge of the way the world is, of the nature of things. At best art gives ‘true 
opinion’. 

Plato wanted to doctor art so that it would earn his certificate of good 
health. He believed that philosophy at the limit of its capacity could establish 
that virtue was equivalent to wisdom, that to sacrifice virtue for anything else 
was a bad bargain and, more strongly still, that the good man cannot be 
harmed. But he took it that mere stories could not establish that such a truth 
was a truth. At the level of a coherent and plausible and still more, for most 
people, an attractive narrative, it was easy to ‘illustrate’ the opposite—to have 
wicked Gyges live happily ever after. As a story, the philosophical and moral 
misrepresentation works at least as well on those who do not already have eyes 
to see as the austere representation of the austere truth. The consequence is 
that, in the interests of philosophical and moral truth, the artists, devoid of 
their own anchor, must be held in place by the philosophical authorities. Only 
then will their story represent, illustrate, what is true. Thus all stories must 
show the good prospering. We are left with ‘hymns to the gods and paeans in 
praise of good men’. But this subservience to higher Universal Truth is at the 
expense, at the level of particulars, of a cavalier willingness in Plato to ‘falsify’, 
to delete the Homeric hero’s ‘unheroic’ ‘womanish’ tears—as hero, he didn’t 
cry! (Nor do Big Girls!) And here Plato gives the impression that historical 
accuracy, material fact, would have concerned him almost as little as fidelity to 
text. His Noble Lie, after all, is a lie about history. Indeed the irony is that, 
given Plato’s monolithic and exiguous conception of human virtue and the 
extremity of such doctrines as the necessary sufficiency of goodness for happi- 
ness, there is little by which the ordinary citizen could distinguish between his 
wholesale censorship in the name of ‘truth’ and that of an authoritarian tyrant 
concerned merely to kill joy. 

None the less, Plato’s framework for thinking about art is a ‘realist’ one in 
the following sense: it is in its relation to truth that, like other rhetorical 
practices, art is to be judged. This goes even for dance and music whose ideal 
movement should be in accord with the underlying rationality of the cosmos 
and, by representing it, help weave it into the loving soul. But although art 
always presents an image of the world, it cannot give us knowledge, cannot 
genuinely teach us. Plato looks at art epistemically and finds it, in those terms 
and hence, given his view of virtue as knowledge, in moral terms, incorrigibly 
deficient. Art can at best illustrate and popularize truths, knowledge of which 
is gained only by thought working outside art. Art is also socially necessary 
for propagating truth among children and sub-philosophical people who can 
benefit from its inspiring heroes and uplifting examples of good life-patterns. 
This, what art gives us at its best, is ‘true opinion’. Once we have stopped 
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troubling about Plato’s authoritarianism or about his cramped notion of 
‘imitation’ as material mimicry, such a view needs to be taken seriously. 

Aristotle says that fiction is more ‘philosophical’ than history because it is 
concerned not just with what has happened to happen, with all its accidental 
and unimportant features, but with ‘the kinds of thing’ that might or will 
probably or necessarily happen, hence with ‘universal truths’. Before assessing 
this famous reply to Plato we must try to understand it. What does Aristotle 
mean by ‘poetry is concerned with universal truths’? Is this a concern that is 
intellectually ‘valid’? And is the historical literature (Thucydides?) so low in 
contrast? If a work says ‘the Crow dropped the meat’ or ‘Creon condemned 
Antigone’, we are dealing on the face of it with fictional particulars. Now 
Aristotle says that these particulars of character and plot ‘imitate’ or ‘represent’ 
qualities and ‘actions’; as I see it, the Crow ‘represents’ the average praise- 
hungry person, the meat things of material value, Creon (in Antigone) the 
authoritarianism and calloused sensibility of the statesman and so on. Comic 
poets, says Aristotle, ‘build up their plots out of probable occurrences and add 
any names that occur to them’.'* So particular characters and plot events, for 
Aristotle, as for Plato, are mere media through which ‘universals’, real themes 
of real human actions, passions and predicaments, are treated. 

But this goes no way towards addressing Plato’s objection that such works 
can at best illustrate truth, express ‘opinion’ that corresponds to, but does not 
amount to, knowledge. For Plato a piece of art cannot prove or genuinely 
show that something is so. And what we have in Aristotle’s Poetics, especially 
with its pragmatic preoccupation with what ‘works’ on and pleases audiences, 
does not address such issues. Hence, it seems to me, we are left wondering 
what the ‘purgation’ of pity and fear,” the tragic catharsis which leaves us with 
a clear vision, really amounts to in ‘philosophical’ terms. Aristotle’s account 
leaves the question of the intellectual status of a work just where it is with 
Plato, something to be settled wholly from outside, by our prior beliefs about 
what is necessary, possible or probable. The dramatists may arrange kinds of 
events in a manner that strikes us as plausible, as ‘verisimilitudinous’. But this 
makes his achievement no more ‘philosophical’ than a successful advertise- 
ment or piece of propaganda and scarcely deserving to be ranked as inherently 
superior to the humble work of a historian sifting through prejudicial generali- 
ties and fabricated particulars to arrive at a balanced understanding of the 
unfolding of some war. Aristotle, then, allows no space for the audience’s 
‘received wisdom’, its stock of implicit maxims to be called into serious 
question by a work of literature. Rather, for Aristotle, the audience’s ideology 
constitutes the given framework of belief and attitude within which the work 
must be experienced as ‘convincing’ and ‘satisfying’. It is doubtful if Plato’s 
withers would have been wrung under the pressure of a run-in with Aristotle’s 
Poetics. After all, it is only in a slightly different context in the Republic that he 
writes: “The diagrams [the geometers] draw and the models they make are 
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actual things, which may have their shadows or images in water; but now they 
serve in their turn as images, while the student is seeking to behold those 
realities which only thought can apprehend’. 

One tends to say, expounding Plato, that art ‘operates at the level of 
appearance and appeals to the emotions’ as if, through repetitive conjunction 
one could just see these two accusations as necessarily connected. But it is 
worth questioning the connection if only to see that it is there. In my view it is 
something like this: if an object is, at some time and place presented to us, we 
are, as Plato stresses, exposed to it from a specific point of view. We therefore 
have only certain of its attributes in focus—the attributes which are its 
‘appearance’ (to us). Since, on Plato’s view, the painter, and by analogy the 
poet, presents us with a representation of some such appearance (a view from 
the bridge, say) he controls the aspect of what is depicted (the stable, say) that 
we are able to attend to. Now it is part of what constitutes ‘the emotional’ that 
it entails a more or less non-voluntary focus of the attention on some aspect of 
a situation (its injustice in anger, its menace in fear, its baseness in contempt, 
etc.). Hence, in necessarily determining, whether deliberately or not, what 
aspect of a situation he or she is presenting to us, in thereby, and necessarily, 
restricting us to seeing it, for the moment, in that way (as unjust, as menacing, 
as base—think of even a stable under such alternative aspects) the successful 
artist is determining the way we see it and hence its emotional significance for 
us. Gripped by his bed—painter analogy, with its mono-focal implications, and 
illiberally blind to the complexity of viewpoint to be seen in the Iliad or the 
Oresteia, Plato, though not explicit about it, seems to me to have such a picture 
of the poet’s hold on his audience. 

Plato issues an epistemic and moral challenge to fiction which is independent 
both of his ontology of the Forms and of his patriarchal authoritarianism. If, 
like him, we are to distinguish between the genuinely revealing in literature 
and the many ways in which we can be fooled or distracted, we need to 
address the problem in as many-layered and serious a way as he did. 


Anthony Skillen, Faculty of Humanities, University of Kent at Canterbury, Darwin 
College, Canterbury, Kent CT27NY, England. 
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to the pamter given his position. Plato, after 
all, insists that the painter does not copy the 
crafteman’s bed as it maternally is, let alone 
the form of Bed, but as the maternal bed 
appears (“You still have to draw that distinc- 
tion’) (Republic $97). It 18, of course, very 
difficult to represent a thing’s appearance, its 
arrangement in the visual field. You can get 
that wrong—or nght. 

Poetics, ch 9. 

This is more than a problem about whether 
Aristotle means that we are purged of our 
pity and fear or that our pity and fear are 
purged of therr impuntes 

Republic 510. 
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THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF MORAL 
AND AESTHETIC EXCELLENCE 


Ron Bontekoe and Jamie Crooks 


STUDENTS OF the history of aesthetics will know that until the nineteenth 
century the question of excellence with regard to beauty was seldom separated 
from the question of excellence with regard to the moral good. However, 
perhaps because of the growing uncertainty in the last century and a half 
concerning exactly what constitutes the moral good, and then again perhaps 
because of the gradual turning away of art from its earlier preoccupation with 
religious themes, in contemporary discussions of art it no longer seems natural 
or obvious to link moral and aesthetic excellence. Today the artist tends to be 
thought of as someone who is primarily, if not exclusively, concerned with 
exploring the formal properties of a medium. And the art viewer is enjoined to 
bear constantly in mind the pre-eminent importance of the purely formal 
characteristics of the art work. 

Thus we find Jerome Stolnitz, for example, writing in his Aesthetics and the 
Philosophy of Art Criticism: 


Any of us might reject a novel because it seems to conflict with our moral beliefs or 
our ‘way of thinking’. When we do so, we should be clear as to what we are doing. 
We have not read the book aesthetically, for we have interposed moral or other 
responses of our own which are alien to it. ... We cannot then say that the novel is 
aesthetically bad, for we have not permitted ourselves to consider it aesthetically. ! 


To consider an art work aesthetically, according to Stolnitz, is to contemplate 
it sympathetically and disinterestedly for its own sake—which is to say, 
‘simply for the sake of enjoying the way it looks or sounds or feels’.? Here 
Stolnitz, like many other modern aestheticians, echoes the sentiments of Clive 
Bell, the well-known formalist, who argued that ‘to appreciate a work of 
[visual] art we need bring with us nothing but a sense of form and color and a 
knowledge of three dimensional space’.? 

This emphasis on what might be called the surface qualities of the art work 
does not go entirely unchallenged today, of course, but the challenges raised 
against it seem as often as not to have something half-hearted about them. 
George Dickie, for example, defends the critic’s right to comment on. Sih a 
things as the moral vision contained within a work of art, but 
open the question of whether there is any need to comment on it. 
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Any statement about a work is a critical statement and, hence, falls within the 
aesthetic domain. To judge a moral vision to be morally unacceptable is to judge it 
defective and this amounts to saying that the work of art has a defective part. ... 
Someone might still argue that even though a work’s moral vision 1s defective and 
the moral vision 1s part of the work, that this defect 1s not an aesthetic defect. ... 
My concern at this point is simply to insist that a work’s moral vision 1s a part of 
the work and that, therefore, a critic can legitimately describe and evaluate 1t.* 


Here Dickie seems implicitly to accept the separation of moral and aesthetic 
value even while he insists on the legitimacy of an art critic’s venturing to 
comment on a work’s moral vision. The authors of this paper would like to 
argue for a stronger claim than that which Dickie seems prepared to embrace. 
It is our contention that the expression of a bad moral vision does indeed 
constitute an aesthetic defect in a work of art, and that it is always necessary to 
judge a film, a novel, a painting or a poem to be flawed as an art work because 
of its mishandling of moral themes. 


I 


Works of art traditionally have been regarded in one of two ways. Hither they 
are understood to constitute a diversion from the world, a means of 
temporarily forgetting or displacing the burdens of everyday living, or they 
are understood to constitute a revelation in which the world itself somehow 
becomes thematic. In other words, the work of art has been regarded tradi- 
tionally either as an entertaining lie or as a Yisclosure of truth. The ‘choice’ 
which we seem to be called upon to make here, however, is not an altogether 
serious one. After all, what we mean by calling the work of art an entertaining 
lie is rather obvious and uncontroversial: the novel we are reading describes 
events which never happened; the painting we are examining shows things 
which may or may not exist, but which quite certainly do not look exactly as 
they are represented in paint. To call a work of art a disclosure of truth, 
however, is to suggest something considerably more subtle—for the novel and 
the painting clearly are not (or at least not always, not necessarily) concerned 
with truths, if by ‘truth’ we mean anything like a description of things or 
events which corresponds to the way those things or events actually are. 
What, then, do we mean by calling the art work a disclosure of truth? We 
can begin to approach an answer to this question if we reflect on the fact that 
the ‘lie’ which is the art work must be ‘entertaining’ or we would have no 
interest in it. To create a work that is entertaining, the artist must have both a 
mastery of her technique and an understanding of her audience. (Lacking 
either of these, she will merely confuse rather than entertain.) The artist must 
have knowledge, in other words. And because the novelist, the painter, the 
composer is a creator of original work, different in important respects from 
anything else that has been done, her knowledge will be unique in some 
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respects—the product of a search for solutions to the particular artistic prob- 
lems with which she was concerned. 

It is not inappropriate to think of the artist as an explorer, an explorer who is 
making progress in two directions at once. On the one hand, she discovers 
through a long and sometimes difficult process of trial and error exactly what 
combination of notes played by which instruments, what shade of colour 
placed here on the canvas, what arrangement of words in which metrical form, 
will most nearly enable her to capture what she is trying to convey in her 
work. The artist must discover how to accomplish what she wishes to accom- 
plish. On the other hand, it virtually never happens that an artist knows in 
advance, that is to say, before her work is well under way, exactly what she 
wishes to accomplish. The second thing which the true artist has to discover, 
then, is precisely what it is that she is trying to say. This she discovers only in 
the process of creating the art work. (The painter who has been commissioned 
to produce a portrait knows, of course, before she begins that the portrait will 
be of President X, but this is a very superficial description of the work and 
does not begin to express what the painter will have accomplished when the 
portrait is finished. The nuances of emotion that are discovered and revealed in 
the subject’s face are noticed and fully articulated—even to the artist herself— 
only in the act of painting.) 

The artist, of course, if she is going to present to her audience something 
worth their while, something that will repay them for the trust they have 
shown in her by attending her exhibit or purchasing her volume of poems, 
must first have found something worth while to show them. This principle 
holds even with respect to those art forms—non-programmatic music, for 
example, or abstract art— which do not seem to concern themselves with any 
specifiable content. As Wassily Kandinsky, the great pioneer and spokesman 
for non-representational art, observes in his Concerning the Spiritual in Art: 


It is very important for the artist to gauge his position aright, to realize that he has a 
duty to his art and to himself, that he is not the king of the castle but rather a 
servant of a nobler purpose. He must search deeply into his own soul, develop and 
tend it, so that his art has something to clothe, and does not remain a glove 
without a hand. 

The artist must have something to say, for mastery over form is not his goal but 
rather the adapting of form to its inner meaning.* 


What the artist has to say need not be expressible as a moral, of course, and 
even in rėlatively didactic art the moral of the story or painting will never 
encompass all that the artist has to say, for the artist is not, after all, a sage ora 
philosopher whose task it is to establish general principles of conduct. The 
artist is concerned, as the philosopher or the scientist also is, with ‘getting 
things nght’, but in the artist’s case this means clarifying and heightening some 
particular experience—the experience into which her audience is invited to 
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enter. This experience is anticipated, explored and made available to her 
audience by means of the artist’s own painstaking efforts to realize her art 
work in accordance with the inner necessity which she senses and which, if she 
is successful, the responsive members of her audience will also recognize. 

This is the sense, according to R. G. Collingwood, in which the art work 
can be understood to involve a disclosure of truth: the artist is trying to ‘get 
right’ the particular experience which her art work is intended to evoke. ‘Art is 
not indifferent to truth’, Collingwood writes; ‘it is essentially the pursuit of 
truth. But the truth it pursues is not a truth of relation, it is a truth of 
individual fact’.® ‘Art is knowledge; knowledge of the individual’, he con- 
tends. And ‘the individual of which art is the knowledge is an individual 
situation in which we find ourselves’.’ The artist, on this view, is someone 
who has an unusual sensitivity to the inner structural necessity of a certain 
range of potential experiences. The true artist then reveals that inner necessity 
to her audience through the creation of her art work. (On this point, as well as 
others, Kandinsky is in complete agreement with Collingwood. As he puts it, 
‘that is beautiful which is produced by the inner need, which springs from the 
soul’.*) The bad or pseudo-artist, on the other hand, is someone who, for 
whatever reason, fails to be guided by this inner necessity in the production of 
her work, and who invites the viewer, as a consequence, to enter into an 
experience which is ‘muddy’ or incoherent. 

If this way of understanding the artist’s task is correct, if she really is an 
explorer of the inner necessities which govern various experiences that are 
open to us simply by virtue of our being human, then the artist has an 
extremely important social function to perform. In the pursuit of her own 
particular form of excellence, the artist arouses in her audience an experience of 
exceptional clarity and intensity, and in doing so she shows us something 
about ourselves. She reveals something to us about the human condition: 
about how we respond to things given what we are, and also about what we 
might be—what we might be, of course, are artists ourselves, clearer eyed and 
fuller nerved than we are at the moment. Art as a disclosure of truth, then, on 
the one hand broadens our self-understanding and on the other hand chal- 
lenges us to deepen our self-awareness. 

There are two conditions, however, which the artist must fulfil if her work 
is to have this salutary effect upon others. Since it is only in the production of 
good art that the artist can be said to have genuinely found something worth 
showing us, the artist must first cultivate within herself an attentiveness to 
what we have been calling the ‘inner necessity’ of an artistic experience. And 
second, since sensing what one should do is one thing, but actually doing it is 
another, the artist must be dedicated to creating a work which realizes in its 
completed form as much of this ‘inner necessity’ as she can capture. In order to 
clarify what these two conditions amount to, let us consider more closely what 
is involved in the creation of a work of art. 
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Every beautiful object and every successful art work is considered beautiful 
or successful by virtue of the extraordinary measure of ‘fittingness’ which is to 
be found among its various parts. It follows, then, that the artist, in order to be 
able to produce successful work, must somehow be able to sense the possi 
bility of an exceptional fit between the parts of an object which does not yet 
exist. This anticipation of ‘fittingness’ involves an act of the imagination— 
which is to say, a marshalling of already existent resources and an arranging of 
those resources into a new and appealing pattern. It is during this process of 
the marshalling and arranging of resources, of course, that the art work gradu- 
ally emerges from the realm of mere potentiality and becomes a determinate 
object in the world. Now the point which needs to be stressed here is that, 
during the entire process of the art work’s emergence, the artist’s anticipations 
of fittingness will be tested. Those anticipations will be confirmed in some 
respects no doubt, but they will also in many respects be frustrated: the 
anticipation of fittingness which arises when the work is still somewhat 
abstractly conceived will not be altogether borne out by the art work when the 
paint is actually applied to the canvas, the words are actually written on the 
page, or the notes are actually sounded by the instruments specified. When this 
occurs, the artist will need to make adjustments to her conception of the work. 
She will need to cast about for a new way of arranging the parts—a way 
which, by restoring her anticipation of fittingness, allows her to continue the 
search for her finished work. 

The process of artistic creation involves a series of such moments, each of 
which is distinguished by a particular anticipation of fittingness, which is to 
say, by a particular abstract conception of the meaningful integration of parts, 
followed by the concrete realization of that conception in the artist’s chosen 
medium, and an evaluation of the measure of fittingness which actually results. 
In so far as any given moment’s anticipation of fittingness is successfully 
realized, the artist is freed in subsequent moments to focus on progressively 
more detailed aspects of the work’s integration. The process of artistic cre- 
ation, then, involves a constant shifting of the artist’s attention as she pursues 
an ephemerally glimpsed vision of fittingness which leads her on and which 
yet seems always in danger of disappearing from her sight altogether. The art 
work created is the record of her pursuit of that vision, and the progressive 
refinement of the art work is broken off precisely at that point where the artist 
finally either seizes the vision in its entirety or loses sight of it once and for all. 

In Truth and Method Hans-Georg Gadamer describes the process of inquiry 
into the nature of things in terms of a logic of question and answer in which 
the most difficult task of the inquirer is the preservation of his ‘orientation 
towards openness’. According to Gadamer, the skill of which the serious 
inquirer has the greatest need is the capacity to ask questions which open up, 
rather than obscure, the subject-matter under consideration. A worthwhile 
question gets hold of the subject-matter in the right way. Any question, of 
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course, in so far as it can be formulated and asked, involves us in a commit- 
ment to certain presuppositions. Some questions, however, those that are 
‘distorted’ or ‘false’, tie us fast to their presuppositions so that there is no real 
possibility of getting at the truth by means of them. Instead of enticing the 
subject of our inquiry to reveal its nature to us, the false question ‘inhibits it by 
holding on to false presuppositions. It pretends to an openness and 
susceptibility to decision that it does not have’.’? The true question, by way of 
contrast, only tentatively commits us to its presuppositions. Its concern 1s not 
to nail opinion firmly in place, but to establish the bounds of what remains 
open concerning the subject of inquiry. 

Gadamer’s description of what is involved in any process of genuine inquiry 
applies as well to the process of artistic creation, since the artist too is essen- 
tially an inquirer in pursuit of truth. Truth as the artist is concerned with it, 
however, needs to be understood in the Heideggerian sense of aletheia—of 
allowing the subject-matter of one’s inquiry to reveal itself as it genuinely is. 
The artist is an inquirer who tries to allow the particular aesthetic experience 
the possibility of which he has caught glimpses to reveal itself through his art 
work. As with any other inquirer, for the artist too, the most difficult task 
facing him is the preservation of his ‘orientation towards openness’ —the find- 
ing of questions which get hold of his subject-matter in the right way. As was 
suggested earlier, the artist’s work is guided by his anticipations of fittingness. 
But each such anticipation has the structure of a question: the artist asks 
himself, in effect, “Will this way of arranging things give me what I am looking 
for?’ In so far as this question is genuinely asked, the artist has no hard and fast 
commitment to the answer which he none the less hopes for. He does not 
assume, in other words, that this way of arranging things must give him what 
he is looking for. His interest, after all, is not finally in arranging things in this 
way, but in realizing a particular aesthetic experience, and so he is prepared to 
accept a negative answer to his question. Should the artist ever lose his ‘orien- 
tation towards openness’, however, should he ever lose sight of the vision of 
fittingness which he is pursuing, he will find himself without any means of 
answering his last question. For once he has lost sight of his objective, the 
artist cannot possibly receive an answer to the question, “Will this way of 
arranging things carry me towards my objective?’ The artist who finds himself 
in this position has no real option but to stop work, which is to say, to suspend 
his inquiry, until the vision returns. 

As Gadamer points out, there is a particular virtue that is associated with 
inquiry, a virtue in fact which is the precondition of inquiry—that being, of 
course, the Socratic virtue of knowing that one does not know. So too there is 
a vice that is particularly associated with inquiry, in that the possession of this 
vice precludes inquiry—the vice of believing that one knows what one does 
not in fact know. The artist, just as much as any other inquirer, has need of the 
Socratic virtue and must avoid the temptations of its corresponding vice. He 
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must recognize, on the one hand, the degree to which his vision of fittingness 
has yet to be clarified, so that he will not settle for the achievement of a trivial, 
superficial aesthetic experience. He must recognize, on the other hand, that in 
so far as the aesthetic experience that he is attempting to define and evoke is 
unlike any other aesthetic experience, the means of realizing that particular 
experience will have to be discovered—that he is not already in possession of all 
that he needs to know about how to realize his goal. The artist, in other words, 
must be ruthlessly honest with himself. He must be, to use Gadamer’s phrase, 
‘someone who is radically undogmatic’.® At every stage in his work his 
attitude is tentative, hypothetical. He probes possibilities on the basis of what 
he has already seen and felt, but the success or failure of his present probings is 
determined always by what they will cause him to see or feel, and this can 
never be known for certain in advance. The artist, like all inquirers, is search- 
ing for an adequacy of expression which may arrive, if he is diligent and 
fortunate. 


I 


The process that we have been describing in the past few pages, the progress- 
ive narrowing in on some worthwhile experience the possibility of which the 
artist has (in his moment of inspiration) caught a glimpse, is the defining 
characteristic of art, we wish to argue. It should be clear, after all, that one 
cannot define art in terms of some medium within which all artists work or in 
terms of some more narrowly conceived procedure of artistic production—the 
application of paint to canvas, for example. Nor can one take as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of art the effect that it produces on the viewer, since, as 
Stolnitz has argued, we can take an aesthetic attitude towards many things — 
sunsets, driftwood, the stars at night, to name a few obvious candidates —and 
elicit in our aesthetic contemplation of such things effects that are indis- 
tinguishable from those produced in art. 

On the other hand, it should be clear that all of the activities that we 
normally define as artistic—painting, sculpting, composing music, and so 
on—do involve the process that we have been describing. And if it happens that 
a number of other activities that one might point to also involve to some 
extent something like this process, this may just be why we sometimes speak 
of things such as the ‘art of cooking’ and the ‘art of cabinet-making’. How 
thoroughly and importantly something is an art, of course, is also a function of 
how thoroughly the activity is dominated by the process we have just con- 
sidered. (Propaganda, pornography, and a significant amount of modern con- 
ceptual art, for example, often possess little in the way of aesthetic value 
because they tend to circumvent the artistic process: propaganda and 
pornography by subordinating the process of artistic inquiry to a 
predetermined end, the value of which is left unexamined; much of conceptual 
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art by permitting the ‘artist’ to evade the responsibility of mastering some 
medium.) 

So how does all of this relate to the expression of a moral vision, be it good 
or bad? First of all, it should be mentioned that the expression af a moral vision 
is not a requirement of art. The artist is never obliged to state what she feels 
about the nature of good and evil. In some art forms, moreover (consider the 
fugue, for example), the expression of a moral vision may not even be poss- 
ible. In spite of this, however, it also seems clear that the creation of art 
invariably has a moral import. Morality, after all, is concerned with the 
improvement of the quality of human experience, and in so far as art aims at 
the clarification and heightening of particular moments in human experience, 
it can be said that to at least this extent art and morality share the same end. 
(On this interpretation, what distinguishes moral from aesthetic pursuits is not 
their originating impulse—the desire to improve the quality of human experi- 
ence—but the type of relationship within which that impulse is expressed.) 

Morality too, of course, is a subject of inquiry, and moral truths, like artistic 
truths, can only be grasped through the sort of dialectical investigation that we 
have seen Gadamer describe. That is to say, in the study of what is morally 
right, just as much as in the study of what is historically or scientifically true, 
and just as much as in the creation of genuine art, the inquirer must strive to 
preserve her open-mindedness. She must resist the tendency to allow her 
preconceptions about morality to substitute for moral thought, for if morality 
is concerned with the improvement of the quality of human experience, and 
human experience is as multivarious as we all know it to be, then clearly true 
morality has as little to do with the unquestioning application of a code, such 
as the Ten Commandments, as true art has to do with painting-by-numbers. 
This is not to suggest, of course, that there are no moral principles which 
ought to be respected. The point is rather that such principles are fairly 
obvious. The real task of moral thought, then, is to determine which 
principles should take precedence under which circumstances, and why. 

The status of an action as moral or immoral depends in large part upon the 
context of human experience within which it occurs. The slicing open of an 
abdomen with a knife is, in one context, surgery, in another, attempted 
murder. Lying is clearly the best thing that one can do in certain circumstances. 
It is crucial, then, that the moralist understands the variety of contexts within 
which an action might be performed, and the significance of those contexts for 
the moral value of an action. This sort of understanding, however, is acquired 
only by the open-minded individual, and only when her open-mindedness is 
coupled with experience or the sympathetic exercise of her imagination. The 
point that we wish to establish here is that the advocacy of a particular moral 
stance can only be a completely responsible action when it is grounded in a 
clear understanding of the human condition. And the converse of this, we 
want to suggest, is that a bad moral vision is one that gets something wrong 
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about the human condition, either by misrepresenting human nature or by 
refusing to acknowledge the significance of altered circumstances, but in either 
case, through inadequate attentiveness on the part of the moralist to the full 
complexity of the human condition. 

The artist, again, has no obligation to concern herself as an artist with 
morality, but at the same time, of course, she is perfectly free to take moral 
issues as her subject-matter. The only obligation she stands under as an artist is 
that whatever subject-matter she chooses must be approached in the manner 
described above, that is to say, tentatively and with a commitment to capture 
the inner necessity governing her subject, for as was suggested in section I, it is 
precisely this approach that establishes her claim to be an artist. But if the artist 
does approach her subject in this way, filled with determination to capture the 
inner necessity governing some moral situation, the result of her inquiry will 
necessarily be the expression of a sound moral position in her art work. Why? 
Why can we not imagine an artist, the Marquis de Sade, for example, about 
whom we might wish to say that, while his art is immoral, as an artist he is 
fully sensitive to the place of evil in the affairs of human beings? 

The reason is that nothing about the accurate depiction of evil makes for a 
bad moral vision. Many great artists have chosen to show us unflinchingly 
some aspect of evil. Consider Jago or Stavrogin or Medea. We recognize the 
intelligence and worthiness of an Jago, and because of this are all the more 
disconcerted as he sets out cold-bloodedly to destroy Othello over an 
imagined slight. In spite of ourselves, we, like all of his acquaintances, are 
affected by the compelling attractiveness of a Stavrogin, who commits bar- 
barous acts out of listless boredom. And even as we recoil from the details of 
her revenge, we understand the awful rage of a Medea when her husband, 
whose welfare and advancement have become the dominant motives of her 
life, casually discards her for another woman. Evil, accurately described, may 
disturb us intensely with its unmistakably human face, but it never recom- 
mends itself as something to be embraced." 

Simply put, a bad moral vision cannot be expressed by an artist who is fully 
sensitive to the significance of what she is saying because her moral vision, in 
order to be ‘bad’, must advocate a policy which is at odds with the significance 
of what her sensitive exploration of the human condition shows her. To cap a 
convincing artistic treatment of some moral issue by adopting an immoral 
attitude with respect to it would be akin to forcing a happy ending which rings 
false onto an otherwise well-wrought tragedy. It could not follow naturally 
from what had already been done. And if it followed none the less, we would 
be entitled to consider this as evidence of a lack of sensitivity on the part of the 
artist at an especially crucial point (the point of closure) in the creation of her 
art work. In both cases, moreover, with respect to the tragedy which inexplic- 
ably ends happily, and with respect to the art work which ‘gets right’ the 
nature of evil and then advocates something immoral, we can quite properly 
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describe the failing involved as an aesthetic defect since in both cases the artist 
fails to exhibit that sensitivity to the inner structural necessity of her subject- 
matter which we are entitled to expect from her. 

Of course, it almost never happens that an artist tacks onto her work in this 
way a moral vision which is at odds with her (sensitive) understanding and 
portrayal of the human condition. What ordinarily happens is that the artist’s 
moral vision does seem to follow naturally from the artistic investigation of her 
subject-matter, but this is because her presentation of her subject-matter is 
skewed from the beginning in such a way as to support her moral assump- 
tions. This can, but need not, involve the artist’s reading back into the human 
condition whatever is necessary to make her conclusions seem plausible. The 
artist who wishes to make a point may quite consciously simplify or exagger- 
ate for the sake of her message. On the other hand, she may simply lack the 
sensitivity or intelligence needed to understand what actually transpires in 
situations involving characters such as those she is presuming to describe, and 
so her message, for all of its crudeness, may be the subtlest moral insight of 
which she is capable. (The writer of successful bodice-rippers, for example, 
who churns out three or four of these novels a year, no doubt feels perfectly at 
home in the sort of world that she describes, and one of the reasons why her 
work never rises to the level of great art, in spite of its value as escapist 
literature, is its moral shallowness.) 

The artist, again, is an explorer. She searches for a way to ‘get night’ the 
particular experience that her art work is intended to evoke. If she is to be 
guided by the inner necessity governing her subject, however, she requires 
freedom —the freedom to follow wherever that inner necessity leads her. Por 
this reason there must be no topics, no directions that are in principle offAimits 
to her. Everything, all aspects of the human condition, should be thought of as 
potentially grist for her mill and open to her investigation. This freedom is 
granted the artist, moreover, in the confident belief that, if she succeeds as an 
artist, what she makes of her freedom will be morally as well as aesthetically 
sound. This is not to suggest, of course, that if she succeeds as an artist we will 
necessarily approve of her moral position, for her sensitivity to the human 
condition may well be subtler than our own, causing her to embrace a 
morality more refined than any we are capable of understanding. 

By the same token, we have no guarantee that even a good artist will 
produce morally acceptable work, for the creation of an art work almost 
invariably demands of us the exercise of many different types of sensitivity at 
once, and the artist may not be equally well endowed with all the requisite 
forms of sensitivity. A poet, for example, may be extremely sensitive to the 
demands of rhythm and have little talent for metaphor. A painter may be 
strong in composition and have only a weak sense of colour. And so too, a 
film-maker may be an excellent cinematographer, with a fine feel for plot, and 
yet lack the deeper insight into human nature which is a prerequisite both for 
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convincing characterization and moral understanding. Each of these artists 
may produce work which is in some respects excellent, and to call them ‘good 
artists’ is thus merely to acknowledge the excellent effects that they have 
achieved. At the same time, of course, their failings in metaphor, in colour, in 
characterization (and consequently in moral depth) count against their being 
considered ‘great artists’. 

One final consideration should make it especially clear that there is between 
moral excellence and aesthetic excellence this close connection that we have 
been trying to demonstrate. When we consider our experience of the moral 
‘ought’ as it presents itself in situations where there is no question of clear 
obligation—of having to do something because the rules say we must—we 
discover that the moral ‘ought’ feels remarkably like the aesthetic ‘ought’. We 
make a contribution to some worthy cause, cancer research, say, not because 
we must, or because it does not make sense to do anything else, but because 
under the circumstances it strikes us as being the best thing to do with these 
particular resources. So too, as we stand before the canvas and decide to make 
our brushstroke (with red paint) just there, we do so not because we must, or 
because it does not make sense to do anything else, but because under the 
circumstances defined by this painting-in-progress it strikes us as the best thing 
to do. 

The fact that moral obligation presents itself at times in the guise of duty, ofa 
simple adherence to rules which are not to be questioned, should not mislead 
us. True, there exist moral rules which, when followed, may in some sense 
reduce the quality of human experience. But this no more implies that moral 
obligation is not grounded in the impulse to improve the quality of human 
experience than the existence of ‘laws’ of perspective or conventions of realistic 
representation, which, when slavishly adhered to, may prevent an artist from 
achieving all that he is capable of, implies that the artist is not interested in 
producing the most successful work that he can produce. Rules and laws are 
merely short cuts enabling us to arrive quickly at a place it once seemed to us 
worth while to revisit— worth while enough to devise a short cut for getting 
there. Only if we periodically free ourselves of the tyranny imposed by these 
short cuts, however, will we ever be able to recognize that there might be a 
better place to spend our time. And, of course, if we notice that there is such a 
place, the old short cuts will cease to be of interest to us. 


Ron Bontekoe, Department of Philosophy, University of Hawaii, 2530 Dole Street, 
#D304, Honolulu, Hawaii 968122, U.S.A. 
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DEUS EX MACHINA 
Rudolf Arnheim 


As 1 reread Moliére’s Le Tartuffe, it occurred to me that, by the way the play 
ends, it fails to unravel the plot to which it is committed. It cancels the final 
development by the fiat of a superior power, external to the forces that 
generated the play. As Molière misuses his play to pay homage to his patron, 
the king, he disobeys Aristotle’s rule that ‘the unravelling of the plot, no less 
than the complication, must arise out of the plot itself, it must not be brought 
about by the Deus ex Machina. . . The Deus ex Machina should be employed 
only for events external to the drama—for antecedent or subsequent events 
which lie beyond the range of human knowledge and which require to be 
reported or foretold; for to the gods we ascribe the power of seeing all things’.! 

Aristotle does not deny that in the drama superior powers may legitimately 
occupy the kind of function that only they can meet, as distinguished from the 
limited resources of humans. He implies that the human mind deserves the 
privilege of discerning, within its range of understanding, the good from evil 
and of resisting, within the range of its power, the irrational forces of passion. 
The question raised by Moliére’s handling of his plot comes down to asking 
what interferences by superior powers disturb the compelling logic of drama. 
Those interfering powers may be supernatural if, for the purpose of fiction, 
they are admitted as agents in human affairs. They also may be terrestrial, 
cutting the gordian knot by wilful decree. 

In Le Tartuffe, Molière presents a good-hearted but ingenuous man, 
exploited by a hypocritical ‘faux dévot’ to the extreme of being robbed of all 
his possessions and even threatened with imprisonment. He is rescued only by 
the supreme wisdom and justice of the king, who unmasks and punishes the 
villain. Molière deprives his characters thereby of their right and duty to 
resolve the predicament in which they are caught. The king is not a legitimate 
agent of the plot in that he does not share the spiritual problem imposed upon 
the characters by their encounter with the ‘faux dévot’. 

What exactly are the characters’ rights and duties? Since they are brought to 
life by a work of art, not by the real world, they are not primarily charged 
with the practical task of defeating the villain. The conflict of forces, of which 
the play consists, cannot be a purely physical one, otherwise it might as well be 
a boxing match or a duel of animals. Nor does the play call for an inquiry into 
the nature of evil. The ‘faux dévot’ is not the centre of the plot but only its 
external cause. The centre is held by the innocent victims, who must face the 
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problem of evil. How are Orgon and his family going to find in their minds a 
way of persisting in the good life by reconciling from now on the needed 
caution with the equally needed trust in human nature? The answer to this 
question should be given by the unravelling of the plot, but the intrusion of the 
deus ex machina deprives the characters of their right and duty. 

A performance of the play on the stage would focus on the external events, 
the undoing of violence and injustice, but those events are only the visible 
manifestations of what the play is truly about, if it is to qualify as a creation of 
the human spirit. In another play, written in the same century as that of 
Molière, Corneille in Le Cid uses figuratively the forces of the ‘arm’ versus 
those of the ‘head’ to indicate what matters in human action. ‘Sire, j’en suis la 
téte, il n’en est que le bras’ says Don Ditgue during the discussion of the cause 
to be judged by the king. He, the king’s aged general, has been gravely 
offended by a rival, who has slapped his face. His valiant son, Don Rodrigue, 
restores his father’s honour by killing the offender; but he also incurs the death 
penalty for the murder he has committed. Don Rodrigue, however, is pre- 
cious to the king as the heroic leader of his army. Therefore, he is spared the 
penalty and will be permitted to redeem himself by further service to his 
country. The tragic conflict between the demands of honour and the demands 
of the law leaves the protagonist petrified, with no other way out but his own 
death. ‘Je demeure immobile, et mon âme abattue cède au coup qui me tue’. 
The knot is cut, however, by the discretion of an opportunistic ruler. The 
happy ending turns the tragedy into what Corneille in fact called first a tragi- 
comedy. The king decrees that time as well as Rodrigue’s valiance and the help 
of his king will take care of overcoming a point of honour that operates against 
the hero. ‘Pour vaincre un point d’honneur qui combat contre toi, laisse faire le 
temps, ta vaillance e ton rot’. 

In the examples I have cited, the interference by a superior power can be 
described as a flaw due to a weakness of the dramatist. The problem becomes 
more significant When the action of the superior power does not concern the 
denouement but the cause of the dramatic conflict. Aristotle has instructed us 
that the deus ex machina can be employed legitimately to introduce informa- 
tion about events that need to be reported or foretold, ‘for to the gods we 
ascribe the power of seeing all things’. This divine power is represented in 
Sophocles’s King Oedipus by ‘Bright, Shining Apollo’, the god of light. 
Phoebus Apollo symbolizes the enlightenment of universal knowledge. It is he 
who, by the Pythian oracle, discloses Oedipus’s crimes, and by implication he 
must have foreseen them and perhaps brought them about. Even so, as his 
punishment Oedipus deprives himself of the privilege of sight, which by being 
unaware of committing crimes he has been shown not to deserve. 

Oedipus’s guilt, then, does not consist in having committed his crimes 
consciously. This led in the history of Western thought to the attempts of 
proving that nevertheless he is responsible—attempts of which the Freudian 
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theory is the most recent and conspicuous example. If Oedipus strove 
unconsciously to kill his father as a rival and to possess his mother, he was 
indeed the initiator of his crimes, although he was neither aware of his motives 
nor their deliberate generator. Even so, Oedipus and his people charge him 
with the responsibility for what has happened. The task of drama is revealed, 
therefore, as describing how the human mind copes with the fate of bearing 
the responsibility for sins not wilfully incurred by it. 

In Oedipus at Colonus, the gods are charged more explicitly with having 
engineered the unfortunate coincidence that made the king of Thebes an 
incestuous patricide. Oedipus accuses them: ‘I did not know the way I went. 
They knew; they, who devised this trap for me, they knew!’ The connection is 
more compelling in another Greek play, the Hippolytus of Euripides. There the 
deus ex machina is lowered quite literally to the stage by a crane, and the action 
is presented as a power struggle between Aphrodite and Artemis. It is 
Aphrodite, ‘powerful among mortals’, who imposes Phaedra’s frenetic pas- 
sion for her stepson upon her. At the same time, the drama is made more 
clearly a human concern by being fought out in the mind of the protagonist. In 
queen Phaedra ‘reason struggled to subdue passion’. The irrationality of the 
sexual drive is set against the equally human but rational demands of morality. 
Hippolytus, in turn, is guided by his devotion to the virgin goddess Artemis 
but not coerced by her. He opts freely for a life of chaste virtue. Hippolytus, in 
fact, is not a dramatic figure but the mere cause and victim of Phaedra’s conflict. 

If one compares the Greek Hippolytus with Racine’s version of the same 
theme, now more properly entitled Phédre, one finds that the focus is shifted 
even more explicitly from the divine rulers to the human agents of the plot. 
This is so even though Venus is still the initiator of Phédre’s adulterous 
passion. Now, however, the imposition of criminal guilt is characterized more 
strongly as a punishment meted out unto her as the last descendant of a race 
tainted by erotic misdeeds. Phèdre condemns herself as ‘the sad dregs of all 
nature’ (le triste rebut de la nature entière) because the goddess of love acts as a 
defender of the laws of nature more in general—laws that have been violated 
by generations of a single clan. 

The supernatural agents are yielding the stage to terrestrial ones. Neverthe- 
less, superior powers continue to exert their function in the drama. Like the 
gods, forces beyond the control of an individual’s rationality bring to bear 
their influence, and the responsibility for the effects continues to be accepted 
by the protagonist. This fact makes it possible for the play to remain a drama. 
Phédre assumes the guilt for her sinful strivings fully as her own. She accepts 
the sins of her forefathers the way a modern dramatic victim might accept a 
burden of heredity. The deus ex machina has been replaced to a considerable 
extent with a force of human origin. The battle between passion and morality 
is internalized as a dynamic struggle within the protagonist, and Phédre’s 
suicide is the inevitable outcome of an insoluble tragic conflict. 
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The role of heredity as a superior power interfering with the moral conduct 
of human life reminds one, of course, of Henrik Ibsen’s Ghosts, where again 
the intrusion of an external agent is shown to be motivated by human wicked- 
ness. The depraved Captain Alving has caused his son Oswald’s deadly illness. 
Oswald explains to his mother that he is ‘not really ill, not what people usually 
call ill. Mother, I am spiritually broken —my will is gone—I shall never be able 
to work any more!’ The true culprit, however, is not the human dissipation, 
which is revealed as a mere response to pernicious social constraints. It is they 
that have turned society into an assembly of ‘ghosts’. Mrs Alving says accus- 
ingly to Pastor Manders, ‘It isn’t just what we have inherited from our father 
and mother that walks in us. It is all kinds of dead ideas and all sorts of old and 
obsolete beliefs’. The superior powers causing the tragic conflict in Ibsen’s 
play act within the protagonist, Mrs Alving, as the struggle between oppress- 
ive forces burdening her and her own sense of rightness and freedom. It is no 
longer the might of passion that inveighs against morality but a fight of one 
moral force against another—one evil, the other good. 

‘All this talk about law and order’, says Mrs Alving, ‘I often think that 1 
what causes all the unhappiness in the world’. The rebellion in Ibsen’s Ghosts 
against the interference of powerful social constraints is anticipated in one 
more play I will cite here, Heinrich von Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. 
By disobeying the military order of the ruler, the protagonist has incurred the 
death penalty, and he feels that it is his duty to abide. He asserts that, witnessed 
by the army, he has violated the holy law of war, which he wants to glorify by 
his freely chosen death. (‘Ich will das heilige Gesetz des Krieges, das ich 
verletzt, im Angesicht des Heers, durch einen freien Tod verherrlichen.”) By 
the time this play was written, in 1811, the obedience to authoritarian tyranny 
had begun to yield, and the Prince von Homburg himself objects in the end to 
what he compares with the rigidity of antiquity (‘wie die Antike starr’) and 
appeals instead to ‘Edelmut und Liebe’. The seventeenth-century ruler’s 
verdict of mercy is seconded by the Prussian king of Kleist’s own time, 
Frederic II, who in his memoirs makes his predecessor, the elector of 
Brandenburg, say, ‘If I judged you by the severity of the laws of war, you 
would deserve to die. But God cannot wish that I darken the splendour of so 
happy a day by spilling the blood of a prince who was one of the instruments 
of my victory’.? In the play, the decision is no longer the individual act of a 
supreme ruler, as it was in Corneille’s Le Cid, it is rebelliously demanded by 
the entire military command of the army. This change of attitude indicates, for 
the morality of European drama, the erosion of the supreme power’s intrusion 
into the conduct of human affairs. 

Even so, the basic nature of drama does not change. It remains the conflict 
between forces beyond the individual’s control— whether generated within the 
mind or exerted from outside it—and the strivings of rationality within the 
range of human freedom. Free will, however, considered psychologically and 
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aesthetically, is subject to constraints of its own. The will is not free to 
conceive or enact deeds out of nowhere. Psychologically, all behaviour derives 
from drives, attitudes, and beliefs preceding it. Aesthetically, behaviour vio- 
lates the demand of necessity if it is not dictated by its antecedents. It deprives 
the plot of its logic and makes it arbitrary and meaningless. The dramatic 
conflict excludes such arbitrariness. In its pure form, it is fought out within the 
mind between the impulses imposed upon it and others controlled with equal 
necessity by its own reasoning. 

The lawful determination of all forces at play in the drama was and is 
beclouded, however, by the long philosophical and theological tradition of a 
will free of any lawful determination. At the time from which most of the 
preceding examples of plays were taken, this predicament is clearly expressed 
in the writings of René Descartes.’ Descartes asserts that the human mind is 
endowed with a large share of God’s infinite and unlimited freedom of will. 
God himself has ‘not only known from all eternity what exists and can exist 
but he has also willed it to happen’. In the human mind, however, the power 
of cognition is set against that of free judgement, ‘mon libre arbitre’. Human 
cognition is coerced by what the mind perceives clearly and distinctly, but it is 
entirely free in the broad area of circumstances in which it is incapable of such 
clear distinction. 

This conservative notion of the human privilege to will and act gratuitously 
left a large psychological and aesthetic gap—a gap closed by Baruch Spinoza 
when he identified God with nature and thereby subjected all forces, mental 
and physical, secular and divine, to the same unitary set of natural laws. In 
what I have described elsewhere as the Magna Carta of psychology as a 
science,* Spinoza objected to the tradition of exempting the human mind from 
the laws of nature. ‘Most of those who have written about the affects and the 
human conduct of life have done so as though they were not dealing with 
natural things obeying the common laws of nature but with things outside of 
nature. They seem to conceive of man in nature as a kingdom within a 
kingdom.” Instead, Spinoza asserts: ‘There exists in the mind no absolute or 
free will, but the mind is determined to will this or that by a cause that is 
determined by another cause and that one in turn by others, and so in 
infinitum’ .° 

When the interaction of mental forces is freed of arbitrary intrusion, psycho- 
logical as well as aesthetic theory can obtain a consistent image of the inherent 
logic by which human beings act and are acted upon. 
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THE FORMAL SYNTAX OF 
MODERNISM: CARNAP AND LE 


CORBUSIER 
Gordon C. F. Bearn 


‘, .. [ would like to reassess the history of formalism and relocate this mimor 
structuralist episode in France—relatively short, with diffuse forms—withm the 
larger phenomenon of formalism in the 20th century, as important in its way as 
romanticism or even positivism was during the 19th century.’ 

Michel Foucault! 


In THE first decades of this century one vision of modernism was shared by 
architects and philosophers alike.* Modernists such as Adolf Loos (1870-1933), 
Le Corbusier (1887-1965) and Rudolf Carnap (1891-1970) sought (1) to prune 
the excesses of previous architectural and philosophical styles and (2) to replace 
them with the formal syntax of architectural and linguistic structures. I will 
discuss the negative, destructive dimension of modernism in section I and its 
positive, constructive dimension in section 2. The intriguing thought that 
what is called post-modernism in architecture and post-positivism in philo- 
sophy might also be isomorphic must wait for another occasion. 

Carnap himself was not unaware of the systematic connections between his 
early philosophy and what we now think of as modern architecture. Already 
in the 1928 preface to his Logical Structure of the World Carnap observed that his 
form of positivism shared the structures and ideals that animated much of the 
creative intellectual, artistic and political work of his time.’ In that preface, 
written a year after the appearance of Heidegger’s Being and Time, Carnap 
notes a resurgence of metaphysical thinking, and asks himself: 


Whence then our confidence that our call for clarity, for a science that is free from 
metaphysics, will be heard? It stems from the knowledge or, to put ıt somewhat 
more carefully, from the belief that these opposing powers belong to the past. We 
feel that there is an inner kinship between the attitude on which our philosophical 
work 1s founded and the intellectual attitude which presently manifests itself in 
entirely different walks of life; we feel this orientation m artistic movements, 
especially in architecture, and in movements which strive for meaningful forms of 
personal and collective life, of education and of external organization ın general. 
We feel around us the same basic orientation, the same style of thinking and 


doing.* 
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I will articulate some of the forms of thinking and doing which Carnap shares 
with similarly situated architects. However, rather than relying on analyses of 
the buildings of the early twentieth century, I will base my depiction of archi- 
tectural modemism on the theoretical writings of modernist manifestos.° 

The strongest defence of this procedure insists that architectural modernism 
was not, first of all, a set of buildings; it was more basically a body of 
documents defming modernism and interpreting those buildings. On this 
strong account, in so far as there are features of those buildings which were not 
recognized in the modemist apologies for them, in so far as there were unre- 
cognized features of those buildings which contest the theoretical understand- 
ing of those who first thought about them, so far, those features did not 
participate in the modernist movement. A more moderate defence of this 
procedure would insist that an investigation of what modernism was said to 
consist in must be at least a propaedeutic to any investigation of the slippage 
between the self-image and the ‘reality’ of modernism. In either case, these 
investigations would be justified. 

J will use a relatively wild essay by Adolf Loos to help articulate the negative 
dimension of modernism. Le Corbusier himself experienced Loos’s writing as 
an incitement to eliminate; in 1930, he called it a cleansing experience: ‘Loos 
swept right beneath our feet, and it was a Homeric cleaning—exact, as much 
philosophical as lyrical. In this way, Loos influenced our architectural 
destiny’.° 


(1) THE NEGATIVE DIMENSION OF MODERNISM: AGAINST ORNAMENT 


Reyner Banham gives Loos a decisive influence on the shape of architectural 
modernism: ‘it is impossible now to imagine how the Modern Movement 
might have looked as a decorated style, but it might have been just that, had 
not its creators had ringing in their ears Adolf Loos’s challenging equation: 
Ormament equals Crime’.’ Originally published in 1908, there is no doubt that 
Loos’s most influential piece was ‘Ornament and Crime’. In March 1920 Le 
Corbusier’s L’esprit nouveau re-published a French version, and thereby helped 
provide a more than Viennese audience for Loos’s aesthetic ideas. Loos had 
announced in italics that “The evolution of culture is synonymous with the removal of 
ornament from objects of daily use’.? Thus, he claimed, ‘one can measure the 
culture of a country by the degree to which its lavatory walls are daubed’.'° 
And he intoned his vision of a purified future: 


Behold! What makes our period so important is that it 1s incapable of producing 
new ormament. We have outgrown ornament, we have struggled through to a 
state without ornament. Behold, the time is at hand, fulfilment awaits us. Soon the 
streets of the cites will glow like white walls." 


Loos believed that ornament was associated with crime in three ways: most 
idiosyncratically, (a) Loos thought ornament was produced by criminals, 
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more familiarly (b) Loos thought that the production of ornament was waste- 
-ful and thus the production of ornament was a crime against the welfare of 
society, finally (c) he thought that ornamented objects veil their true being and 
so do not tell the truth; they commit the crime of dishonesty. For these 
reasons, Loos considered the negative task of modernism to be the elimination 
of ornament. 

(a) Criminals produce ornament. 

The tattoo was Loos’s paradigm of ornament, and he believed that tattoos 
were a mark of a less advanced culture or character. Tattoos and the love of 
ornament in general were perfectly acceptable for children and for those Loos 
called “The Papuans’, but for European adults in his time, he thought that the 
desire to ornament one’s body was a sign of a criminal instinct. Loos: 


There are prisons where eighty per cent of the inmates bear tattoos. Those who are 
tattooed but are not imprisoned are latent criminals or degenerate aristocrats. If a 
tattooed person dies at liberty, it is only that he died a few years before he 


committed a murder.” 


It was part of Loos’s conception of modernity that there could be no modern 
ornament, that is, no ornament produced in his time which would be as he put 
it ‘organically related to our culture . . . [So Loos concluded] the modern 
producer of ornament is [either] . . . left behind or a pathological 
phenomenon’. On this account one modernist impulse is the negative 
impulse to subtract, to eliminate, to distil, to purify; hence the modern pro- 
ducer of ornament must either be primitive or pathological. 

Loos was not alone in conceiving of one modernist impulse as aimed at 
purification and distillation. In 1923 le Corbusier could write: 


Civilizations advance. They pass through the age of the peasant, the soldier and the 
priest and attain what is rightly called culture. Culture is the flowering of the effort 
to select. Selection means rejection, pruning, cleansing, the dear and naked 
emergence of the Essential . . . Feeling has been clanfied and refined, mere decora- 
tion set aside and proportion and scale attained, an advance has been made; we 
have passed from elementary satisfaction (decoration) to the higher satisfactions 
(mathematics) . . . The peasant loves ornament and decorates his walls. The 
civilized man wears a well-cut suit and is the owner of easel pictures and books." 


Le Corbusier shared Loos’s belief that those contemporaries who produce 
ornament are throwbacks to an earlier and less refined age of civilization, an 
age Le Corbusier called the age of the peasant. 

The philosophers of the Vienna Circle also shared Loos’s aristocratic notion 
of cultural evolution as the stripping away of the inessential. The 1929 
manifesto of the Vienna Circle, “The Scientific Conception of the World’, was 
partially written by Carnap and was committed to ‘removing the metaphysical 
and theological debris of millennia’.'© This debris is the philosophical analogue 
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of architectural ornament, and the members of the Vienna Circle seem to share 
with the architects a vision of cultural development as the stripping away of 
the debris of previous eras. To produce metaphysical debris today may not in 
the eyes of the Vienna Circle have been the mark of criminal instincts, but it 
was in any case not fully modern. 

(b) Omament commits a crime. 

Loos advocated the elimination of ornament not only because it was produ- 
ced by criminals, but also because ornament itself, ‘commits a crime. . . by 
damaging the national economy and therefore its cultural development’."’ 
Here Loos seems to have had his eye on what we now call planned 
obsolescence.'® Every time a functionally serviceable object is thrown away 
because we have lost our taste for its omamentation, we are wasting the wealth 
of nations. 


The change in ornament implies a premature devaluation of labor. The worker’s 
time, the utilized matemal is capital that has been wasted . . . The form of an object 
should be bearable for as long as the object lasts physically . . . If all objects were to 
last as long in aesthetic terms as they did physically, the consumer could pay a price 
for them which would enable the laborer to earn more money and work shorter 


hours. °? 


This is Loos’s commitment to the high aesthetic road to social bliss. By 
outlawing ornament, objects could be produced in less time, yet last longer, so 
both consumer and labourer would benefit. 

Le Corbusier also saw modernism as the key to social welfare, but Le 
Corbusier writes as if the revolution in industrial design called for by Loos had 
already been successful, but not yet in all areas of life. Hence, Le Corbusier 
describes the disharmony, the demoralization, the bewilderment of modern 
life: the modern labourer works in a modern world, the assembly line factory, 
but the modern labourer returns to a home from another era. 


The machine that we live in is an old coach full of tuberculoms. There is no real link 
between our daily activities at the factory, the office or the bank, which are healthy 
and useful and productive, and our activities in the bosom of the family which are 
handicapped at every turn. The family 1s eo oiii bemg killed and men’s minds 
demoralized in servitude to anachronisms.” 


It was to solve the social bewilderment, the demoralization of moderns, that 
Le Corbusier’s Towards a New Architecture (1923) concludes with the incan- 
tation: ‘Architecture or revolution. Revolution can be avoided’. 

Carnap too saw his work as moving forward the hope for what the preface 
to the Aufbau calls ‘meaningful forms of personal and collective life, of educa- 
tion and of external organization in general’.* Peter Gallison’s recent discus- 
sion of the Vienna Circle demonstrates the close connections between it and 
the aesthetic modernists at the Bauhaus, and he comments: 
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The modernism both groups had in mind would not stop at the traditional 
boundaries of science or art; they would reform fundamental aspects of daily life. 
[As the Vienna circle manifesto (1929) has it:] . . . ‘We witness the spirit of the 


scientific world-conception penetrating in growing measure the forms of personal 
and public life, in education, upbringing, architecture, and the shaping of econ- 
omic and social life according to rational principles’. 


The Vienna Circle apparently believed that the detritus of ancient metaphysical 
and theological inconsistencies was not simply thwarting the rational 
reconstruction of science, but it was also preventing the rational reconstruction 
of society. 

The negative dimension of modernism shared by Loos, Le Corbusier and 
the Vienna Circle was aimed at purifying and hence improving not simply 
philosophy and architecture, narrowly construed, but also the welfare of 
society as a whole. 

(c) Ornament is a lie. 

Loos’s third justification for the elimination of ornament is the most helpful 
in linking philosophical and architectural modernism. Some of Loos’s first 
writings on ornament were newspaper articles prompted by the Vienna Jubilee 
Exhibition of 1898, ten years before ‘Ornament and Crime’. In these articles he 
sometimes frames the birth of modernity in terms of a struggle between 
‘fraudulence’ and the ‘honest craftsman’.** Loos was particularly upset with the 
power of a wholly new devil, a wholly new tyrant . . . the upholsterer, who 
hid honest furniture underneath fraudulence. Loos: 


Then came the upholsterer, no one could have held much against him since he had 
so very little to do in preceding centuries and thus could not very well be restrained 
from imitating old models. He seized the advantage and flooded the market with 
innumerable new forms. He made furniture that was so totally overstuffed that the 
cabinetmaker’s wood work could no longer be seen. These pieces were hailed with 
shouts of joy . . . And so the domination of the upholsterers began; ıt was a reign 
of terror that we can still feel in our bones.” 


In “Ornament and Crime’ Loos notes that modern man ‘has progressed far 
enough to find pleasure in purchasing a plain cigarette case, even if it costs the 
same as one that is omamented’.” As I have indicated, Loos would have 
encouraged the elimination of ornament because it was atavistic and because it 
devalued labour, but he would also have opposed it for its dishonesty. The 
cigarette case was really, for example, a silver cigarette case. It was not a 
tobacco leaf. 

Loos had travelled to America and England and he was a great admirer of 
the honesty of English and American cuisine. Witness: 


The supporter of ornament believes that the urge for simplicity is equivalent to 
self-denial. No, dear professor from the College of Applied Arts, I am not denying 
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myself] To me, it tastes better this way. The dishes of past centuries which used 
decorations to make the peacocks, pheasants, and lobsters appear more appetizing 
produce the opposite effect on me. I look on such culinary display with horror 
when I think of eating one of these stuffed animal corpses. I eat roast beef.” 


Loos was ready to root out dishonesty wherever it was hiding, even in the 
kitchen. There is a similar motivation in Le Corbusier. 

In the first chapter of Towards a New Architecture (1923), Le Corbusier 
declares: ‘A question of morality; lack of truth is intolerable, we perish in 
untruth’.* Describing his goals he wrote: ‘we have wished to set forth facts of 
greater value than those in many dissertations on the soul of stones. We have 
confined ourselves to the natural philosophy of the matter, to things that can be 
known’.” Later, concerning furniture: 


The standard of furniture is in its full flood of experiment among the makers of 
office furniture and trunks, clock makers and so on. We have only to follow this 
path; a task for the engineer. And all the humbug [balivernes] talked about the 
unique object, the precious ‘piece’, rings false and shows a pitiful lack of under- 
standing of the needs of the present day; a chair is ın no way a work of art; a chair 
has no soul; it is a machine for sitting in.” 


In addition to Le Corbusier’s opposition to lies, to souls, and to humbug in 
architecture and design, we can glimpse in these quotations his reliance on 
science or, as he puts it, engineering. Again in the lineage of Loos, Le Cor- 
busier draws a distinction between what passes for architecture, which he 
disdains, and engineering which he respects.*) Within schools of architecture 
his enemies are the ‘styles’ (Le Corbusier’s scare quotes) which he likens to 
hothouse plants, able to survive under carefully controlled conditions but 
unrelated to life outside the schools of architecture.** His surgical prescription 
for removing the ‘styles’ is the engineer’s aesthetic. “The engineer, inspired by 
the law of economy and governed by mathematical calculation, puts us in 
accord with universal law. He achieves harmony’. Moreover when we 
design in accord with the law of economy, ornament cannot flourish. 

Le Corbusier’s reliance on the engineer to prune the excesses of the ‘styles’ 1s 
the architectural cousin of the Vienna Circle’s use of the principle of scientific 
verification to prune philosophical thinking of the humbug of metaphysics. 
The Vienna Circle charged that the propositions of metaphysics were nonsen- 
sical. It reasoned that since the sensory bases of science were the touchstone of 
meaning, and since metaphysical propositions pretend to teach a knowledge 
higher than science, those propositions of metaphysics can have no empirical 
sense.™ 

There is a second way that the Vienna Circle’s opposition to nonsense 
resonates with the modernism of Le Corbusier. Carnap’s Pseudoproblems in 
Philosophy (1928) suggests that metaphysicians incite themselves to nonsense, 
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to humbug, because they are not suspicious enough of the problems they try 
to answer. One such problem is the problem of how to determine the real 
nature of the world.” Supposing we don’t lean too hard on this word ‘real’, 
this question merely asks: what is the best scientific account of the world. If we 
do bear down on the word ‘real’, then this question is completely cut off from 
scientific evidence and hence, according to the Vienna Circle, is metaphysical 
nonsense. 

Le Corbusier is just as concerned as Carnap that we should not be misled by 
pseudo questions, e.g., about the soul of the chair. His Towards a New Architec- 
ture includes a chapter on the evolution of the aeroplane, but he cautions that: 


The lesson of the airplane is not primarily in the forms it has created, and above all 
we must learn to see in the airplane not a bird or a dragonfly, but a machine for 
flying; the lesson of the airplane lies m the logic which governed the enunciation of 
the problem and which led to its successful realization. When a problem is properly 
stated, m our epoch, it inevitably finds its solution.” 


This is the context in which Le Corbusier introduces his famous tag that a 
house is a machine for living in, it was a way of beginning to pose the problem 
of dwelling in a house. The problem could be further articulated by enumerat- 
ing the things that a house has to accomplish and then working to accomplish 
those— within economic constraints—as completely as possible.* 

In a proposed ‘Manual of the Dwelling’ to be distributed to all mothers of 
families, Le Corbusier suggests that there be a room adjoining the bathroom to 
be used as a dressing room, for he warns: 


. . never undress in your bedroom. It is not a dean thing to do and makes the 
room horribly untidy. In this [dressing] room demand fitments for your linen and 
clothing, not more than 5 feet in height, with drawers and hangers etc... . Buy 
practical furniture and never buy decorative ‘pieces’. . . . Take a flat one size 
smaller than what your parents accustomed you to. Bear in mind economy in your 
actions, your household management and in your thoughts.” 


The engineer’s aesthetic would prune the ‘styles’ (Le Corbusier’s scare quotes) 
forced in the hothouses of architectural training. But this would also con- 
tribute to the social goals which were manifest in Loos’s economic critique of 
ornament as devaluing labour. 

The negative dimension of modernism aimed at the elimination of 
ornamental and allegorical features from architectural design and at the 
elimination of metaphysical and theological features from philosophical 
design. Both ornament and metaphysics were understood as detracting from 
the truth and deterring the welfare of society. Hence by eliminating omament 
and metaphysics, architecture, philosophy and society could re-ignite their 
approach to perfection. 
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(2) THE POSITIVE DIMENSION OF MODERNISM: FORMAL SYNTAX 


With what would Carnap and Le Corbusier replace the architectural and 
philosophical humbug they reject so decisively? With the formal, logical syn- 
tax of language and building respectively. Carmap writes: 


The logical syntax of a certain language is to be understood as a formal theory of 
that language . . . We will call ‘formal’ such considerations or assertions concern- 
ing a linguistic expression as are without any reference to sense or meaning. A 
formal investigation of a certain sentence does not concern the sense of that 
sentence or the meaning of the single words, but only the kinds of words and the 
order in which they follow one another.” 


By excluding the semantics (sense and meaning) of language in favour of the 
use or syntax of language, Carnap hoped to be able to formulate philosophical 
problems with greater precision and with more hope of solving them. Accord- 
ing to Carnap, language involves three ingredients: (a) primitive terms, 1.c., 
the vocabulary, (b) one set of rules for the formation of syntactically acceptable 
sentences out of primitive terms, i.e., the rules of grammar, and (c) a second 
set of rules for the transformation of one syntactically correct sentence into 
another, i.e., the truth-preserving rules of inference.* 

It is astounding how much of this framework reappears in Le Corbusier. 
First the elimination of semantics, of meaning and reference. One might have 
suspected this simply from the attack on ornament, which is so often represen- 
tational, acanthus leaves atop corinthian columns. Consider Le Corbusier's 
strange description of the temple to Athena called the Parthenon: ‘No question 
of religious dogma enters in; no symbolical description, no naturalistic 
representation; there is nothing but pure forms in precise relationships’.“* Thus 
Le Corbusier, no less than Carnap, has traded allegory®* for symbol, ornament 
for volume, semantics for syntax. 

(a) Primitive Terms. In a sentence it is the words which are primitive and 
put together according to formation rules. In architecture it is the masses and 
the surfaces of masses which are put together to form buildings according to 
plans. Le Corbusier: 


For the architet we have written our “THREE REMINDERS’. MASS [LE 
VOLUME] which is the element by which our senses perceive and measure and 
are most fully affected. SURFACE which is the envelope of the mass and which 
can diminish or enlarge the sensation the latter gives us. PLAN which is the 
generator both of mass and surface and is that by which the whole is irrevocably 
fixed.“ 


In this framework, it is the masses and the surfaces which supply architecture’s 
primitive terms, and Le e supplies us with a list. 
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Architecture is the masterly, correct and magnificent play of masses brought 
together in light. Our eyes were made to see forms in light; light and shade reveal 
these forms; cubes, cones, spheres, cylinders or pyramids are the great primary 
Jorms which light reveals to advantage; the image of these is distinct and tangible 
within us and without ambiguity.“ 


(b) Formation Rules. These primary forms and their surfaces are then put 
together according to formation rules called ‘plans’.*” In Carnap’s scheme, 
violation of the formation rules would deliver nonsense. In Le Corbusier’s, ‘if 
there come into play intentions which do not speak the language of architec- 
ture, you arrive at the illusion of plans, you transgress the rules of the plan 
through an error in conception or through a leaning towards empty show 
[vers les vanités]’.** Again the analogy is strikingly precise. The illusion of 
plans produces the illusion of architecture: empty show. 

Carnap thought of language as a calculus and of the rules of formation as like 
calculating rules. Le Corbusier also makes frequent use of the rhetoric of 
mathematics. Describing plans [formation rules] he writes: 


A plan calls for the most active imagination. It calls for the most severe discipline 
also. The plan is not a pretty thing to be drawn, like a Madonna face; it is an austere 
abstraction; it is nothing more than an algebraicization and a drytooking thing.” 


Again the analogy is close. The plans work algebraically; like a calculus. 

(c) Transformation Rules. In Carnap’s scheme, transformation rules are 
truth-preserving rules which take you from one well-formed sentence to 
another. In Le Corbusier’s scheme it is not clear whether there are transforma- 
tion rules, but I suspect that the lesson of the aeroplane is a lesson about 
transformation mules: a lesson about posing the problem of a machine for 
flying and then gradually transforming one version of such a flying machine 
into better ones. Having posed the problem of a machine for living in, Le 
Corbusier seems to imagine transforming one version of such a dwelling 
machine into better ones. This would make the posing of the problem the 
place where we could always begin, like an axiom, and indeed Le Corbusier 
italicizes what he describes as ‘fundamental axioms’.® These fundamental 
axioms include: ‘Chairs are made to sit in. . . windows serve to admit light... a 
house is made for living in’.>! 

(d) Beyond Formal Syntax. Carnap and Le Corbusier can both be construed 
as providing the formal, logical syntax of their respective concerns, in the one 
case language and in the other building. In each case, we can discern primitive 
terms, rules of formation, and transformation rules. But, happy as I am about 
the success of this analogy, there is at least one feature of Le Corbusier’s 
manifesto that will not square with Carnap’s logical syntax of language. Le 
Corbusier thought there was more to architecture than the Engineer’s Aes- 
thetic which was only a necessary, not a sufficient, condition for architecture. 
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The Engineer’s Aesthetic can achieve harmony, but architecture aspires to 
more. Architecture aspires to the inexpressibly beautiful:*? In this passage, Le 
Corbusier is attempting to express the inexpressible: 


You fix me to the place and my eyes regard it. They behold something which 
expresses a thought. A thought which reveals itself without word or sound, but 
solely by means of shapes which stand in a certain relationship to one another... 
By the use of inert materials and starting from conditions more or less utilitarian, 
you have established certain relationships which have aroused my emotions. This 
is architecture. ® 


If the engineer’s aesthetic sounds like Carnap, architecture, with its thoughts 
beyond words, suggests Wittgenstein’s early work, the Tractatus (1921) 
published two years before Le Corbusier’s manifesto, and studied line by line 
in the Vienna Circle. Wittgenstein writes: ‘There are, indeed, things that 
cannot be put into words. They make themselves manifest. They are what is 
mystical’.* Carnap who was always a kind of Viennese pragmatist could never 
understand these closing remarks of the Tractatus.” Le Corbusier might have; 
he speaks of an ‘axis of organization’ which humans share with the universe, 
and which is ‘an indefinable trace of the Absolute which lies at the depths of 
our being’.” Thus the disanalogies between Carnap and Le Corbusier dupli- 
cate the disanalogies between Camap and the author of the Tractatus. 

Carnap and Le Corbusier share that negative dimension of modernism 
which rejected ornament and metaphysics. In addition they share that positive 
dimension of modernism which put the syntax of language and building in 
service of the logical construction of a new world, a modern world in which 
revolution could be avoided. 


(3) TWO BRIAR PIPES 


I have falsely suggested that the last words of Le Corbusier’s Towards a New 
Architecture were these two paragraphs: 


Architecture or Revolution. 
Revolution can be avoided.™ 


The truth is rather that the very last words appear as the caption of the very last — 
illustration. The illustration is of a briar pipe and the caption reads: ‘A BRIAR 
PIPE’. At the close of the book, there is no explanation of this concluding 
gesture. This illustration is not woven into the fabric of these final reflections. 
It merely ornaments them, like piping on a slipcover. So one looks through 
the rest of the book for discussions of pipes. In the body of the book Le 
Corbusier had twice referred to pipes: 


Our modern life, when we are active and about . . . has created its own objects: its 
costume, its fountain pen, its eversharp pencil, its typewriter, its telephone, its 
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admirable office furniture, its plate glass, and its ‘Innovation’ trunks, the Gillette 
razor and the briar pipe [le rasoire Gillette et la pipe anglaise], the bowler hat and the 
limousine, the steamship and the airplane. Our epoch is fixing its own style day by 
day. It is there under our eyes.” 


At another spot, the caption of a picture of the Cunard line’s steamship 
‘Aquitania’ reads: “The same aesthetic as that of a briar pipe [votre pipe 
anglaise], an office desk or a limousine’.“’ Moreover the steamship, in general, 
is described as ‘an important manifestation of temerity, of discipline, of 
harmony, of a beauty that is calm, vital and strong. . . the first stage in the 
realization of a world organized according to a new spirit []’esprit nouveau]’.@ 

L’esprit nouveau, the new spirit, was the name of the journal—edited by Le 
Corbusier and Ozenfant—in which the chapters of Towards a New Architecture 
appeared before they were published as a book. We have just seen the steam- 
ship described as an emblem of this new spirit, a spirit shared by the briar pipe 
[la pipe anglaise]. Hence the conclusion of this book offers a briar pipe as the 
paradigm of the completely honest and truthful aesthetic which will be able to 
avert revolution. “The balance of society comes down to a question of build- 
ing’. Revolution can be avoided. 

The weight that Le Corbusier puts on this final image of a briar pipe is so 
great—it is his proof that revolution can be avoided—that we should take it 
very seriously. Compare for 2 moment the more famous image of a pipe 
painted by René Magritte (1898-1967) a number of times, but first in 1926, 
three years after Towards a New Architecture.“ Foucault describes Magritte’s 
image this way: 

The first version, that of 1926 I believe: a carefully drawn pipe, and underneath it 
(handwnitten in a steady, painstaking, artificial script, a script from the convent, 
lıke that found in the heading of notebooks of schoolboys, or on a blackboard after 
an object lesson), this note: “This is not a pipe’.© 


The words under Le Corbusier’s image, ‘A BRIAR PIPE’, are all upper-case 
rectilinear letters, printed under the straight stem of a briar pipe. The writing 
in Magritte’s image presents an opposing content, in an opposing style, under- 
neath a briar pipe facing the opposite direction, with a curved rather than a 
straight stem. Thus Magritte’s image is opposed to Le Corbusier’s in at least 
four ways. 

Consider whether these two messages tell the truth.© Magritte’s message 
seems to be false, for it is underneath what is obviously a pipe. But it is not that 
simple. Magritte’s image is not really a pipe at all, it is only a pattern of paint 
on canvas. So it will begin to seem to be true that this is not a pipe. But it is not 
that simple. If the painting is to present a truth, the pipe image must be mere 
paint, but the words must be more than mere paint, they must rather be tokens 
of types of marks which spell words in a grammatical sequence. To present a 
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truth, the pipe-image must be left as paint, uninterpreted; but the sentence at 
the bottom cannot be left as paint; it must be interpreted. So this painting can 
present a truth no more securely than it can present a falsehood. 

If Magritte’s painting will not either simply tell the truth or simply tell the 
false, we may easily wonder whether Le Corbusier’s briar pipe is in any better 
position. As readily as we take Magritte’s image to present a falsehood, we 
take Le Corbusier’s to present a truth. But in a precisely similar manner we 
then remember that Le Corbusier’s ‘A BRIAR PIPE’ is positioned under a 
pattern not of paint, perhaps, but of ink. So although Le Corbusier’s book 
begins with the observation that ‘we perish in untruth’, it seems to end with a 
lie.” 

But it is not that simple. Le Corbusier has some difficulty in his own terms 
accounting for our easy acceptance of his printed pipe as a pipe. For he claims 
that art should do away with representationalism and communicate only in the 
language of masses [les volumes] and surfaces in space. This is the way he 
describes the parthenon and the aeroplane. Thus it is not obvious that this 
pattern of ink should—on Le Corbusier’s own account— be taken as represent- 
ing anything at all, let alone a briar pipe. Nor, for that matter is it obvious that 
the shape A should be taken as a token representing the type A rather than as a 
uniquely shaped ink stain. | 

Thus we discover that Le Corbusier’s emblem of honesty, his proof that an 
architecture of truth can prevent revolution is as unstable as the oppositely 
inclined image painted by Magritte. I conclude that the foundations of 
modernism in the syntax of primary forms may not be the expression of the 
logical structure of the world at all, but merely the expression of a personal 
taste for straight lines, like the stem of a briar pipe. Magritte’s painting can 
thus be construed as an early move against Le Corbusier, against modernism 
itself, preceding by exactly fifty years Robert Venturi’s Post-Modernist 
defence of complexity and contradiction in architecture.“ 


Gordon C. F. Bearn, Department of Philosophy, Building #15, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18015, USA. 
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THE ROLE OF METAPHOR IN DANCE 
Trevor Whittock 


I 


IN ORDER to explicate the role of metaphor in dance it is necessary first to sketch 
what is entailed in the concept of metaphor. Here is an example—a metaphor 
about metaphor itself. In an essay on dance Paul Valéry wrote: ‘A metaphor is 
a kind of pirouette performed by an idea’.' How do we set about interpreting 
his metaphor? 

We probably begin by thinking about a pirouette, and the sort of qualities it 
has. The dancer’s body rotates on its axis, displaying all sides of itself. This 
may be done slowly or fast. If slowly, the emphasis is upon the three-dimen- 
sional display. If fast, it is upon transformation: spinning like a top generates 
energy and excitement. Motion rather than pose and contour becomes the 
focus of interest. In either case, however, balance and control are of paramount 
importance. The difficulty of sustaining them provides its own drama. We 
acclaim adroitness and grace. The dancer also knows that a good pirouette is 
often grace in another sense: something which is God-given and not solely 
within the grasp of will-power. The outcome cannot be guaranteed before the 
attempt. 

These, or some such features, might occur to us. Not all of them will help us 
understand metaphor. But we cannot know until we start trying them out. 

Well, a good metaphor does provide us with new facets of its subject. 
Something we have become accustomed to looking at from an accustomed 
angle is suddenly swivelled, and we have to inspect new dimensions of it, as it 
were. The metaphor transforms the subject— what we thought we knew has 
become quite novel and exciting. We may even take pleasure in the adroitness 
by which this is achieved. 

Thus in the process of thinking about Valéry’s metaphor some of the quali- 
ties of pirouttes are carried over into our reconsideration of metaphor itself. 

A source idea (pirouette) from one realm of experience has been applied to a 
target subject (here metaphor itself) from a different realm, and the interplay 
brings about a change of conception. It is not simply a matter of words and 
their associations at issue here. The changes implicate our categories and how 
we form them. 

Experiences are slotted into categories. Giving things names is one of the 
ways we do this. Without categories and the terms we have for them, we 
would find it very difficult to organize our experiences and to cope with the 
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world in which we live. By classifying things and events, we know how to 
handle them. The importance of this is demonstrated when we hear of cases 
where, as a result of some injury to the brain, people find their ability to 
employ categories has been impaired. They know what an object like a pen is 
but do not know what it is called, or they know the’name but have lost 
knowledge of what its use is. Categories, then, are basic tools by which we 
know and make sense out of ourselves and everything about us. Most of our 
categories we acquire without ever realizing we have been doing so, for we 
learn them as we develop from infancy into adulthood. Parents, teachers, 
friends, customs, the language we speak, all pass them on to us. They condi- 
tion the way we view reality. 

There is no one right way of classifying all experiences. It is conceivable we 
could employ categories other than the ones we actually use. Indeed, there is 
ample evidence that different societies do vary in the categories they utilize.? 
For example, we have only one basic word for snow, but the Eskimos are said 
to have many, depicting various types of snow. Clearly their lives may depend 
upon the nature of the snow they have to cross, so they develop distinctions 
about snow we do not bother ourselves with. The same holds for almost any 
facet of experience—it is conceivable we could have inherited other distinc- 
tions and other boundaries to our experiences. Consider the example of 
‘pirouette’ itself. In the old terminology of the riding schools ‘pirouette’ meant 
something different from what we mean by it today: it was a ‘turn or circum- 
volution which a horse makes without changing his ground’. One could 
imagine in a different society to our own the word also coming to be used of 
certain dance movements, but the interest being less in the turning than in the 
staying on the same spot. Thus they will classify a touching of the toes and a 
spin as both being ‘pirouettes’. They will be grouping areas of experiences in a 
manner different to ours. Such lack of matching is very common, as anyone 
knows who has tried to translate some terms from one language into another.’ 
Indeed, what I have just said applies to the very term ‘dance’ itself. Different 
cultures cluster together different ideas when designating it. The Spanish, for 
example, use two terms (danza and baile) to distinguish between dance as ritual 
and dance as secular activity; while in Mixtec, the word yaa means ‘dance, 
game, and music’. There is nothing absolute or privileged about any particular 
mode of categorizing, then, though the formation of categories as such is 
universal and essential. 


U 


It has been suggested that there are two main principles governing the way we, 
a8 a species, construct categories.* First, that we do so in order to gain the 
maximum information with the least effort. The information we are interested 
in obtaining is mainly what matters to us at the given time, and we can save 
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energy by not troubling ourselves with details irrelevant to that. If a car is 
coming at us at high speed, the important thing is to recognize that it is an 
oncoming vehicle and get out of its way; we are not at that instant interested in 
classifying the make and colour (though we may be when we want to report 
such reckless driving to the police). 

The second principle is that when we perceive a thing we wish to see it as 
part of meaningful and whole structures, and not as something arbitrary, 
unconnected and unpredictable. Even with the car coming upon us so unex- 
pectedly, we wish to relate speed and vehicle to their potentiality for injuring 
us seriously, and that in turn we link with such consequences as pain, doctors, 
emergency operations, and so forth. In other words, in categorizing we also 
place things within networks. To call up the category is also to call up associ- 
ated networks. 

It would seem, then, that the formation and acquisition of categories have a 
Darwinian utility. But if the ability to order our experience quickly and 
meaningfully aids survival, what happens if we get our categories wrong, or if 
they are ill matched with the reality they are supposed to account for? This 
could in its own way be a threat tò survival. So clearly there also have to be 
mechanisms whereby, if contingencies require us to, we can adjust the cate- 
gories we hold and the networks enfolding them. Such mechanisms do exist, 
and there are two of them directly relevant to the topic of this paper. 

We not only scan an object or event in order to categorize it, we also wish to 
comprehend the context in which it occurs. This is so that we may establish 
what seems to be the appropriate network to which to link it. Indeed, we 
become quite adroit at classifying things in different ways, depending on what 
we take to be the relevant situation. The same, or a very similar movement, 
for example, might be interpreted in a variety of ways according to the 
circumstances in which we observe it. A sudden extension of the arm could be 
an involuntary gesture, an attempt to catch the ball, a dance movement, or a 
sign preluding, ‘Please, Sir, may I leave the room?’. Context helps establish 
the schema we choose to adopt. 

A second mechanism whereby we escape the rigidities of categorization is 
that provided by metaphor itself. For metaphor is not only related to the 
adjustment or shift of categories, it also has an extremely important role to 
play in providing us with information about the world. 

Metaphor may be understood as a special way of recategorizing things by 
forcing an unusual and unexpected context upon them. This results in a clash 
of networks requiring resolution. When something normally belonging to one 
category is suddenly juxtaposed with another from a quite different category, 
we have to work out how the first can be reconceived so that it relates to the 
second. How can a metaphor be like a pirouette, for example? As we saw, 
answering this entailed exploring the network associated with the category of 
pirouettes, and then considering how applicable that network might be to the 
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notion of metaphor. One idea is explored in terms of another. One network is 
restructured by the other, thus amending our understanding of the original 
notion. 

Usually, the original subject of a metaphor is something quite complex, 
which we do not fully understand. Whereas the vehicle brought in to explore it 
is something better known to us.® Often too the network associated with the 
vehicle brings with it a set of well-known distinctions, and this set helps us to 
mark new distinctions in the original subject.’ The target subject is reform- 
ulated in terms of features present in the source. Resolving the tension between 
tenor and vehicle calls for the expenditure of energy. We have to make an 
effort to re-examine our original category. But the reward is that we become 
aware of facets of the object that custom and utility have staled us from seeing. 
This is why metaphors are so useful to artists: they rejuvenate our perceptions. 
They make us see things afresh in their uniqueness, whereas too often we stop 
looking closely at things when once we have categorized them. 


m 


I have stressed that metaphors are concerned with the interplay of experiences 
and involve shifts in the categories we employ for ordering our experiences. 
This has not always been the standard view of metaphor. There was a 
tendency in the old traditions of rhetoric to claim that metaphor was essen- 
tially a verbal device. So far as categories came into the discussion at all, it was 
assumed that all our categories were verbal in origin. As long as this was 
believed, metaphors could only be envisaged as occurring in speech or in 
writing and not in any of the other arts such as painting or dance. But the 
rhetorical view of metaphor is not really plausible.® 

Of course, many of our categories are named by words, and consequently 
verbal language reinforces the classifications we make and the way we perceive 
things. It does not follow from this that all our categories are verbal, or are 
acquired linguistically. A sense of balance, for example, can hardly be said to 
be a verbally derived classification. A category such as this may be innate. 
Much learnt behaviour too is essentially non-verbal. No one ever acquired the 
skill of riding a bicycle by simply reading about it. As Michael Polanyi has 
pointed out, a great deal of our knowledge is tacit, and an important area of 
tacit knowledge is that of physical skills.’ Indeed, the very learning of a dance 
technique entails the acquisition of specialized motor skills or, if you like; of 
socially constructed but body-based categories of movement. The existence, 
then, of non-verbal categories makes metaphors possible in the non-verbal 
arts, and the existence of metaphors in dance is only to be expected. 

Perhaps it is worth making more explicit some of the stages of the argument 
here: (1) Metaphors occur when an item belonging to one category is trans- 
formed by being re-experienced in terms of another item belonging to a 
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different category. (2) Some categories are primarily non-verbal. (3) There- 
fore, some metaphors may be generated by an interaction in which at least one 
of the items belongs to a non-verbal category. (4) Dance depends upon the 
utilization of non-verbal skills, and hence upon items from non-verbal cate- 
gories. (5) Dance also not infrequently deals with non-verbal ranges of 
material, and hence also with items that belong to non-verbal categories. (6) 
Where dance invites us to envisage one item in terms of another from a 
different category it will create metaphors. (7) Given dance’s involvement 
with non-verbal categories, most, though perhaps not all, of these metaphors 
will involve a non-verbal component. 


IV 


The questions that now arise are: can we identify some metaphors in dance? 
Will the metaphors so identified match the account of metaphor we have 
given? 

Not only must some dance metaphors be picked out, it should also be 
shown that there are cases where either the tenor or the vehicle of the 
metaphor belongs to a non-verbal category. 

For the purposes of this discussion let us begin by saying that by dance we 
shall be referring primarily to the performers’ rhythmically sequenced move- 
ments. This definition of dance is, of course, a restrictive one (and a definition 
which, in other circumstances, would be very questionable), for it means that 
we shall be regarding the music, décor, costumes, and plot of a ballet as 
extrinsic to the dance, while only such things as a pirouette or a grand jeté en 
attitude are intrinsic to it. However, by taking this narrow definition as the 
basis for our discussion, we will automatically be showing that definitions 
which are laxer in scope, and which would consequently allow for greater 
possibilites of satisfying a more general definition of metaphor, are covered by 
Our test. 

It is desirable, then, that the ballet we examine likewise, while illustrating 
the use of dance metaphors, itself is one where the emphasis is on bodily 
design rather than upon décor and costumes. If metaphors exist here, it also 
follows that they are extremely likely to exist ın other dance works. Note that 
the claim that dance can employ metaphor does not imply that all dances must 
contain metaphors, nor that the mere possession of dance metaphors alone 
attests to the merit of a dance. 

The two works chosen to test and illustrate dance metaphors are Balan- 
chine’s Apollo and Who Cares?. (They are well known, which makes reference 
to them convenient.) The original Apollon Musagète was presented with décor 
designed by André Bauchant along the lines of the Douanier Rousseau, and the 
first Apollo, Serge Lifar, had a gold wig. Subsequently the ballet had such 
decorative aspects stripped away so that the pure plasticity of the dance design 
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could be better revealed. Stravinsky’s music was, of course, the inspiration for 
the dance. Balanchine indeed credited the music with having taught him ‘that 
gestures, the basic material of the choreographer, have family relations, like 
different shades in painting and different tones in music’, and is on record as 
claiming that the dance ‘depicted Stravinsky’s music visibly’.'° The inspiration 
of the music enabled Balanchine to liberate and display for the first time his 
special gifts as a choreographer. ‘I regard this ballet as the crucial turning point 
of my artistic life’, Balanchine was later to declare. The work was a self- 
discovery, as well as a public affirmation. In its depiction of the birth and 
growth of the young god of song, music and dance, until his ascent to Mount 
Parnassus, the ballet itself seems a metaphor for Balanchine’s own apotheosis 
as choreographer. 

Within the work itself the gestures and movements Balanchine created are 
rich with metaphor. For example, as Terpsichore commences her dance before 
Apollo, her curved arms holding her lyre above her head suggest the instru- 
ment, while her feet plucking at the ground give the playing of it. Here we 
may say the instrument is the tenor of the metaphor, while the port de bras and 
footwork provide the vehicle of the metaphor which acclaims dance’s potency 
to become the music it moves to. Other images in the dance are just as 
resonant. Poetic imagination and the gift of mimicry are as relevant to dance as 
musical harmony is, though one art may be more favoured by an individual 
choreographer than the others. Balanchine’s preference for music as the art 
closest to dance is apparent, as is his ability to combine all three. Apollo’s 
favouring Terpsichore over her sister muses, Calliope and Polyhymnia, may 
present a metaphor more created by plot than by pure movement. But the 
bringing of the muses together and showing how they can work in accord is a 
recurrent metaphor of the ballet, and it is manifested by means which are 
largely those of dance itself. Through image after image, the ballet shows 
Apollo creating whole and intricate structures out of individual dancing 
bodies. Consider some instances. Such as the moment when the three muses 
dip forward with their necks stretched upward ‘so that they look like three 
drinking swans’;'! or the moment when they lean against an upright Apollo 
while their legs arc in fan shape behind, suggestive of rays of light emanating 
from the god associated with the sun; or again the moment when their arms 
are linked through his, and all four bodies revolve like a mobile piece of cubist 
sculpture investing all dimensions. Indeed, some of the metaphors which 
manifest themselves through physical movements are capable of evoking a 
wealth of allusion. As well as calling to mind Apollo as the sun-god, is there 
not a Platonic suggestion in the sight of Apollo driving his spirited muses on 
before him as a charioteer his steeds?” 

Most of the metaphors taken from Apollo have a bodily movement for the 
vehicle of the metaphor, while the tenor is some object or concept to which the 
dance is making reference. The link between the two is often established by 
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some similarity, or by some common quality. Often gesture is deliberately 
made to exemplify properties of the object, as when the curve of Terpsichore’s 
arms helps identify the lyre that her feet, as it were, are plucking. Dance may 
not have a word for ‘like’, but it has other means whereby likeness can be 
established. 

The tenor of a dance metaphor, of course, may also be a movement, as 
when a dance is made about some sport or other. In Who Cares? Balanchine 
makes metaphors about types of showbiz dance by substituting, for example, 
the speed and strike of toe-dance for the staccato of tap. I call these metaphors 
because the transposition of movements belonging to one style into move- 
ments belonging to another style, normally thought of as alien to the first, sets 
up just the sort of tension between superimposed categories that characterizes 
metaphor. In resolving the tension we are forced to recast our understanding 
of one or both of the categories. In the case of Who Cares? it is by coming to 
appreciate that the scope and subject-matter of classical ballet is wider than 
hitherto assumed. 

Transposition may be seen as the key to dance metaphors. Normally, as in 
composition classes, transposition is regarded as merely a means to movement 
invention. Students are asked to study something, and to abstract from it 
certain properties which lend themselves to exemplification in dance terms. 
The qualities then mimicked in dance movements may in turn be further 
transposed. The rhythm, for example, of a burst of laughter may be copied in 
the feet, transposed to a pattern of the arms, or lengthened, or slowed, or 
inverted. A range of movements may so be found, and in less imaginative 
students it may be done quite mechanically and almost meaninglessly. But 
transposition can also be the instrument of metaphorical exploration when the 
movements it gives rise to are utilized to restructure our understanding of 
things alluded to by the movements. Metaphors in dance, as in poetry, may 
not always guarantee the success of a work, but their presence is often the 
mark of a talent for making revelatory connections. 


Trevor Whittock, Forge Cottage, High Street, Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire MK44 IPF, 
England. 
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ON ‘FREE AND DEPENDENT 


BEAUTY’—A REJOINDER 
Ruth Lorand 


My cariricisM of Kant’s distinction between two kinds of beauty! may have 
given the impression that I underestimate Kant’s aesthetics or fail to see its 
merit. For what my opinion is worth, I would like to correct this impression: 
my criticism stems from the desire to retain the core of Kant’s aesthetics and 
rid it of certain confusions. And yet I do not share the implied assumption I 
found in Robert Stecker’s reply,* that a great philosopher such as Kant is by 
definition incapable of contradicting himself and when it seems that he does (a 
fact Stecker does not deny), he must be ‘rescued’ by being interpreted in a 
fashion that explains away all apparent inconsistencies and proves them to be 
illusory. 

Stecker suggests that both types of beauty presented by Kant, ‘are not 
determined by concepts. ... In pure judgement of taste ... the play is free 
(from all concepts of an object). In impure judgements of taste, the play is 
constrained by a concept of an object’s purpose’.* This seems to solve the 
problem of the general concept of beauty (which, I argue, is either missing or 
identical with free beauty), by stating that the general concept of beauty is the 
quality of not being determined by concepts. But the point is that Kant does 
not distinguish clearly between being determined by concepts and being affected 
by concepts. Both kinds of beauty (if there are two kinds), are concept- 
dependent and not derived from them. No judgement of taste or any judgement 
of any kind is concept-free. 

Birds singing may be beautiful (free beauty according to Kant), but if it 
should come from a human throat, or occur in the wrong context, I doubt if it 
would preserve its beauty. Birds’ singing is not free from concepts such as 
‘bird’, ‘nature’, ‘innocence’, ‘non-contemplative’ and so on. When we are 
walking peacefully in the woods birds’ singing may sound beautiful because it 
is associated with (not derived from) positive concepts. But when I am 
exhausted, trying to fall asleep on my first night in the country, the same 
singing (recognized as the cause of my problem) may be quite annoying and 
not at all beautiful. Why, then, should we conclude that the first case is ‘free’ 
and the second ‘dependent’? Concepts are involved in both cases, only not the 
same ones. The question is whether anything can be meaningful without 
concepts, and whether anything meaningless may be apprehended as beautiful. 
The answer to both questions, I believe, is negative. This is the core of my 
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disagreement with Kant’s distinction. Feelings per se may be non-conceptual, 
but beauty—according to Kant—is not a mere pleasant feeling.” Judgements of 
taste refer to objects while feelings do not, and this is why pure judgements 
require objectivity (although they are subjective).° It is birds’ singing we praise, 
not our reaction, and as such it involves concepts. 

The association with concepts in every case of aesthetic judgement serves as 
an explanation of differences in taste (an explanation, but not a justification), 
while non-conceptuality does not provide a reasonable explanation of dif- 
ferences in taste. 

Stecker also argues (along with Kant) that some works of art express free 
beauty (non-representative art). If free beauty is totally divorced from con- 
cepts, how can someone intentionally aim to create a totally non-conceptual 
work of art without involving the concept of this end and thus giving it some 
meaning (by contrasting it with representational art, for instance)? A totally 
meaningless object in art or nature, if such an object is conceivable, is neither 
beautiful nor ugly.’ 

Catherine Lord argues in her comments? that J made a logical mistake by 
failing to distinguish between particularity and uniqueness and that as a result I 
concluded that a judgement of taste is comparative. 

Lord argues that ‘A thing may be particular without being unique, that is, 
unlike other things of its kind’. But surely there must be something to dis- 
tinguish one entity from others of its kind, especially if we mean to refer to its 
beauty. True, we may refer to a particular object as an instance or a representa- 
tive of its class. In such a context the object ‘loses’ its uniqueness and serves as 
an instance of some class (an imstance replaceable by other instances). But I 
may also refer to the same particular object in order to indicate what makes it 
an irreplaceable individual. Kant’s intention, as far as I understand it when he 
discusses the singularity of the judgement, is to refer to the approach which 
looks for the unique in the sense of what makes an object distinguishable from 
other objects of its kind.’ 

Although uniqueness is not identical with particularity it is connected to it. 
The same object may be considered as 2 member of a class (and usually more 
than one class) and as a unique entity from a different point of view. Unique- 
ness does not necessarily imply, as Lord suggests, that the unique object is the 
‘only one of its kind’ in every respect. Every object is unique in some sense (it 
is one member class), and a member of some other classes in other senses. 
Being ‘ordinary’ as opposed to unique, as Lord puts it, is not a mere quality of 
an object; it implies a type of interest taken in the object. Even the most 
ordinary person (from a ‘common’ point of view) may appear to be unique 
when a different point of view is taken. (Is it not that all babies look alike, but 
my own is unique? Js it not a common theme in novels and films, that an 
‘ordinary’ person’s uniqueness is revealed?) 

What is the difference between “This tulip is beautiful’ (a singular judge- 
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ment) and “Tulips are beautiful’ in the sense that ‘if X is a tulip then X is 
beautiful’? “This X (this tulip) is beautiful’ refers to the object’s uniqueness, to 
what makes this distinguishable single object beautiful (here and now). “That 
X (another tulip) is beautiful’ would be a different singular judgement, neither 
identical with the first nor derived from it, or else this judgement is not 
singular. If it does not matter which tulip we are referring to, then it is a 
general judgement about tulips; if it does matter which specific tulip we are 
appreciating, we point to a singular tulip’s uniqueness. 

Singularity, though, may be interpreted differently in various cases, 
depending on what we count as our single object: “Tulips are beautiful’ may 
count as a singular judgement if I mean to praise the beauty of the kind (this 
particular kind of flower is, then, my single object). The comparison in such a 
case is with other kinds of flower, not with single flowers. 

Lord disapproves of the idea that aesthetic judgements are comparative. It 
secms to her to contradict the immediacy of these judgements. But being 
comparative does not necessarily make the judgement logical or derived from 
concepts. It means that no judgement is made without any relevance to prior 
experience and a present context. The comparison itself is immediate. It is 
implied in the action of appreciation, not as an intentional intellectual pro- 
cedure. The same object set against different backgrounds may have different 
aesthetic values. The fact that aesthetic appraisal comes in various degrees 
proves that aesthetic values, unlike logical concepts, are highly sensitive to 
differences in context. A tulip is a tulip in every context, and no comparison 
affects the degree of its ‘tulipness’; but the same tulip may look more beautiful 
against a given background than another (which gives it its comparative 
quality). Tulips, like birds’ singing or works of art—I see no essential dif- 
ference here— may lose or gain beauty by differences in context. That this is a 
fact of actual experience is, I believe, undeniable. 


Ruth Lorand, Department of Philosophy, University of Haifa, Haifa 31999, Israel. 
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MOZART’S REQUIEM? A REPLY TO 


LEVINSON 
Stephen Davies 


JERROLD LEVINSON argues that two composers independently determining the 
same sound-structure (i.¢., writing the same notes for the same instruments in 
their scores) compose different works.’ Their works would have different 
properties. For example, the one might be out of character where the other 
was not; the one might be influential whereas the other is ignored; and so on. 
He appeals to Leibniz’s law — where there is a difference in properties there is a 
difference in things—and concludes that musical works are sound-structures 
with performance-means which are indexed to a particular time, a particular 
place and a particular composer. 

Peter Kivy has queried this argument.” He claims that Leibniz’s law fails to 
distinguish between accidental and essential properties. X and Y might differ 
in their accidental properties and yet be identical. Levinson’s appeal to dif- 
ferences in the properties of the works produced by the two composers does 
not prove that the two composers write two works as opposed to a single 
work. 

Levinson has replied to this argument.” He claims that Kivy misunderstands 
Leibniz’s law. ‘The law does not apply across possible worlds but in this world 
a difference in properties (at one and the same time) reveals a difference in 
things. If the composers’ works have different properties (at any given time), 
then they cannot be the same work. 

This reply turns a disagreement about the ontic character of musical works 
into a disagreement about the proper interpretation of Leibniz’s law, yet I find 
it hard to believe that that is all which lies behind the dispute about musical 
ontology, so I find the reply strange. That is, I doubt that the disagreement 
between Kivy and Levinson about the ontic character of musical works arises 
only because each has some prior commitment to a particular interpretation of 
Leibniz’s law. In this note it is my aim to resuscitate Kivy’s objection in a way 
which does not offend against Levinson’s interpretation of Leibniz. Accept, 
then, that Levinson is correct in holding that a difference in properties (at one 
and the same time) entails a difference in things. Does this prove that the two 
composers write different works? 

My copy of Anna Karenina has properties which your lacks—mine is grub- 
bier, perhaps. From this it follows that our copies are not identical, and indeed 
they are not. Nevertheless, in this case the things which differ in their identities 
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are copies of a single art work; different individual books might instance a 
single novel. In the case envisaged by Levinson two instances of a score are 
produced. The one is not copied from the other, so there is not (as there is in 
the case of the copies of Anna Karenina) a direct causal thread tying both 
instances of the work to a single artist. The issue at stake between Kivy and 
Levinson concerns this discrepancy between the cases. Can a given work be 
created only once? Are the things which differ in their properties two scores, 
each of which specifies the same musical work, or are the things which differ 
musical works? Levinson obviously believes that the latter is the case, but Kivy 
has his doubts. That dipute is not one which can be settled by appeal to any 
interpretation of Leibniz’s law. 

Levinson’s original argument does not rest solely on the appeal to Leibniz’s 
law. He suggests that the two works differ not only in their properties but that 
the respects in which they differ are aesthetically/artistically important ones. 
Obviously he believes that this is relevant to determining the identity of the 
works in question. If they differ to such an extent that they cannot be 
experienced, appreciated and understood in the same sort of way when 
approached as musical works, then we should be disinclined to regard the 
compositions as 2 single work. I believe that Levinson is correct in this 
observation. Under what circumstances is this the case? 

Suppose a contemporary composer of popular music buys a harpsichord 
and, delighted by its quaint tone, writes down a little piece in a style which she 
takes to be suited to the instrument. Unbeknown to her, the piece is note-for- 
note identical with one of J. S. Bach’s Two-Part Inventions. Do we have another 
work, or do we have another instance of the (score of the) same work? It seems 
to me that there will be good reason to consider the works to be different. The 
one is written in an archaic style, the other is not; the one is a pedagogical 
study and the other is not; the one is to be appreciated in the context of the 
tradition of contrapuntal writing which reaches its culmination in the early 
eighteenth century, the other is not. I believe that Levinson is correct in 
thinking that any major difference in the times of composition is likely to give 
rise to a difference in artistically/aesthetically relevant properties of a kind and 
degree which will mark a difference in works. The same is true, I think, where 
a difference in place corresponds to a difference in musical cultures. 

But now suppose that, working independently, the young Mozart penned a 
work note-for-note identical with one written at the same time by J. C. Bach, 
a composer he then admired and emulated. It is not at all obvious to me that 
the differences between the works—the one being a juvenile piece and the 
other the work of a mature composer; the one at best a hint of the heights to 
which its composer would aspire and the other the composer’s best possible 
effort; and so forth—are such as to suggest that we have here two works rather 
than two instances of the score of a single work. So far as the properties which 
are relevant to the appreciation and understanding of the work as a musical 
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piece are concerned, the pieces may be identical. Of course, the work-~as- 
composed-by-Mozart differs from the work-as-com -by-Bach, since the 
one fits into a different corpus of works from the other. But such differences 
result in a difference of works only if one accepts that the identity of the work 
is indexed to the identity of its composer, and it is that assumption which Kivy 
and I are tempted to reject. I would suggest that what counts towards musical 
identity is a link to a particular musical culture and style (a link shared by 
Mozart and J. C. Bach in their acts of composition), and that the importance 
we attach to a causal link from the work to the composer derives both from its 
guaranteeing just such a connection and its identifying whose work (or, in this 
case, whose version of the work) is being performed. 

That we might think this way is suggested by the following: Inventors 
might independently invent the same device. That is one reason why they seek 
patents. Two people might have invented the typewriter at much the same 
time. The one invention, let us suppose, is recognized and taken into use, the 
other is cast aside and rusts in the attic, the one invention is a youthful work, 
the other not; and so on. Although there are many differences in properties, it 
is by no means obvious that we should insist that only the one person invented 
the typewriter and that the other invention was not a typewriter. The type- 
writer-as-invented-by-X has some properties which differ from those of the 
typewriter-as-invented-by-Y, but such differences need not count against the 
claim that X and Y each invented the one thing, the typewriter. By contrast, if 
a Chinese person in the twelfth century built something which looks for all the 
world like a standard, manual, English-language typewriter, down to the 
shape of the characters on the keys, it would not be odd to deny that that 
person had invented the typewriter. One would want to know how it was 
understood and regarded by the inventor and his cultural contemporaries, 
what it was used for, and so on, before one could be sure just what it was. 

There is an obvious reason for our reluctance to take too seriously the idea 
that a musical work might be composed more than once, but it is a practical 
and not a conceptual one. Musical works usually are of a complexity which 
makes independent duplication unlikely in reality, but musical scores are easily 
copied and outright plagiarism can have its rewards. Count Franz Walsegg zu 
Stuppach commissioned a Requiem from Mozart, intending to pass it off in his 
castle’s chapel as his own work. If he had done so then, when the work became 
known as Mozart’s (and Siissmayr’s), who would have believed the Count had 
he claimed independently to have composed a work which was ‘just the same’? 

The case of Mozart’s Requiem does point, however, to the difficulty with 
which Kivy hopes to plague Levinson. The work was completed by Süss- 
mayr. That is, a single work had, in this case, two composers. Though the 
work fits differently into the euvres of its two composers, its singularity as a 
work has never been questioned. Scholars have debated for more than one 
hundred and fifty years about how much of the work is original to Siissmayr. 
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The seriousness and difficulty of that debate suggests that it is possible, in the 
philosopher’s sense, that the following had occurred: Mozart, feeling a little 
better and regretting the time lost to illness, rushes the completion of the 
commission. Süssmayr, feeling more inspired than he ever is to do again and 
aiming to imitate the style of his teacher, independently writes a-piece which is 
note-for-note the same as Mozart’s. In such an unlikely event I am inclined to 
agree with Kivy—one Requiem, two composers. 


Stephen Davies, Department of Philosophy, University of Auckland, Private Bag, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
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SCRUTON AND REASONS FOR 


LOOKING AT PHOTOGRAPHS 
William L. King 


I 


IN A provocative essay on the nature of photography,’ Roger Scruton claims 
that photographs cannot be interesting in a way that paintings* can be. Paint- 
ings, because of their manner of representation, can possess qualities and evoke 
emotions not possessed by or evoked by their subjects. Thus Mantegna’s 
Crucifixion in the Louvre evokes serenity, although the scene it portrays—a 
martyrdom—normally evokes horror: ‘The painting has emotional qualities in 
defiance of the subject’.? Photographs, by contrast, seemingly lacking any 
manner of representation, can possess only the qualities and evoke the emo- 
tions possessed by and evoked by their subjects: “The photograph is 
transparent to its subject, and if it holds our interest it does so because it acts as 
a surrogate for the represented thing. Thus if one finds a photograph beautiful, 
it is because one finds something beautiful in its subject’.* Photographs of old 
London are beautiful because old London was itself beautiful.” 

Is this an accurate account of photographs? I shall argue that, at best, 
Scruton’s account is applicable to photographs made as records, and to one 
way of seeing photographs. Otherwise, it is a distortion stemming from his 
initial claim that all photographs, since caused by their subjects, are copies of 
their subjects,© and his inclination to ignore the diversity of photographic 
practice.’ 

A way of testing his account is to develop one of its implications: that the 
reasons we may give for looking at a photograph are the same reasons we may give for 
looking at the subject. 


Consider, then, the reasons that may be given in answer to the question, ‘Why are 
you looking at that?’ With a photograph, one mentions the features of the subject; 
with a painting, one mentions only the observable aspect captured in the picture. 
This essentially is what distinguishes an interest in a representation as a surrogate 
from an interest in a representation for its own sake.” 


If one assumes that these reasons are the reasons actually given by viewers, 
then Scruton is off the mark in both cases. What is happening here, I suggest, 
is that he is employing specific, disparate models of the viewer for both 
paintings and photographs. The painting model constitutes relatively complex 
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secing, the seeing of mature viewers, including the seeing of representational 
painters in their non-technical moments. The photograph model constitutes 
relatively simple seeing, a seeing directed by historical or scientific concerns, 
certainly not the seeing of serious photographers, except in their historical or 
scientific moments. 


I 


To reveal the distortion in Scruton’s monistic account of photographs—that 
the reasons for looking are all about the subject—I propose assembling examples 
of reasons actually given by viewers. Some of these reasons I have given myself 
others I report from conversations with other viewers. Consider the following 
examples: 


(1) Here is an 1860 photograph of Abraham Lincoln. Now look at this 1865 
photograph. The man was undergoing accelerated aging. The war. 

(2) Look at this satellite photograph of Hurricane Hugo (17 September 
1989). You can see that Hugo is like a gigantic disc, spinning slowly 
counter-clockwise over the Caribbean. Awesome. 

(3) Want to see how some painters, for example, Géricault, misrepresented 
galloping horses? Look at Muybridge’s photographs of Stanford’s 
horse. All four hoofs are off the ground at one point, but never in the 
painter’s ‘flying-gallop’ position. 

These remarks, functioning as reasons for looking at photographs, are con- 
sistent obviously with Scruton’s account. And, of course, the list can be 
extended far beyond these representative cases. The interests are cognitive, they 
are interests in what the subjects looked, or look, like. Who would deny that 
these reasons are a dominant type of reason for looking at photographs? 

Now consider another example similar to but different from the above: 


(4) Can you believe that I have been staring at this photograph of Paris’s 
Notre Dame island, Ile de la Cité, for twenty minutes? It isn’t that I 
don’t remember what it looks like. I do. It’s that sitting here alone, 
lingering over the details, I relive a pleasant May of wandering about the 
island, sunning along the river. 

The dominant interest here is not in knowing the appearance of the subject. 
One remembers that. The interest is in memories that are stirred, feelings that 
are evoked. Again, as Scruton argues, the interest is in the subject, and—we 
add— its emotional impact, not in the photograph itself. 

But there are other examples, different in another, significant way: 


(5) Students—look—here is what happens when you make a print from an 


overexposed, overdeveloped negative: a contrasty, grainy print. You 
may like that result; you may not. 
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(6) This (colour) print has a weird look, yes? Look here by the window—it 
is faint pink all over. The exposing light is too green; that’s the cause. 
Change the filter pack. 


Here, of course, no subject is mentioned. The remarks are about the photo- 
graph—how it looks—and the causes. These reasons are clear-cut cognitive, 
but technical reasons: look at these photographs in order to learn about photo- 
graphic processes, not about some subject. Such reasons constitute a type of 
counter-example to Scruton’s viewer-model. Thus his phrase ‘reasons that 
may be given’ excludes one type of actual reason, and his phrase ‘with a 
photograph, one mentions’ excludes one type of viewer, namely, the photo- 
grapher concerned about technical issues. However, these exclusions, while 
providing some evidence for the charge of distortion in Scruton’s account, are 
relatively peripheral. 

The exclusion that is central, and that is deliberate, is another type of reason, 
characterized by him as aesthetic: ‘It is commonly said that an aesthetic interest 
in something is an interest in it for its own sake: the object is not treated as a 
surrogate for another; it is itself the principal object of attention’.’ By restrict- 
ing the reasons for looking at photographs to remarks about the subject, 
Scruton denies that photographs can be interesting in themselves or interesting 
aesthetically. His starting point—that photographs are caused by their sub- 
jects, and thus are copies of their subjects —is decisive here. Should it be? What 
about additional reasons actually given by viewers? To what extent are the 
following remarks not about the photograph itself? 


(7) You know why I’m still looking at that pink print? Well, I’m no longer 
looking to decide about a change; I’m looking because I like the bloody 
thing. That overall colour—rather subtle—in an otherwise almost black 
and white photograph seems to enhance the feeling of unity. 

(8) You just can’t beat large format black and white for rich tonal values. 
Look at this 8Xzo contact print, ‘Dunes, Oceano, 1936’, by Edward 
Weston. The whites are gleaming, the blacks compelling, the greys 
vibrant. The thing really glows. Stunning. 


The interest here is in the photographs themselves, in the way they look, in 
part or overall. Traditionally, the features noted by these remarks—colour, 
luminosity —have been characterized as formal features or elements, and an 
interest in them has been called an aesthetic interest. Of course, some theorists, 
notably Clive Bell, have judged such an interest the only aesthetic interest. Do 
we have another set of counter-examples? Well, yes indeed, assuming 
Scruton’s explicit reason-giving model for photographs, namely, that the 
reasons for looking are monistic, all about the subject. But—close by and 
unexpectedly —he admits that photographs can elicit this aesthetic interest since 
one can have a purely abstract aesthetic interest in anything. ° The implication 
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here is that some reasons for looking can be aesthetic, namely those reasons 
about purely abstract features of a photograph. While annoying, and provid- 
ing further evidence for Scruton’s temptation to present a simplistic account, 
this problem should be distinguished from the following, main issue. 


IM 


Can photographs elicit a second type of aesthetic interest, 2 non-formal interest 
that would involve an interest in manners of representation? Scruton’s position 
on this issue is clear: repeatedly, photographs are denied the power to elicit this 
type of interest. A manner of representation presupposes an ability to control 
detail. The photographer, contrary to the painter, lacks this ability if the 
photograph is caused by the subject. Scruton’s example of a picture that does 
elicit this interest is Manet’s painting Bar aux Folies-Bergère. The barmaid’s 
hands allegedly express Manet’s way of seeing the subject.'’ This comment 
isn’t developed, but any viewer can observe that the hands are almost invisible, 
gripping the back edge of the counter and extending down behind it. What is 
visible are rather long arms, extending to near the counter’s edge. A point 
needing stress here, Scruton might say, is that Manet’s ability to represent the 
barmaid in a certain manner presupposes his ability to control detail in the 
painting. Supposedly, the photographer’s situation differs: “The causal process 
of which the photographer is a victim puts almost” every detail outside of his 
control’. A difference in kind? Or merely a difference in degree? 


IV 


Among the reasons given for looking at photographs we have distinguished 
several types: remarks about how the subject appears (examples 1-3); remarks 
about an evocative power of the subject (example 4); remarks about the cause 
of the photograph’s formal appearance (examples 5—6); and remarks simply 
about the formal appearance of the photograph (examples 7-8). Contrary to 
Scruton, can one distinguish yet another type consisting of remarks about the 
manner of representing the subject? ‘These remarks must be about observable 
features of the photograph which are controlled by the photographer, hence, 
are caused by the photographer, not by the subject. 

Caution is needed in choosing examples, since some controls employed can 
pose a question about the nature of the result, namely, whether it remains a 
photograph. The techniques of photo-montage and multiple printing, Scruton 
argues, pose this question."* The results of employing these techniques, he 
concludes, are more accurately described as paintings and stand as evidence for 
the pollution of photography by photo-painters. Of course, some photo- 
graphy—traditionally called ‘Pictorialism’—has sought painterly qualities, 


oes 
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frequently by employing non-photographic, even painterly, methods. We are 
seeking counter-examples that involve photographic controls only. 

Must a photographer avoid the aims of painting also? Much painting, 
especially during the last century, has sought to be expressive. Is this aim 
forbidden for photographers? Forbidding expression—if photography can be 
expressive— must be purely arbitrary, since sculpture, architecture, literature, 
music, even weaving, share this aim with painting. To be sure, the solitary 
aim of what Scruton calls ‘ideal photography’—a logical construct allegedly 
capturing the ‘essential nature’ of the medium —is recording, since nothing else 
is possible. Assume that the ‘ideal photograph’ is a copy of the subject, assume 
that it is caused altogether by light reflected from the subject, assume that the 
photographer is a victim of this causal process, unable to control detail; assume 
all this, and of course, nothing else is possible. But is the photographer so 
victimized? Does an expressive aim compel him to become a painter? As a 
matter of fact, some actual photography, while remaining photography, does 
aim at and succeed in being expressive. This is polluted photography? That is 
dogma. 

Consider now these further examples of what one may see when looking at 
photographs: 


(9) Want to see a compelling photograph? Look here: William Klein’s 
‘Entrance to Beach, Ostia, Italy, 1956’. I say ‘compelling’; I mean that 
it pulls me back repeatedly. Part of the explanation, of course, is the 
faces—three young male adults close up, unsmiling, staring directly at 
the camera. Curiosity? Hostility? Another factor, clearly, is the com- 
position. The middle face is farther back, peering from between two 
uprights, one eye in shadow; two more young male faces, much farther 
back, peer around from the right. Additional glass door uprights con- 
tribute to a rectangular framing of the figures. Finally, the photograph 
is contrasty and grainy, enough in fact to impose a ‘photographic’ 
texture throughout. This grain effect, especially, is most apparent in 
the light objects—a white shirt, human skin. These objects look like 
what they are, having the appropriate shapes; yet, in another respect, 
they don’t look like what they are, lacking any visual clue suggesting 
smoothness. This texture—clusters of tiny black specks—can be inter- 
esting in itself. Furthermore, it causes a slight distancing of the subject, 
seeming to contribute to an overall enigmatic, rather than threatening, 
quality. 

(10) Are you moonstruck? I am; and some photographers are, too. Ansel 
Adams was. Look here at his ‘Moon and Half Dome’. A gibbous 
moon, showing surface detail, and appearing larger than normal in a 
darker than normal sky, has been placed slightly above a deep shadow 


` ni x. on the top left edge of Half Dome, a massive granite cliff which 
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occupies most of the picture space. This shadow is repeated by a much 
larger, equally dark, shadow on the right side and base of Half Dome. 
On the left edge of the photograph, a closer, smaller cliff is in total, 
almost featureless, shadow. Portions of the Dome’s face, including 
snow patches, are gleaming in light from a low winter sun. The 
resultant contrast of rich blacks and whites, combined with a sense that 
the objects are closer than normal because larger than normal, gives the 
photograph a quality of unreality. 

(11) This photograph, “The Priest’, by Ralph Gibson, is not the everyday 
head and shoulders photographic portrait. Look. The head above the 
chin, including the mouth, is missing; simply cut off. Perhaps that is 
enough to rivet one’s glance; but there is more. One-half of his clerical 
collar, in direct sunlight, is an intense white, contrasting with his very 
dark, almost solid black vest and coat. The shadow cast by his chin 
forms a small, gleaming triangle at the front, widest portion of the 
collar. Most of the neck is in featureless shadow. Only the chin-shape 
and its skin-like texture suggest the presence of a living human. Is it a 
portrait, or merely a study in black and white? What is going on here? 


Certainly, subjects are mentioned, even described, in these examples. And 
there are remarks about formal elements and relationships. What is new here 
are remarks about the photographer’s manner of representing the subject: Klein has 
imposed a photographic texture, transforming the look of fabric and of human 
skin: Adams has juxtaposed, magnified, and heightened the contrast in 
monumental geologic forms; and Gibson has obliterated part of the subject— 
normally an important part—as well as obliterating shadow detail in the 
remainder. One would be hard pressed to understand how these examples 
differ in kind from Manet’s handling of the barmaid’s hands. Furthermore, the 
methods employed were altogether photographic. 

Klein’s transformation of values, but especially texture detail, is like a styl- 
istic device, evident in the extensive body of his work focused on urban life. 

Adams is recognized as the developer of a system of exposure called the 
‘Zone System’. Applying this system for the sake of an expressive purpose— 
his own purpose generally—entails deciding how we want the subject in a 
photograph to look before the subject is recorded on photographic film. He 
calls this act ‘visualizing’; it is the important initial step which guides exposing, 
developing, and printing. What is noteworthy here is that the photographer 
systematically becomes an additional causal agent of the photograph. The result, 
while an approximation of visual reality, is not a copy, nor is it intended to be: 
“Many consider my photographs to be in the “realistic” category. Actually, 
what reality they have is in their optical-image accuracy; their values are 
definitely departures from reality ... if it were possible to make direct vi 
comparison with the subjects, the differences would be startling’.'® In ‘ 
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and Half Dome’ Adams visualized the objects larger than in normal vision, as 
if the viewer were closer, even above the valley floor looking straight on, 
rather than up, at Half Dome; and he visualized the shadows and sky much 
darker, seeking a heightened contrast. This rather radical transformation of 
reality was effected by using only photographic controls: a telephoto lens, an 
orange filter, longer-than-normal development, and buming—dodging 
manipulation during printing." 

That the photographer is doing something with the subject is most evident, 
perhaps, in the case of Gibson. His commentary: ‘My primary concern in the 
photograph of the priest was to formalize the composition as rigidly as poss- 
ible... [he] was posed in bright sun so that the geometric division of his collar 
would be intense ... Of course I wanted to make a statement, both religious 
and photographic, in a tight structural way’.”* Is the photographer trying to do 
something here that is photographically impossible? Saying this is baffling 
since a hidden half-head is more puzzling visually than hidden hands. If the 
latter is evidence for a manner of representing the subject, then the former, in 
conjunction with other details, seems to be even stronger evidence. Surely 
Gibson effects a manner of representation without becoming a photo-painter. 

My conclusion, then, is that attention to detail in a photograph isn’t necess- 
arily attention to the subject as such. On the contrary, it may be attention to a 
manner of representing the subject. In other words, it can be attention to a 
quality possessed by the photograph that is not possessed by the subject. 
Commonplace subjects that are threatening can be made enigmatic (Klein), 
that are dramatically real can be made unreal (Adams), that are formally 
human can be made non-human (Gibson). Consequently, some photographs 
can be interesting in one way that paintings can be, namely, aesthetically 
interesting by virtue of the manner of representation. 


William L. King, Department of English and Philosophy, Idaho State University, 
Pocatello, Idaho 83209-0009, U.S.A. 
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ABSTRACT ART AND EDUCATION 
Kenneth Berry 


I FEEL the view of Philip Meeson that modernism wishes to separate art from 
tradition and history and from the idea of self-expression is almost an inver- 
sion of the truth. Both Klee and Kandinsky considered that the element of 
personality was vital in art. But it is necessary, as Kandinsky remarked, that 
the artist should have something original to say —something new to contribute 
to the language and expression of art. Kandinsky felt that new truths in art 
develop organically out of the old but that the superficial imitation of the 
external aspect of nature could not be a means of penetrating to the essence of 
content and expression. Universal beauty, as artists such as Kandinsky, Klee 
and Mondrian recognized, went beyond self-expression, or the expression of 
individual personality —it was a sense of the infinite and illimitable quality in 
nature. Great modern writers have similarly felt that personality has to be 
refined almost out of existence —Joyce—or that erudition and understanding of 
great literature of the past is necessary in order to nurture the individual or 
personal element in creativity—T.S. Eliot’s work of criticism, “Tradition and 
the Individual Talent’. In art talent must be directed; Kandinsky felt that the 
study of tradition and of the ancients could in no way diminish the artist’s 
talent and resources, but that the artist had to be guided by a sense of inner 
necessity. Meeson talks about the importance of style but Kandinsky 
recognized that preoccupation with the question of style led to over-concern 
with the external: through the outward forms of art the artist achieves his inner 
objective. However, external styles are the result of the dialectical struggle 
between the spirit or demands of the particular epoch or period, and the 
influences on personality. Different factors or forces come into play with the 
formation of a style, which may be recognized by certain outward conventions 
or devices. Why become immersed in a discussion of style, though, when the 
really important and necessary thing was the quintessential element of art—the 
objective and timeless element which went beyond style and individual per- 
sonality —the element which was visible and recognizable in the great art of all 
cultures and periods. Klee talked about the multi-dimensional simultaneity of 
content and expression, indicating that expression of what is within goes 
beyond formal limitations. As Arp said art is analogous to the fruit—the artist 
is not concerned with externals. 

It may be that Meeson is discussing style with particular reference to art 
education, but he cannot blame Bauhaus teaching, or the theoretical writings 
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of such artists as Klee and Kandinsky for dry academicism, formalism or 
reductionism—this stems from subsequent impoverished techniques of art 
education. Artists such as Klee and Kandinsky did everything possible to 
demonstrate and explore the dynamics and versatility of form and colour, and 
the basic elements of expression—even extending their effects on emotion, or 
the soul, into areas such as dance, performance and theatre. Unfortunately 
these attempts have been misconstrued by writers such as Herbert Read, and 
even by Eisenstein: the latter misunderstood Kandinsky’s intention of wanting 
to separate literary narrative from the emotive and symbolic effects of pure 
abstract form and colour in a ‘play’. In this mode of expression Eisenstein 
couldn’t do without narrative, or at least, montage, as some method of 
establishing the continuity of drama and relating it to our experience of life. 
Kandinsky was concerned with removing normal references about context or 
situation so that colour and form could speak in a pure and direct way—as in a 
situation where semantics is used without direct reference to place or object: it 
was a concern with the abstract, and the ontology of being, through the pure 
means of colour symbolism and orientation. The only familiar reference points 
here are the continuity, or persistence of expected or familiar notions about 
earth and sky, distance and home, etc. Such generalized metaphors for 
existence were all that was necessary so that the association of the figure and 
object were not a distraction from abstract colour having its full psychological, 
spatial and spiritual effect. 

All that can be said about Herbert Read is that he preferred the Englishness 
and tastefulness, and the pastoral quality of Ben Nicholson, and also the cool 
geometric constructive quality of abstract work by Nicholson, Moore and 
Gabo to the metaphysical and mystical inclination of Klee and Kandinsky. In 
my view the coldest abstract statements of artists such as Nicholson, Hep- 
worth and Moore were also some of their most illuminating. Rather than 
being just associated with geometric abstraction, however, modernism seems 
concerned with the organic unity of art—and the essence of content. Modern- 
ist painters such as Ernst and Dali have explored the substratum of the 
unconscious, and have made profound statements as images. However, 
Kandinsky, and Klee, in some of his work, explored abstraction as myth while 
demonstrating that construction in painting of the future may not involve just 
more obvious geometric structure but ‘hidden’ configurations emerging 
unnoticed from the canvas and meant for the soul rather than the eyes. Meeson 
talks about the unconscious, but Kandinsky was also proud to declare his work 
constructive—not using just intuition but reasoned composition. 

I feel art education should give less importance to terms—or labels—such as 
‘modernist’ or ‘post-modemist’. What matters is that art is genuinely felt, and 
that the artist is communicating felt experience. Klee and Kandinsky devel- 
oped, perhaps even initiated, a language as compelling and as sensitive as the 
variety of the phonemes of speech—exploring the optical tensions, and inner 
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expressions of point and line. Without their writings on form there can 
perhaps be no full rational and coherent basis for the proper appraisal of art of 
the past. Tradition requires a cosmic viewpoint based on the concept of 
relativism, and the recognition that abstract painters have penetrated into the 
essence of content in the discovery of principles involving absolutes and 
universals. The discovery that there are certain constants of expression by 
which aesthetics is constantly renewed and reformulated, that there is not a 
single static theory or formula of expression but different pathways to the 
internal, is that of modern art. External form, or the external appearance of 
painting is thus only a means to an end—to make the infinite visible and 
apprehensible: to make abstract signs have the aura and authority of symbols 
so that content is intelligible and meaningful—in this way spiritual progress is 
made and aesthetics and art education is a living subject. 


Kenneth Berry, 16 Westcotes Drive, Norborough Road, Leicester LE3 OQR, England. 
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A History of Music Aesthetics. By ENRICO FUBINI. 
Translated by Michael Hatwell. Macmillan. 
I991. pp. 600. £49.50. 

IN 1964 Pubini wrote a history of music aes- 

thetics for the period between Leibniz and 

Dahlhaus, which he followed with a history 

covering the ground from Homer to the 

Counter-Reformation. These two volumes 

have now been translated and revised under the 

author’s guidance, such that English readers 
have a text which is not available in the original 

Italian. Hatwell has made excellent work of 

Pubini’s extensive text, addmg explanatory 

notes and modified references accordingly, 

without clouding the luadity of the original. 

Written to interest both musicians and philo- 

sophers, this book is so ‘readable’ that it belies 

its length. 

Fubini deals with Ancient Greek myths 
(Orpheus), and Plato and Aristotle, who are 
established as precursors of much else that 1s 
discussed m Part One. The difference between 
music for pleasure and educational music is 
highlighted, and subtly traced through Pytha- 
goras, St Augustine, Boethius and Tinctoris. 
This much is to be expected, but we are also 
treated to the musical opmions of Dante and 
Luther, whose significance is indicated but 
never exaggerated. Dante broke with tradition 
by describing ‘the heavens as alrve with music 
that he could actually hear with his mortal ears’ 
(p. 105), while Luther ‘was the first person to 
acknowledge the pleasure deriving from music 
as having 2 positive value in its own right’ (p. 
145). Pubini quotes carefully, and is able to 
draw a thread through each example he gives 

Part Two, the recast Musical Aesthetics from 
the Seventeenth Century to the Present Day, is by 
far the more substantial work. Pubimi guides us 
through the early polarites of Italian and 
French opera and the aesthetics of Bach to the 
philosophical origin of sonata form. Naturally, 
these developments can be traced m any decent 
music history book, but so few devote any 
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space to the philosophical background with 
which Pubini 1s pnmarily concerned. His chap- 
ters on the Enhghtenment and Romanticism 
are exemplary in this respect. The account 
becomes more scattered after the chapter on 
Italian Neo-idealism, but Pubmi claims that 
this is inevitable if only because it is difficult to 
decide whether many of the developments 
from serizhsm on represent ‘natural pro- 
gressions’ or musical rebellions. His view that 
‘the possible aesthetic value of post-Webernian 
avant-garde music ... is as irrelevant to our 
purposes as it was to those of the composers 
concerned’ (p. §15) is contentious, and he does 
not support the view with quotations as he 
does elsewhere. In fact, the last chapter, on 
Post-Weberman aesthetics stands out from the 
others, and is the weakest chapter, perhaps 
through having been added by the author in 
order to bring the current volume up to date. 

Any comprehensive history such as this 
reflects the histories of other ideas, and so we 
are able to view the wider movements of the 
Renaissance, Enlightenment and Romanticism 
through specific discussions of music aes- 
thetics. ‘Sonata form thus can be seen as the 
image m which that densely problematical 
moment marking the passage from the 
Enlightenment to Romanticism found its most 
typical expresmon ... the embodiment m terms 
of art of the deepest urges that were being felt 
at that critical moment of transition’ (pp. 258— 
9). In descrbmg the work of the Marxist 
Finkelstem, Pubim reveals something of his 
own project: ‘a history of music which would 
be more than just a history of the way music 
has evolved on a practical level; it should be a 
history of the whole of mankind as reflected m 
music’ (p. 430) Yet we have to wait for 
another eighty-ffve pages before Fubmi 
modestly owns up: ‘t book which simply aims 
to present a general history of music sesthetics. 
For the history of music 1s one thing, while the 
history of ideas about music is something com- 
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pletely different’ (p. 515). Pubm: is not con- 
cerned with either the value of any of the music 
that crosses his path; or with the particular 
ment of the theones which describe it. Conse- 
quently, thts book 1s noticeably uncluttered by 
the author’s own opimions 

Pubini’s main problem is that he does not 
limit the range of musical aesthetics m any 
way, 20d thus he attempts, with some degree 
of success, to cover everything. But grven the 
vast scope of the work as a whole, he can only 
try to introduce us to the vanous philosophical 
strands that have been woven through the 
theory and practice of music for the past three 
thousand years or so. Hegel and Schopenhauer 
get five pages each, Wagner gets nine As a 
result, this book serves as an excellent reference 
book (and mtroduction) to the field of musical 
aesthetics, yet it also indicates the mtellectual 
and ideological history of Western Culture 
rather succinctly. It is, however, far too expen- 
stve to be a course book, so it should find a 
place on the shelves of every music or philo- 


sophy library. 
GORDON J GILES 


Magdalene College, Cambridge 


Music, Art, and Metaphysics. Essays in Philosophi- 
cal Aesthetics. By JERROLD LEVINSON. Cornell 
U.P. 1990. pp. 419. $18.64; dothbound, 
$54.94. 

JERROLD LEVINSON’s contribution to aesthetics, 
and especially to musical aesthetics, over the 
last ten or twelve years has been outstanding; 
$0 It goes without saying that this collection, 
which comprises a dozen of his previously 
published essays, together with four new ones, 
should be read by anyone with a serious inter- 
est in the philosophy of art. Levinson’s range 1s 
wide, and his functional style accommodates 
well the analync bent of his investigations, 
allowing his arguments to emerge clearly and 
without distraction, even to the pomt of 
plamness. 

But there are mevitable drawbacks with a 
collection of this kind, of which the most 
obvious 1s that not everything collected in ıt 
will be of equally, or indeed of any, endunng 
interest. The excellent ‘Defimmg Art Histori- 
cally’, for instance, which presents by far the 
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tional-style defimitions, seems ill served by jux- 
taposition with the inordinately long replyto- 
my-~critics pece ‘Refining Art Historically’: the 
impact of the original is m danger of being 
refined away altogether. And in one of the 
new, and even longer, essays locality of mterest 
is intensified to vanishing point, as Levinson 
treats a senes of uncomprehending objections 
to his superb (and lucid) ‘What a Musical Work 
Is’ with such diligence that you (and presum- 
ably he) nsk losmg nght of the fact that what 
unites his critics 1s 2 simple failure to have read 
properly what he wrote in the first place. The 
melusion of essays such as this serves only to 
dull the edge of the collection as a whole. 

But 1f a couple of artides would have been 
better left uncollected in the journals, or else 
consigned to them, many of the remaimder 
deserve fully the more permanent incamaton 
here granted them. I have already mentioned 
two m this connection, and of the other 
previously pubhshed pieces I would single out 
‘Aesthetic Supervenience’, particularly, for its 
assured handling of a notoriously diffault 
topic, and also ‘Music and Negative Emotion’, 
which m its first nine sections says more of 
value about our emotional responses to music 
than most books on the subject, and m its 
remaiming five elevates the list into a high 
philosophical form. But most of these pieces 
will, of course, be familar, both directly and 
recerved, and merited, ın the literature So it 
will perhaps be helpful here to concentrate on 
the three worthwhile additions to the Levinson 
corpus which until now have not been 
published. 

"The Concept of Music’ 1s a short essay. It 
was originally meant as an introduction to 2 
book destined never to appear, and in its 
emphasis upon description, rather than 
ontology, as also m its sharpness, it bears 
obvious affimtes to ‘Defimmg Art Histor- 
cally’, even if the present essay displays nothing 
markedly historical. Levinson suggests, 
and defends, the following ‘combination of 
intonsic and mtentional features’ as definitive 
of music. ‘sounds temporally organized by a 
person for the purpose of enriching or mtenst- 
fying experience through active engagement 
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. with the sounds regarded pnmarily, or in 
significant measure, as sounds’— which, for my 
money, will do very well. Specifically, this 
treatment eschews the extreme relatrvism that 
would construe as music whichever sounds are 
experienced by someone «s music; which, as 
Levinson says, is as well, for although the con- 
cepts of ‘musical experience, or of the hearing of 
something as music, are useful ones... there is 
little to be gamed by collapsing them into the 
cultural and objective category of music itself’. 

The most ambitious of the new enays, 
however, is ‘Hope m The Hebrides’, and it 1s m 
many ways the most useful, too. Levinson is a 
belsever in what he calls the ‘physiognomic’ 
theory of mumecal expression, according to 
which music is heard as expressive m virtue of 
an analogy between music as heard and certain 
characteristic forms of human expressive 
behaviour. In various guises this theory is 
rather widely held, but with few exceptions 
(Donald Ferguson, m Music as Metaphor, is an 
honourable one) its proponents tend to refram 
from testmg ıt in too much detail agamst con- 
crete examples of unquestionably expressive 
music. In Part Two of his essay Levinson 
shows how well this can be done, even when 
the expressive character to be established is a 
problematic one, such as hope Hope 1s one of 
the ‘higher emotions’, which is to say that its 
episodes involve complex thoughts, take spec- 
fic objects, and have cognitive aspects of con- 
siderable sophistication; and it 1s the presence 
of these features which has led many, in the 
wake of Hanslick, to dam that a medium such 
as music—which is conceptually and referen- 
tally marticulate—must be incapable of 
expressing such emotions, physiognomically 
or otherwise. In Part One of his essay Levinson 
addresses these claims in detail. He concludes, 
with some plaumbility, that to hear hope in a 
musical passage ‘may not require that every 
clement in the concept of hope—or anything 
near that—is present to mind im the course of’ 
listening to it, and so that munc, by reflecting 
the ‘subtle behavioral/figural/postural manifes- 
tations that might characterire ome who is 
hopeful’, may after all be said to express hope 
(and, by extension, the other higher emotions). 
A careful analysis of a passage from The 
Hebndes 1s offered in Part Two to support this 


contention; and even if one feels m the end (as I 
tend to) that the physiognomics of the matter 
don’t really get you far beyond a lower emo- 
tion, such as a distinct lifting of the spirits, then 
this much 1s nevertheless well worth the effort 
that Levinson expends m establishing it. For 
the physiognomuc account of mumical expres- 
tiveness im general gams weight thereby; and the 
arguments of Part One retam their force, 
regardless of the perhaps not ultrmately hope- 
ful physiognomic character of The Hebrides. 
‘Hope m The Hebrides’, then, is dearly an 
important contribution to musical aesthetics. 
But the most representative new essay is 
undoubtedly ‘Authentic Performance and Per- 
formance Means’, addressmg a topic tailor- 
made for the exercise of Levinson’s historiaz- 
ing impulse. Through a consideranon of 
‘source-based characterizations of musical 
sounds’ (such as ‘honking’, ‘sighing’ and 
‘booming’), he argues that ‘A performance 
matching the sownd of an ideal contemporary 
.. performance is not authentic unless ths 
match’ arises from the ‘same performance means 
... as were prescribed in the onginal score’. for 
the experience of music ‘cannot be completely 
detached from a sense of the human activities 
mvolved in recreating’ it. His case—utterly 
consistent with his view of ‘What a Musical 
Work Is’—is succinctly and persuastvely made, 
and rounds out nicely a number of the themes 
raised ın earlier essays. 

In toto, then, the warmest welcome to an 
unusually valuable volume of collected papers. 


AARON RIDLEY 
Ithaca College, New York 


Aesthetics and Arts Education. Edited by RALPH A. 
SMITH and ALAN SIMPSON. University of 
Illinois Press. 1991. pp. 392 $16.95, clotb- 
bound, $39 95. 

OF THE numerous books published recently on 

the arts and education this 1s the most readable 

and the most satisfying in its balance and in the 
quality of its contnbutory artcles. Usually 
books of this kind consisting of a collection of 
commissioned articles lack coherence, each 
contributor hoeng his own row and leaving it 
to the editor to pull everything together. Here 
the articles have been gathered from extstng 
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publications and arranged under the headings 
of ‘Aesthetics as a Field of Study’, ‘Some 
Problems of Aesthetics’, “Purposes of Aesthetic 
Education’, ‘Curriculum Desgn and Evalua- 
tion’ and ‘Learning m Aesthetic Education’. 
The result has a sense of ordered argument 
without that special pleading and evangelical 
fervour which mars so much wnting m this 
area 

The two editors have chosen well and the 
combination of American and British writers 
reveals both the simulantes and the differences 
in thinking about the aesthetic in relation to 
education between these two countmes, the 
American tending to emphasize the response to 
art, the British more practical matters of actual 
educational structures and the exigencies of the 
school curnculum as it actually exists. 

There are now three competing concepts 
revolving around this area of educational 
thinking. The first and still the most dommant 
one, at least in Britain, 1s that of art education 
which invariably means an education in the 
visual arts, predominantly those of drawing 
and painting, augmented by a few techniques 
which previously would have been listed under 
the category of craft together with attendant 
historical and critical studies. Secondly, there is 
‘arts education’ which attempts to bring 
together all the arts under one educational con- 
cept for various theoretical and practical 
reasons and which proposes a common ongin 
and purpose between them. This concept does 
not give a high pnority to technical skill in any 
of the arts but sees them as the vehicles for 
aesthenc understandmg. Thirdly, there is aes- 
thetic education which takes, as one might sup- 
pose, a more detached view, ranging over the 
whole field of aesthetic experience and con- 
centrating on the nature of the aesthetic 
response rather than upon the particular expert 
ences of making works of art or on the broader 
political and social purposes which the appl- 
cation of aesthetic thinking might serve. 

Against this emphasts towards the idea of art 
in education as meaning effectively the visual 
arts and against the domimant notion of educa- 
tion ın the arts as being concerned with practi 
cal skill, the alternative concepts of ‘arts 
education’ and aesthetic education have under- 
standably collected fewer followers. Recent 


changes in the school curnculum have worked 
against the idea of a combined syllabus mvoly 
ing all the arts while the idea of aesthetic educa- 
tion 1s for many teachers too distant from the 
actualities of school teaching to be of much 
interest to them, the more so as it requires 
some understandmg of the philosophical argu- 
ments underlying it. 

One view of aesthetic education is that it is 
taken care of through the teachmg of the 
individual arts and accordingly there 1s no need 
for any philosophical analyms of the ideas 
involved. In particular there is no strong inter- 
est m the nature of the response to art as dis- 
tinct from the making of works of art which 1s 
the customary activity accompanying learning 
in this area. Within this prevailing ideology, 
geared to a strongly technical view of art, 
whatever mtellectual analysis there is swings 
loosely between theoretical matters involving 
the domg and making aspects of art and educa- 
tional and social arguments for art which are 
directed towards shoring up its position within 
the school curriculum. Art for many at all 
levels of Briush education 1s not somethmg to 
be thought about in and for itself but only in 
regard to some more active concept whether 
technical, histoncal, commerical or soaal. 

To ask questions about the purpose of art 
and about our individual responses to it is 
mevitably to detach ourselves from art’s mani- 
pulative allure upon which much depends, of 
course, for those who wish to claim a pro- 
prictorial interest in ıt The simple enjoyment 
of art as one of life’s more civilized pleasures 1s 
a sufficient reason for the inclusion of art in any 
of its forms m education, and should the 
civilunmg of the young be the essential purpose 
of education (apart from which all other goals 
become merely provisional) there would seem 
to be no question that this am should be the 
dominant ome in the design of the school 
curmculum. 

‘Aesthetics and Arts Education’ proceeds 
from this assumption and by delineating those 
areas of the aesthetic that contribute to value m 
civilized societies ıt makes a notable contribu- 
tion to the debate about the structure of the 
school curriculum. But is it just another book 
written by lecturers in Ingher education for 
other lecturers? It would be a pity if this were 
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so for as American and European thinking ss 
moving more towards the inclusion of aes- 


thetic considerations within national and 
regional policy, British education needs to be 
aware at least of the arguments lying behind 
this intellectual shift and this needs to be reflec- 
ted m the kind of education children receive in 
schools. 

Amongst the thirty or more contributors to 
this volume articles by R. K. Elliott, Harry S. 
Broudy, Donald Crawford, Ralph A. Smith, 
E.F. Kaelin, Harold Obsorne and Alan 
Simpson are particularly stumulating and in 
themselves provide much that 1s essential read- 
ing m aesthetic education. A quotation from 
Ralph A. Smith’s ‘An Excellence Curnculum’ 
sets the tone: ‘Art at its best is one of those 
things of the world that is a perpetual remmder 
of the possibility of transcending the ordinary; 
excellent art constantly calls us away from a 
pedestrian existence. Art education should do 
no less’. 


Brighton Polytechnic 


Cultural Literacy and Arts Bducation. Edited by 
RALPH A. SMITH. University of Illinois Press. 
I99I. pp 171. $11 95; dothbound, $29.95 

Tugs g a timely if rather diffused book for art 
educators. In England and in America there has 
been surfacing direct cntiasm of the emphasis 
upon the involvement m the practical m the 
teaching of the arts. In America this has 
resulted in the proposals to teach History, 
Criticism and Aesthetics alongside the studio 
arts, and there have been similar moves in Eng- 
land. The claims for the emphasis on the practi 
cal have rested upon the holistic development 
of the child, and that the practice gets the child 
on the inside of the arts for understanding and 
appreciation. Against these have been ponted 
that the intention cannot be to produce artists 
and that more effectrve and direct ways should 
be used to educate future consumers. 

The editor of the American Journal of Aes- 
thetic Bducation bas in the past produced a num- 
ber of issues devoted to special themes, which 
have subsequently been produced as a book. 
The present volume is such a case, the only 
difference from the special wsuc of Spring 1990 
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ws that the editor has joined his preface and 
postscipt to make the Introduction. Ralph 
Smith invited thirteen persons having interests 
m the various arts to provide chapters setting 
out their responses to the inclusion of contexts. 
He also sent to each of his writers the books by 
E. D. Hirsch jr., Cultural Literacy What Every 
American Needs to Know (New York: Random 
House, 1988) and E.D. Hirsch, J.F. Kett, 
James Trefil, A First Dictionary of Cultural 
Literacy (for the Elementary School Years) 
(Houghton Miffim, 1988) which, however, in 
some cases may have proved as much an alter- 
native focus and distraction than a backdoth to 
the original remit. This was ‘to draw attention 
to ome important aspect of his [Hirsch’s] 
analysis, his alarm at the serious slippage that 
hzs occurred in the background knowledge 
and imformation prerequisite for effective 
communication, a degree of social cohesion, a 
healthy economy, and a just democratic 
principal reason for such declines is the over- 
emphasis in American Schooling on skills at 
the expense of specific content and subject- 
matter, a consequence, he believes, of the inor- 
dinate mfluence of John Dewey’s philosophy 
and of progressive education’. These books 
have stimulated the debate in America about 
the meaning of cultural literacy for arts 
education. 

One of the thirteen invited participants was 


they speak in vague terms and generalities and 
that they have undersold the unlitarian import- 
ance of the arts for both the spintual and the 
utilitarian values bind members of a society 
together through a common experience im all 
domains of life. He distrusts terms such as 
‘intrinsic’, ‘which allows one to see the arts as 
part of a continuum of instrumental goals that 
underlie the whole concept of education’. He 
also sees it Incumbent upon art education to be 
specific, to decide which artsts and works of 
art should be known in common. He generally 
argues for an indication of what is sufficient 
and reasonable for educated persons to know in 
order to discuss the arts. 

In the subsequent twelve chapters various 
stances are taken and responses given both to 
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the ongmal remit and to Hirsch’s Cultural 
Literacy. Some support while others attack the 
proposition and the book 1s useful and interest- 
ing m marshalling arguments. Some, notably 
Music (Levinson and Elliott), Dance (Spar- 
shott) and Drama (Gillespie) defend the teach- 
ing through the practical, that the arts in 
education must rely heavily upon the ‘domg’. 
Drama takes especially the position of ‘Child 
Drama’, and Dance that of ‘Modern Dance’. 
Sparshott also shows that Hirsch’s books reveal 
a serious deficiency in the knowledge of dance, 
especially ‘Modern Dance’. Gillespie claims for 
Drama that it sets out to correct the present 
fragmentation of the curnculum by integrating 
the personality and in this boldly sets Drama 
against the trend of disintegration of cultural 
meanings. Richardson, m the Visual Arts, 
shows how indeed a knowledge of the context 
is especially valuable, if not mdispensable when 
looking at art of the historical past; ıt 1s crucial 
for the visual arts of other ethnic cultures and 
for Western Art produced during great rel- 
gious periods (iconography). 

Hirsch m his book posits ‘extensive’ and 
‘intensive’ Knowledge. ‘Extensive Knowledge’ 
ts the broad background knowledge, made to 
be the prerogative of the elementary school, 
whilst ‘intensive’ comes later in the secondary 
school giving depth with more specific study. 
Parsons attacks this as being inappropriate to 
how children learn about the arts, that works 
of art have different meanings for children at 
different age levels, therefore to hope to give 
intact to young children a background know- 
ledge which is sufficent unto the adult is 
impossible. Broudy discusses his own ideas of 
the ‘replicatrve’ and ‘associative interpretive’ m 
schoolmg. He mamtains that the deepest and 
lasting knowledge is that of ‘associative inter- 
pretive’, whereas what is being promoted in 
the schools by cultural literacy is ‘replicative’. 
He, with others, also ates deconstructionism, 
showing that such knowledge can have dif- 
ferent meanings, while Berman shows how 
some Shakespearian plays have been edited and 
rewritten to suit the mores of the tmes. 
Krukowski defmes Hirsch’s proposals as ‘auto- 
mony of the arts’ as the values given to the arts 
of the past are lasting and contmuing rather 
than being determined by the contemporary 
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context. This issue 1s also considered by others 
in secing that the definition of cultural know- 
ledge as inferred by Hirsch ıs static and 
unchanging rather than dynamic and changing 
That any lst of what an educated person 
should know must, obviously, be produced 
from the past. That ‘culture’ is not a collection 
of knowledge but what people do, and their 
shared beliefs (Elliott). Hirsch is also taken to 
task in that ‘cultural literacy’ means being ver- 
bal about the arts and that many meanings 
given by the arts are non-propositional. 
Beyond this the book invites questions poss- 
ibly not posed and not discussed in our educa- 
tional debates; though these are covert and 
assumed by the various protagonists and our 
policy makers, the answers are clearly given 
What do we understand by ‘education’? and 
What is the purpose of ‘schoolmg’? Eaton con- 
siders the enormity of deciding what to teach, 
that teachers need to consider what 1s worth 
while in ther own tradition, and perhaps the 
best of other traditions. This approaches R S. 
Peters’s definition of education as ‘initianon 
into things worthwhile’, and also the vol 
uminous work of others devoted to the holistic 
development of the child to that of an adult 
able to enjoy the good life. But what worth 
while? and What does constitute an educated 
and cultured person? 

Contributors Ralph A. Smith, E. D. Hirsch 
jt., Harry S Broudy, Jerrold Levinson, Path P. 
Gillespie, Walter H. Clarke jr., John Adkms 
Richardson, Francis Sparshott, Clifton Olds, 
Marcia Muelder Eaton, Ronald Berman, 
Luaan Krukowski, Michael J. Parsons and 
David J. Elbott. 


Art, Reason and Tradition: On the Role of Ration- 
ality tn Interpretation and Explanation of Works 
of Art. By GORAN HERMERtN. Almqvist & 
Wilksell International, Stockholm, Sweden 
I99I. pp. 115. Paperbound, Kr. 124. 

REPBATEDLY THROUGHOUT the course of this 

essay we are promised an mvestigaton into the 

posmbility of rational debate about normative 
aesthetic issues within and across critical 
research traditions. But in fact this promise is 
never redeemed. Apart from a largely muddled 
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second chapter and some patchy remarks in the 
last, the notion of rationality cedes centre stage 
to what is clearly the author’s abiding concern: 
the rough treatment accorded to studies of 
artistic influence by the massed hordes of the 
Intertextualists. If the notion of rationality has 
any bearing at all on this issuec—and if it has this 
18 by no means clear from the surface of the 
text—it is with regard to whether the acknow- 
ledged movement away from studies of 
influence and towards studies in intertextual 
meaning can be viewed as a rational transition, 
rather than merely the manifestation of a desire 
for ‘new heroes’ (p. 10). 

After a bnef introduction, a view of rational 
normative debate—one which Hermerén 
assures us will be used later—is outlined. The 
following two chapters present us with the 
` basics of two critical research traditions. By far 
the longest, and most sympathetic, deals with 
studies of artistic mfluence. Shorter and less 
even-handed is the presentation of the work of 
various thmkers concerned with the notion of 
intertextual meaning, from Kristeva to 
Genette. The final chapter—which should pro- 
vide the long-awaited insight mto the possi- 
bility of rational debate between research 
traditions—m fact conmsts largely of a 
meandenng and inconclusrve discussion of the 
notion of a tradition as such. 

Hermerén claims a central importance for his 
general discussion of rationality in the second 
chapter. In essence his view comes to this: Aes- 
thetic debates can and do manifest ‘thm’ ranon- 
ality: given a set of interpretative ends, it is 
possible to debate rationally the means necese- 
ary to achieve them. Less clear is whether acs- 
thetic debates manifest ‘thick’ rationality, Le., 
whether interpretative ends are themselves 
rationally debatable. Hermerén doesn’t use the 
phrase ‘mterpretative end’; his favoured term 
is, very unhelpfully, ‘preference’. But from the 
context he must mean by ‘preference’ the aims 
of mterpretation that are partially constitutrve 
of a research tradition itself: e g., the attempt to 
place a ‘work in its historical and social con- 
text, explaming the mtentions of the artist’ or 
the attempt ‘to make the study of the work as 
aesthetically rewarding as possible, even if the 
interpretations proposed are anachronistic’ (p. 
20). Indeed ıt is only if we interpret him in this 
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way that we can make sense of his attempt m 
the last chapter to portray the movement from 
narve mfluence theory, through New Crit 
cism, to theories of mntertextuality as a response 
to rational pressure. However, 1f we do inter- 
pret him m this way, much of what he says in 
his second chapter becomes highly question- 
able. Specifically, be is optimistic about the 
prospects for ‘thick’ rationality in aesthetic 
debate and follows Brandt in the hope that 
preferences might be amenable to rational criti 
asm through ‘cognitive psychotherapy’: the 
attempt to correct preference-distortions by 
exposure to supposed sources in, e.g., back- 
ground culture and childhood experience. But 
winle this kind of approach may be feasible 
with respect to fairly small-scale preferences, it 
seems pretty wide of the mark when criticizing 
fundamental conceptions of how best to 
approach a work of art. 

The basic confusion seems to be this: off 
cially Hermerén 1s interested in the posmbility 
of rational debate. And yet most of his theoreti 
cal discussion focuses on the rationality of what 
is being debated That Hermerén considers this 
slide to be mnocent emerges clearly when he 
says ‘if something more than “‘thin”’ rationality 
1s to be possible . . . it must be possible to show 
that some actual preferences are irrational’ (p. 
27, sec also p. 19) But this simply isn’t so. We 
must distingmsh between cnticizing (ration- 
ally) a rational preference and showing a pref- 
erence to be rational. Any interesting 
aesthetic debate is going to be an instance of the 
former activity. 

But, m a sense, none of this matters. For 
when Hermerén does finally, and briefly, dis- 
cuss the posmbility of rational debate across 
research traditions he does not use any of the 
points he has previously made In fact his con- 
cluding remarks are not directly concerned 
either with the rationality of aesthetic debate or 
the rationality of preferences. Rather, a sugges- 
tion from MacIntyre is enlisted to lend 
credence to the idea that traditions themselves 
are amenable to rational criticism. The basis for 
criticism here 1s primarily lack of comprehen- 
siveness. But it is umportant to note that such a 
‘fault’ in a cntical tradhton does not directly 
transfer to the aims of interpretation partially 
constitutrve of that tradition: such aims are 
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plausibly independent of the status claimed for 
them by the particular theory in which they 
reside 
This is a very disappointing piece of work. 
In style it 1s overly mformal with difficult 
points being summarily stated (see the cursory 
references to Habermas, Putnam and Wittgen- 
stein’s notion of bedrock at the end of the 
second chapter), while points of detail are 
laboured. One 1s often forced to disregard the 
literal meaning of the text ın order to preserve 
the sense of an argument and far too much 
space is wasted presenting positions and 
approaches that—while prused—are sub- 
sequently ignored. That the work appears here 
in (Hermerén’s own) English translanon may 
account for some of its problems but this fails 
to diminish one’s sense that the central issues 
have simply not been adequately grasped. 


ANTONY LAVERS 


Inquiry Into the Picturesque By SIDNEY K. ROBIN- 
son. University of Chicago Press. 1991. pp. 
180. No price given. 

Maps uP of a series of hnked essays, this book 

explores the notion of ‘the Picturesque’. Con- 

centratmg partcularly on Bntam in the 
eighteenth century, Robinson unpacks this 
notion, relating ıt to contemporary develop- 
ments in music, poetry, painting, landscapes 

and politics. “The Picturesque’ emerges as a 

peculiarly fluid and elusive category. But it uw, 

accordmg to Robinson, associated with 
wooded landscapes, rocks and water. And, 

Robinson suggests, these natural objects are 

arranged ın a partcolar way. The compomtion 

3 not arranged in a ‘soft and smooth’ fashion. 

Nor 1s ıt ‘grand and overpowering’. Rather, it 

‘lies on an irregular path somewhere in 

between’ 

But Robmson 1s anxious to transcend such 
straightforward descriptions. In his important 
opening chapter, he lmks the Picturesque with 
the life and work of two Whig paramen- 
tarians, Uvedale Price and Richard Payne 
Knight. It was they, it seems, who largely 
invented the Picturesque. They did so by pro- 
posing a ‘new’ style for the gardens which they 
had been commussioned to design. Their aim 
was to reject tight coherence as an organizmg 
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device and to create compositions with, in 
Price’s words, ‘no distinct lines of separation; 
all is mixed and blended together’. 

Price’s and Knight’s models were partly con- 
temporary forms of paintmg. But they were 
also, interestingly, musc. Price argued that 
musicians such as Handel had long recognized 
that the senses reacted agamst ‘repetition of the 
same flowing strain’. Rather, the notions of 
wildness and uregularity needed combining 
with an overall coherent framework. The Pic- 
turesque was thus seen as in part a celebration 
of such values as roughness, irregularity, but it 
was at the same time an attempt to guide such 
wildness and incoherence Hence, according to 
Robinson, the recurring ambiguity of the 
concept. 

Knight and Price were Whig politicians but, 
Robinson argues, it is very difficult to argue 
that the Picturesque was an overtly “Whig 
style’. Both Prce and Knight did, however, 
make a clear association between aesthetic and 
politcal liberty. But in two key chapters, 
Robimson argues that ın the end the Picturesque 
simultaneously reflected a fear of liberty and a 
commitment to social stability. As he puts it, 
‘once again we see the Picturesque tremblmg 
between freedom and order, the uncomfortable 
middle position equally open to attack from 
both sides’. 

In later chapters Robinson identifies a further 
set of themes, these again reflecting a tension 
between liberty and control. He also shows 


how, ın choomng to represent Nature in this 


way, the promoters of the Picturesque became 
under attack for trifling with Nature It would 
have been preferable, the Picturesque’s detrac- 
tors argued, to present Nature as either arti- 
ficial or unconstrained. But such an argument, 
this book suggests, underestimates the abiding 
subtlety of the notion. It was, and 1s, con 
sciously unreliable as a representation of 
Nature. Artifice is a key, if neglected, feature of 
the style. Such control manages or directs 
Nature to form its own compositions. 
Another of Robinson’s themes 1s ‘connec- 
tons’. On the one hand the Picturesque 1s 
allowing for variability and liberty. But, 
simultaneously, the style 1s attempting to 
create a co-ordinated whole out of the parts 
The principle applied particularly well to Price’s 
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conception af the country house and its setting. 
The objective for the architect was to ensure 
that the buildmg was not conceived as standing 
scparate from its context. ‘Each different situa- 
ton’, Price argued, ‘required a different dis- 
position of the several parts’. Buildings and 
landscapes should therefore be seen as connec- 
ted; complementing and: embellishing one 
another. 

Robinson’s themes lead him to a particular 
overview of the Picturesque and to mount a 
defence of the concept. The notion contains 
two abiding principles. The first is that of mix- 
ture; one in which conscious arrangements 
combine with the pattems produced by 
Nature The second is the combination of parts 
through the under-use of available power 
Again, variation and iregulanty become 
tolerated, even risked, within a co-ordinating 
framework. As regards his defence, Robinson 
Clearly believes he has detected sufficient in the 
way of organiring principles to resist charges 
of weakness and superficiality 

In a helpful ‘Bibliography’ (albeit one which 
reads a little like a postscript or afterthought) 
Robinson places Ins analyms alongside other 
accounts. He distances himself from, for exam- 
ple, Raymond Willams and John Barrell wrt- 
ing from a broadly materialist perspective 
They are accused, rather crudely, of envisaging 
compositions as ‘perpetrating and extending 
social and political control over the land and its 
consumption’, Robinson advances his seem- 
ingly more practical and innocent intentions in 
the following way. ‘As an architect, I am on 
the lookout for ways to think about designing 
thmgs’. Such intentions seem to underlie his 
need to mount his defence of the concept. 

Though occanonally written im a rather 
obscure and elliptical way, Robinson makes an 
array of very penetrating and fundamental con- 
nections. Those between the Picturesque and 
contemporary politics and social change are 
especially perceptrve. The result ıs a major con- 
tribution to an emergent form of aesthetics, 


one which hnks artefacts to their cultural 
context. 


PETER DICKENS 
University of Sussex 


The Science of Art: Optical Themes in Western Art 
Jrom Brunelleschi to Seurat. By MARTIN KEMP 
Yale U.P. 1990. pp. 375, 16 colour plates, 
$53 b. & w. ills. and diagrams. £45.00. 

THE SCIENCE of Art is about the (usually 

produced in their efforts to define the principles 

and phenomena of vision and what they tell us 
about the underlymg structure of the world. It 
is also a sustained attempt to describe the ways 

m which certam artists used the scientific tech- 

niques through which these principles were 

explored and described in the texts (such as 
projective geometry for perspective), the saen- 
tific instruments which evolved from them 

(e.g., the camera obscura and the camera 

lucida) and, especially after Newton, scientific 

knowledge about the nature of light and cob 
our, in order to enhance the illusion of reality 

m their work. The period covered runs from 

c. 1413, by which date Brunelleschi had inven- 

ted linear perspective, to the death in 1891 of 

Seurat, the last mayor figure to try and resolve 

for naturalistic pamtng the post-Newtonmn 

debate on the nature of coloured light and 
optical mixtures. Yet if there is a single, over- 
riding conclusion to be drawn from Martin 

Kemp’s impressively rich and subtle analysis, it 

is that, while the continuing efforts of artists, 

scientists and theorists to define and refine these 
apparent truths of nature in the generalizing 
language of science provided a constant 
stimulus and touchstone for artists in their 
quest for verimmilitude, the translation of the 
knowledge into paintings, prmts and carved 
reliefs was at every stage fraught with diff- 
culty. At the heart of the problem were the 
persistent and widespread doubts entertained 
about the accuracy of the scentific descnp- 
tions, which seemed often enough to be at 
variance with the experience of looking. 
Kemp has confined himself to a considere- 
tion of the written science of art and the efforts 
of artists to apply it, understandably, but none 
the less restrictingly, avoiding any systematic 
attempt to deduce from the visual record a ful 
ler range of imitative techniques and devices— 
although he does have a great deal to say about 
mdividual examples of practice which can be 
shown to have been in some kind of conscious 
relanon to theory (including those which 
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manifest either a critical or a confused 
response). He ıs, of course, fully aware of the 
ramifications of studio wisdom and of its 
fascinating and complex relationship with 
percepton. Yet while he offers a good many 
original insights into both studio lore and the 
psychology of perception, they are inevitably 
subordinated to the central, intellectual focus 
and thrust of the narrative 

Kemp’s main sources are writings (by artists 
and others) dealing ether directly with the 
applications of science for the artist (e g., by 
Piero della Francesca and Vignola) or, more 
generally, with the science of vision 
(Guidobaldo dei Monte’s Perspectivae libri sex or 
Newton’s Optices)—although a number of 
texts, such as those of Leonardo, fall mto both 
categories. Individual artists end their pictures 
are for the most part only discussed if there 1s 
unequivocal written or strong circumstantial 
evidence that they were involved in the process 
either as authors (e.g, Piero), documented 
enthustasts (e.g., Uccello), readers (e.g, 
Velarquez) or afiaonados of technical devices 
such as the camera obscura (e.g., Vermeer). 
Even so, the book 1s extremely long and one of 
its great strengths 1s its succession of detailed 
amalyses of an unprecedented wealth of 
mdividual texts, artists and pictures. It is 
encyclopaedic m its range but, unlike most 
reference works, also bristles with new insights 
and evaluanons 

Above all Kemp provides us with a refresh- 
ingly lengthy perspective on the whole topic of 
art and science, effectively demonstrating that 
many of the breakthroughs customarily assoc 
ated with an advanced stage in the tradition 
actually had a long gestaton period, and 
sometimes even an unequivocal if less 
obviously signposted previous exstence 
Thus, for example, the law of the simultaneous 
contrast of colours enunciated by Eugène 
Chevreul in 1839 mcorporated a number of 
observations which (the attentive reader of 
Kemp’s earlier pages will know) had 
previously been made by other wnters 
(Leonardo, Aguilonius, Testelm) and which 
also seem to have informed the practice of 
some of the finest colounsts (such as Rubens). 
Similarly, Kemp shows that the quest for the 
philosophers’ stone of objective accuracy 
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culminated ın first black and white, then col- 
our, photography, both of which had a long 
line of descent—the former rooted ın the trad 
tions of perspectival and optical mvestigation 
(and the devices, such as perspective machines 
and the camera obscura, which they spawned), 
the latter precipitated in the second half of the 
nineteenth century by Maxwell and Du 
Haron’s awareness of the protracted attempts 
to isolate the primaries of light and establish 
their relation to those of pigment—a debate 
which stretches back to the earliest, barely 
noticeable formulation of a theory of three pre- 
mary colours (for pigment) by Robert Boyle in 
1664. The latter was clearly based on what had 
become common knowledge among artists, 
and Kemp i good at artauatmg, while 
scrupulous m not trying to force, the con 
stantly shifting pattern of reciprocity between 
theory and practice. 

He also offers a number of penetrating 
assessments of the relationship between artists’ 
perspectrval techniques and those deployed in 
astronomy, cartography, fortificanon, ballis- 
tcs and calculating devices, arguing convinc- 
ingly that there 1s no strong evidence of 
fifteenth-century artists’ perspective influenc- 
ing eather astronomy or cartography, and that a 
fertile interplay between all the sciences and 
applied sciences concerned with perspectival 
projection only began to emerge im the seven- 
teenth century, when the pamters’ geometry 
had been thoroughly absorbed, through the 
writings of del Monte and others, mto the 
mainstream of mathematical theory 

Another problem about which Kemp is 
deeply thought-provoking 1s the central one of 
the actual and perceived shortcomings of the 
perspectival techniques themselves. Long 
before Vignola and Dant demonstrated in 1583 
that the two hotly debated alternative systems 
of perspective (the intersection and distance 
pomt methods) were equally valid and had dif- 
ferent advantages and disadvantages, Leonardo 
had become convinced of the limitations of 
petspectival projection. Indeed it had never 
been more than a convement convention 
(although an extremely enabling one), whose 
arbitrary relation to the shifting and complex 
processes of actual vision 1s implicit in Kemp's 
fascmating observation that the same result can 
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. be obtamed m any number of geometrical 
ways— which resulted in a proliferation of con- 
structional systems in seventeenth-century 
treatises. In practice, nearly all artists were, as 
Kemp shows, unwilling to be bound by it 
strictures as well as its complications, usually 
using abbreviated techniques and according 
due weight to the role of mtmtion m the pro- 
cess of spatial defmition But the extent of their 
liberation from the perspectival ımperative 
varied, from Cigoli’s caunous advocacy of a 
degree of modest licence to a Michelangelo ora 
Lebrun’s imperious espousal of the judgement 
of the eye alone. 

The discrepancies between a monocular 
system deploying straght lines (and unrespor- 
sive to the perspectival properties of light and 
colour) and the rovmg, binocular explorations 
of actual vison, meant that some sort of 
accommodation had to be struck. Occasion- 
ally, as in the case of Piero della Francesca, this 
involved treating the geometrical projection as 
an aesthetic denominator to which everything 
else in the picture had to be attuned. More 
frequently, the efforts of artists to reconcile 
theory, observation and aesthetics resulted in a 
great variety of more or less successful 
compromises. 

But we should not underestumate the extent 
to which the proliferation of books on perspec- 
tive during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies stimulated artists to a much more assured 
and conscientious investigation of what Kemp 
at one point refers to as ‘the strange dynamics 
of perspectival geometry’. Indeed even in a 
school such as that of the seventeenth-century 
Netherlands, conventionally renowned for its 
empirical approach to nature, he argues con- 
vinangly that the written word probably 
played an important part in educating the arns- 
tic eye. 

In a brief but concentrated coda Kemp 
reasserts his purpose in the book as having been 
predominantly descriptive: ‘a form of intellec- 
tual “pomting”’ which, if its positivist limr 
tations are appreciated, none the less ‘provides 
the basic tool for the historian’. This is trium- 
phantly the case. But he is m some ways selling 
himself short. Por he here raises many issues 
regarding the nature of causation and concern- 
ing the relationship of art to science, society 
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and perception which are already implicit (or 
embedded) in the mam text. Among them 1s 
the important question of whether artistic 
perspective was a period-specific convention or 
whether it has a privileged relation to the way 
we ‘really see’ the world ‘and was, like the law 
of gravitation, waiting to be discovered’ The 
latter possibility has come increasingly under 
the microscope of perceptual psychologists, 
and a recent book deserves special mention for 
the way m which it explores this topic along- 
side a range of related ones: D. M. Parker and 
J. B. Derggowski’s luad and thought-provok- 
mg Perception and Artistic Style (Amsterdam, 
1990). One of their many stimulating sugges- 
tions is that perceptual experiences (such as 
peripheral vision) may in some measure 
account for the distortions favoured by some 
artists (¢.g., Céranne). It ıs certainly possible 
that perceptual processes have played an 
important part in the formulation of artistic 
styles m all periods, and this ıs one line of 
enquiry that will, one hopes, be pursued in the 
future. It is also a slight pity that Kemp did not 
carry his analysis of perspective forward mto 
the era of Cézanne and Cubism, when the age- 
old wrestlmg match between the perceptual 
and the conceptual m the articulation of space 
reached its climax. Yet it was probably only by 
keeping a tight rein on the scope of his already 
very full discussion that he has been able to 
make such an outstanding contribution to 
intellectual history. 

JOHN GASH 
University of Aberdeen 


Philosophical Hermeneutics and Literary Theory 
By jom WHINSHEDMER. Yale U P. 1991. pp. 
173. £12.95. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL modus operandi of Hans- 

Georg Gadamer have often invoked two types 

of response m the Anglo-Saxon reader. Many 

have welcomed his open style with it 
avoidance of the dense philosophical 
terminology penetrable only to those 
immersed in the Teutonic tradition. The 
civility of Gadamer’s writing has promoted the 
not uncommon perception that his work 


speaks directly without need of commentary. 
The other response is more irritated. It laments 
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the absence of logical thoroughness. Without 
doubt the latter is superficially the case for, 
consistent with his evocation of conversation as 
the appropnate model for hermeneutic under- 


standing, Gadamer has an unnerving habit of 
breaking off from an argument. Both respon- 
ses are, however, indicative of only partal 
truths. Regarding the first response, Gadamer’s 
stylistic openness is Heideggerian in mode: 
every point disclosed places another m shadow. 
After all, 1s it not Gadamer who insists agamst 
Dernda that semantic surplus endlessly 
enriches the task of interpretation rather than 
rendering the quest for a final mterpretation 
endlessly futile? Concerning the second 
response, of course, Gadamer wanders 
unsystematically unfoldmg of his position. 
One would not expect otherwise from a 
thinker who is as ‘Against Method’ m the 
humanities as Paul Feyerabend resists its sway 
m the sciences. Yet this is not to say that 
Gadames’s thought ıs not underpinned by a 
systemic nexus of concepts for it most certamly 
15 

It ıs one of the achievements of Joel Wans- 
heimer’s research into Gadamer’s philosophy 
that he has revealed the implicit extensiveness 
of Gadamer’s reasonmg. It 1s as if he has taken 
the latter’s injunction that ‘nterpretauon must 
go beyond itself’ quite to heart. In his last 
book, Gadamers Hermeneutic. A Reading of 
“Truth and Method’ (1985), Weinshemmet’s 
introductory essay cmitically engaged 
Gadamer’s treatment of the Naturs—Geisteswis- 
senschaften distncton. He not only disman- 
tled the positivistic assumptions underwntung 
the demarcation but did so in such a way as to 
prompt Gadamer to comment on how Wems 
heamer had expanded the debate beyond his 
own treatment of it Wemsheimer not only 
‘kept the conversation going” but extended its 
boundanes A similar expansion is achieved in 
his new book Philosophical Hermeneutics and 
Literary Theory. 

A glance through Chapter One might sug- 
gest another synoptic view of hermeneutic 
theory since Schleiermacher. Yet withm 
hermeneutic literature, synoptic introductions, 
whether they be Gadamer’s treatment of 
romantic hermeneutics in Truth and Method or 
Ricoeur's reappraisal of Dilthey’s impact on 
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Heidegger in his Hermeneutics and the Social 
Sciences, have become de riguewr and not 
without reason. Having turned its back on 
foundattonalism and shunned the decontex- 
tualized abstracnons of analytic thought, 
philosophical hermeneutics, like Humboldt’s 
view of language, ‘originates’ in reflecting upon 
the histoncal debates that constitute its unfold- 
mg. Gadamer is particularly conscious how 
engaging with tradition is no mere conserva- 
tism but entails a critical responsibility to grap- 
ple with and re-vitalire the issues which 
nurture it and one’s cultural being. It ıs a pity 
that in his historical synopsis of hermeneutics’ 
development, Wemsaheaamer does not move 
beyond Paul Ricoeur. The contributions of 
Marquard, Vattimo and Franck to contempor- 
ary hermeneutic debate sadly are omitted. 

Wemsheimer’s second chapter ‘What is 
Philosophical about Philosophical Hermen- 
eutics’ takes up an issue that Gadamer has more 
spoken than written of: the relationship 
between the operational concerns of an art 
historian and hermeneutnc reflecton itself 
Gadamer’s answer has been both unequivocal 
and yet somewhat Kantan Hermeneunc 
reflection meditates upon the pre-conditions of 
critical interpretation rather than determines its 
course. Weinsheimer adopts a similar posture 
utliring Hirsch’s dismissal of the relevance of 
metaphysics to interpretation as a straw man 
and then overwhelms it with one of Gadamer’s 
adaptions of Hegel’s stances. Hegel holds sub- 
jectivity to be shaped by substantive historical 
actuality and that the task of understanding is 
to grasp that which is objective m the subjec- 
tve As Weimsheimer aptly remarks, 
“Hermeneutics is a passion’, an openmg up of 
oneself philosophically to all that has shaped 
one culturally. 

The third chapter entails a welcome discus- 
sion of ‘Kant and the Aesthetics of History’. 
Though Heidegger regarded his study of 
Kant’s metaphysics as one of the major coping 
stones of his own hermeneutic, Kant’s role in 
providing much of hermeneutics’ initial con- 
ceptual architecture has been neglected. Mak- 
kreel’s recent study, Imagination and 
Interpretation in Kant, amends this to an extent 
as does Wemsheimer, who shows the 
fundamental importance of Kant to Gadamer’s 
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philosophical hermeneutics. On the one hand, 
Kant’s relegation of aesthetics to subjective 
feeling divorces art from ‘knowledge’ in a 
manner Gadamer finds abhorrent and yet, in 
his attempts to consolidate the aesthetic revolu- 
tion achieved by Heidegger’s emphasis upon 
the perceptual primacy of meanmg, Gadamer 
paradoxically deploys against Kantian disin- 
terestedness a variant of the Kantian judgemen- 
Kant’s insistence that concepts without mtu 
tions are empty and intuitions without com 
cepts are blind 1s crucial to Gadamer’s notion of 
the fusion of horizons. The experience of 
meaningfulness entails both the illumination of 
an individual work by the general histoncally 
evolved structures of significance and the ept- 
phany of those general structures im that par- 
ticular work. Just as the seminal role of 
Schleermacher in the development of 
hermeneutics is now better appreciated, a re- 
appraisal of Kant’s impact in the field is needed. 
By far the most exacting chapter is devoted 
to the thess ‘A Word is Not A Sign’. It 
explores the task of ‘describing the nature of 
language 2s Gadamer conceives it’ (p. 88). 
Contrasting Gadamer’s positon with Cas- 
sirer’s, Weinsheimer argues that whereas signs 
have an arbitrary designation and are capable of 
referring to different meanings outside them- 
selves, a symbol is what it means. Yet it is not 
merely self-referential since like an allegory it 
too pomts to a meaning beyond itself But then 
be remarks that 2 word whose utterance is 
bound to an (ideational) wodd of meaning is 
not just a sign of that meaningfulness but has a 
meaning itself, uw co-extensive with brmgmg 
that meaning into presence. Thus, a symbol ıs 
always the same as and yet different from what 
it symbolizes. ‘If Gadamer over-emphasises the 
sameness, coincidence, continuity and unity of 
the word with what it words—that is, if he 
stresses the ways im which words are like 
images and symbols he does so by way of a 
corrective: for nobody disputes the arbitrarr 
ness of the sign’ (p 101). Here Weinsheimer 
gets to the inner sanctum of Gadamer’s philo- 
sophy but remains too awestruck for he makes 
no attempt to thmk beyond his mentor. 
Weinsheimer’s study of Gadamer’s 
philosophical hermeneutics mvites not so much 


criticism as soliats the demre for further 
debate. Firstly, he exhibits a generally favour- 
able disposition towards Gadamer as a ‘con- 
servative thinker’ but there are aspects of 
Gadamer’s operation which are far from con- 
foundatons, his rejection of final interpretation 
thought are features shared by post-modem 
thought. More significant is that, unlike politi- 
cal conservatism which secks to preserve an 
ihom from the past, Gadamer never does. 
Much rather he will critically confront classic 
receptions of Ancient Philosophy in order to 
conserve the ‘issues’ that underwrite earlier 
debates. In the manner of Heidegger’s Destruk- 
fion, he is concerned to dismantle the tradi- 
tional receptions of the past in order to enliven 
the issues that animated it but (like Humboldt) 
to the end of criticizing the limitations of 
present interpretations. Secondly, although 
many of Wemsheimer’s comments on 
Gadamer’s hermeneutics are suggestive they 
tend to go off at half-cock. He never lets him- 
self off the leash of inteligent commentary m 
order to think wider issues through. The argu- 
ment in Chapter Three that Gadamer wants to 
surpass the restrictiveness of Kant’s stance that 
historical particulars can never be fully sub- 
sumable within historical categories with the 
thesis that ‘every historical phenomenon is of 
potential cognitrve value’ is perfectly correct. 
And yet a great deal more than re-statement 
and exegesis 1s required to sustain it. 

Adomo, for example, would mde with Kant 
in arguing that art’s incisive critical power 
resides within its ability always to clude com- 
plete illimimation by hermeneutic mterprete- 
tion. Gadamer’s riposte to Adorno might have 
been consmdered. Thirdly, Wemsheimer’s 
suggestion thet hermeneutics is a passion 1s as 
profound 2 truth as it is a profoundly mislead- 
mg half-truth. In suggesting that hermeneutics 
is a passion, Weinsheimer draws an analogy 
between the passion of Christ (the acceptance 
of his fate on the cross) and Hegel’s view 
(which Gadamer tends to accept) that under- 
standing entails 2 consciousness of the objective 
in the subjective, of gaining insight into how 
one’s particular individuality is moulded by the 
objective forces of history. This much is true. 
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Yet it is profoundly untrue to suggest that pas- 
sto is all that hermeneutics 1s. It 1s also, to con- 
tinue Wemsheimer’s§ religious analogy, 
sacrificio. The very life of those ‘issues’ and 
‘questions’ which sustains the traditions which 
shape and mould us depends ultimately upon 
our willingness to engage with and give of our- 
selves to them. Without the sacrifice of our 
creativity traditions will not renew themselves, 
wither and die. What is missing from the equa- 
tion of hermeneutics with passio is the necess- 
ary counter-balance of Nietrschean self- 
sacrificing creativity. To revert to Gadamer’s 
less heady examples, if one 1s not prepared to 
jom in and give of oneself in ‘the cultural con- 
versation that t mankind’ (Oakeshott), that 
conversation will fall mlent. Perhaps the 
greatest value of Wemsheimer’s luad and 
thought-provoking study of Gadamer is that it 
pomts to the necessity of standing up in the face 
of the classic and the canon and speaking for 
ourselves for paradoxically only in so domg 
can we guarantee that others might speak after 


us. 


NICHOLAS DAVHY 
Cardiff Institute 


The Teaching of Values: Caring and Appreciation. 
By JAMES L. JARRETT. Routledge. 1991. pp. 
248. £12.99; dothbound, £35.00. 

IN THE nineteen fifoes and nineteen mxtes, 

when educational theorists had come (but so 

slowly) to realize that Britsh society had at last 
become largely indifferent to religion (or 
certamly to the claims and demands of institu 
tional religion) the attempt was made to replace 
reigious education with moral education. 
Indoctrination (which was always religious 
indoctrination) was held to be a bad thing. The 
post-war age, so it was believed by many, was 
to be an age of post-atheist enlightenment 
bringing egalitarianism and toleration as its gift 
to the new world. Hence the need to predicate 
personal moral decisions and wider soao-cthi- 
cal considerations upon a foundation other than 
that traditionally provided by religious dogma. 

The attempt faled, m the mam, not only 

because the New Enlightenment did not in fact 

come (indeed, withm a generation we were to 
be faced with a growing, and influential, rel- 


gious fundamentalism and arrogant bigotry 
bent upon destroying the theological freedoms 
which flowered briefly m the sxnes) but also, 
and not least, because the theory and practice of 
much moral education was so dull and mnim- 
agmative. At least it could be said of doctrinaire 
RE that ıt had some good stories! In itself, the 
teaching of values, which was the principal aim 
of moral education, should have the highest of 
priorities in a school As Jarrett puts it, what 
the school should do ıs not merely to enable 
children to become knowledgeable but above 
all to open up for them ‘whole rich worlds of 
experienceable values’. The question was then, 
and still is, how this should be done. British 
moral education has not notably provided the 
way. 

James Jarrett’s book, written for American 
parents and teachers, does provide a way It 1s 
not a ‘how-to’ manual nor does it seek to 
establish 2 theoretical base. It serves rather to 
‘open up... new possibilities for consideration 
than to establish a tightly drawn position’. For 
once the blurb does not rate expectations 
which the book does not fulfil. In settmg out to 
place the teaching of values ‘within a 
philosophical, psychological and social frame- 
work’ it examines ‘different kinds of values, 
focusing on moral and aesthetic values, but also 
looking at the clusters of values surrounding 
work and play, fmendship and love, and know- 
ledge itself It shows how these values relate to 
each other, and demonstrates how they can be 
taught’ In this general aim this excellent book 
succeeds remarkably well. In one respect it 
inevitably fails. The author poses two rhetor- 
cal questions: ‘Can values be taught without 
mdoctnnation and ethnocentncity?’ and ‘Can 
learning to care and appreciate become more 
important than learning to know?’ One is led 
to assume that the answer is Yes to both ques- 
tions As to the second, Jarrett, followmg 
Dewey, argues convinangly that ends and 
means cannot be separated. The way one 
achieves one’s ends inevitably determmes the 
nature of those ends. As Dewey put it, educa- 
ton 1s not a means to living ‘but 1s identical 
with the operation of living a life which 1s fruit- 
ful and mherently sigmficant’. Thus values are 
more important than knowledge for they 
determine the uses to which that knowledge 1s 
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put. As to the first question Jarrett ts not so 
convinemg. For what is indoctrination? If you 
impose your doctrine upon me, even if you do 
so because you sincerely believe it to be for my 
good, then that 1s indoctrinaton, and that 1s 
invariably a bad thing But if I impose my doc- 
trme upon you knowing, with equal sincemity, 
that ıt ıs for your own good, then I would most 
strongly resist the charge that I am mdoctrinat- 
ing youl Thus, one of Jarrett’s prncipal argu- 
ments is that ‘ethical development can be 
furthered and promoted by the inclusion m the 
curniculum of fairy tales, stories, plays, and 
novels that have a prosocial, pro-individuality 
cast’ (p. 166). The Achilles’ Heel of this argu- 
ment 1s obvious. Indoctrination by selection of 
teaching materials by however open a liberal is 
sull indoctrination. But the author should not 
be belaboured for falling into this hole. It lies m 
the path of us all and traps most of us! 

The book deals, in turn, with the relation 
ship of the moral and the ethical by exploring 
what it means to speak of a ‘moral kind of 
value’; with the nature of the aesthetic and thus 
with what it means to speak of an ‘aesthetic 
kind of value’, and with the relationship 
between the ethical and the sesthetic in the 
determmation of ethical development. A final 
section briefly considers the value of know- 
ledge, values at work, and ‘the crowning 
values’ of friendship and love. 

There 1s space here only to draw particular 
attention to Jarrett’s four chapters in Part N, 
The aesthetic kind of value, The truth value in art, 
Art as communication, expression, and embodiment, 
and Appreciation. To the readers of this Journal 
there may be nothing new here, but the 
familiar 1s presented ın an attractive, if partal, 
way. Inevitably, in a short book dealing with 
mich an immense topic, many arguments are 
introduced but not followed through. Thus, 
for example, Jarrett argues that the trammg of 
sensory acuteness, and its appreciation, is a 
most important school task. However, ‘sens- 
ing —that ıs, noticmg and attending to the sen- 
sory qualites around one, developing a 
sensitivity to their nuances, their relations and 
combinahons—is somethmg the average 
teacher feels untrained to teach and perhaps 1s 
herself ill-equipped by personal experience of 
that kind as well’ Yet should we not be 
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encouraging children to delight m their senses 
and to love them for themselves as Anstotle 
urged? But is there a ‘truth value’ m these sen- 
sory experiences’? Therefore, 1s there a ‘truth 
value’ in art? If so, how do we determine this 
value? Without developing a philosophy of aes- 
thetic experience (and with hardly a mention of 
any Briush philosophers of art other than Her- 
bert Read) Jarrett nevertheless promotes the 
notion that great art is describable by the words 
‘beautiful’ and ‘true’ though ‘the truth it affords 
ts of a very different kind from any that can be 
called informational, factual and literal’. Yes 
mdeed, but how different? Is ‘truth’ so easily 
divisible? And how is this truth commun- 
cated? Jarrett asks, ‘When someone makes 
something and another person responds to it, 
what is being communicated? An idea? A 
thought? An insight? A feeling? An attitude?’ Is 
art, as Tolstoy believed, a means by which a 
man ‘hands on to others feelings he has lrved 
through, and that others are mfected by these 
feelings and also experience them’? Is art a 
transaction from creator to recipsent? Is it a 
‘spreading of the word’? Or conversely, is art a 
dialogue with the viewer or reader as certainly 
an mterpreter and even perhaps a collaborator 
in the experience which is the art work? 
Jarrett provides no new answers to these 
ancient and very current questions, but he 
reformulates the questions in an attractive way. 
Teachers who would take the aesthetic aware- 
ness of their pupils with genuine seriousness 
will be encouraged by reading this book. 
MICHAEL AUSTIN 
Southwell Diocesan Education Committee 


Creativity, Culture and Values By sawæLNY J. 
PAOLINI. Peter Lang. 1990. pp. 214. £26.00. 
Tus i5 a collecnon of nine essays which deal, m 
various ways and from various perspectives, 
with a number of issues associated with artistic 
creativity. Many of the issues are touched upon 
m the first essay, which can be regarded as 
something of an introduction to the others. 
The essay includes a very bref sketch of 
theories of creativity m Plato, Anstotle, Freud, 
and Maritain; a contrast between Eastern and 
Western conceptions of creatuvity; socal and 
personal factors which foster or inhibit 
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creativity; and the phenomenon of group 
creativity. The second essay looks also at the 
post-structuralist displacement of creativity 
from the artist to the reader. Shirley Paolmi 1s 
opposed to this displacement, but she 1s 
prepared to attribute to readers what she calls a 
‘secondary’ creative process 

The essays that follow are a heterogeneous 
bunch, which do not always focus clearly upon 
the matters sketched out m the first two One 
essay examines the use of dream m Dante’s La 
Divina Commedia, and interprets Beatrice and 
Virgil as Jungian archetypes. Another essay 
examines the oneirical character of Kafka’s 
Metamorphosis, and its creative use of opposi- 
tions between nightmare and reality, isolation 
and community, and rejection and love. 
Another compares and contrasts illustrations of 
Dante made by William Blake and Salvador 
Dalf. Another looks at the relations between 
freedom and ‘creativity’ (or, strictly speaking, 
personal fulfilment) m Solzhenitsyn and 

One of the best of the essays, Chapter 7, is a 
discussion of creativity in Dante and Joyce. 
These two wniters had many common con- 
cerns and charactenstics: Thomism, enle, 
cultural identity, and the struggle for personal 
fulfilment through art. Paolini explores these 
parallels with conviction and thoroughness, 
and looks also at the archetypes m the Com 
media and the Portrait, and the light that they 
cast upon the two modes of creativity: Joyce 
who rejected the values of his society in favour 
of his mdrviduality, Dante who found a 
transcendent identity within these values. 

An eighth essay looks at representations of 
Hawan in Mark Twam and James Michener. 
The ninth and last compares two recent 
Chinese novels about women. In one, the pro- 
tagonist uses her creativity to manipulate 
others; m the other, she uses her creativity to 
survive. 

The problem with the book, taken as a 
whole, is that it has no sustained focus. 
Individual essays, or sections of essays, are 
interesting enough, and Paolmi 1s clearly a 
literary critic of some distinction. But none of 
it sheds much, or enough, hght upon the pr- 
mary subject-matter, creativity m literature. 
Purthermore, at least two conceptions of 
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creativity jostle uncomfortably together, with 
no indication that the author is sufficiently alert 
to the difference or, at any rate, suffiaently 
interested m the difference to exploit it 
systematically One conception is of creativity 
as a factor involved in the prosecution of mtel- 
lectual and artistic enterprises. The other is of 
creativity as a factor involved m human 
behaviour. It is in the latter sense that 
Chomsky, for instance, says that language per- 
formance 1s ‘creative’, or that Ivan Denisovitch 
responds ‘creatively’ to conditions m the prison 
camp. This is creativity as an element in the 
human condition: creativity, therefore, as a 
theme in literature. 

The creativity present m the origin of 
literature 1s an altogether different or, at the 
very least, a more specialized, matter. Human 
making, poesis, is presumably creative 
whenever it nvolves something more than just 
following rules. The ‘something more’ can be 
called creativity. It is not at all dear, however, 
just what it consists in. Creativity must be dis- 
tinguished from originality, since a 
catastrophic failure to obey the rules, ending in 
a complete muddle, can be just as ‘orginal’ as a 
work of genius. Creativity 1s not the same as 
uniqueness either. William McGonagall ıs 
certainly unique, but it is his unparalleled lack 
of creative ability which strikes the reader with 
such memorable force. Creativity, finally, ıs an 
evaluative concept, often used to indicate, m a 
vague kind of way, that something is worth 
paying attention to. In fact, it is arguable that 
this ıs all that it means, that creativity means 
just the ability to produce interesting and valu- 
able artefacts, theories, and texts. 

The mtriguing question 1s why some people, 
and not others, are able to do this on a large 
scale. This question, about the roots of 
creativity (as we may continue to call ıt) in the 
personality, is the one aspect of the whole 
problematic that Paolm: gives real attention to. 
But she docs not attend to it at sufficent 
length, or in sufficient depth, or with sufficient 
thoroughness. The promise of the first two 
chapters is not borne out. Ths is a great pity, 
since there are important matters here which 
do not receive enough discussion either in acs- 
thetics or in literary theory. Paolim’s book is 
good enough as a collection of literary essays 
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but as an exploration of creativity it is 
HUGH BREDIN 


Queen’s University, Belfast 


From Fantasy to Faith. The Philosophy of Religion 
and Twentieth-Century Literature. By D. Zz. 
PHILLIPS. Macmillan. 1991. pp. 224. Paper- 
bound, no price given. 

Tuss LATEST offermg from D. Z. Phillips is hard 

to classify, although it is perhaps in this diff- 

culty that we find its interest. By discussing the 
work of over twenty authors he attempts to 
remstate the God whom many thought dead, 
suggesting that those who have disenfranchised 

Him got hold of the wrong end of the stick. 

There are authors we would expect to find: 

Elot, Larkin, Wiesel and R. S. Thomas; and 

others of whom we may have never have 

heard, such as Caradog Evans and Flannery 

O'Connor. Greene and Gide do not get a men- 

tion, and we are treated to a helping of typo- 

graphical errors larger than we are used to, but 

one cannot have everything, even under a 

sacramental sky 

Phillips’s book discusses the fall of God from 
human grace, and then suggests a better foot- 
ing on which to stand Him. This ts a work of 
Literary Criticism written by a philosopher 
who believes in God. While he mtermingles 
Theology and Philosophy, and so has some- 
thing for readers familiar with these disciplines, 
this should be seen mainly as a work of Literary 
Criticism. The theology 1s implied, the crite 
cism perceptive, but the philosophy is scat- 
tered. It may be possible to be dispassionate 
about this book, but I suspect that if one 1s not 
a behever in the first place this will not impress; 
and if one does believe it will be no more than a 
fasanatng book. But it will mot be heavy- 
going, even if once is not familiar with the liter- 
ary material discussed. Phillips very thought- 
fully summarizes works with which he does 
not expect us to be familiar, and has a good 
sense of the relatrve fame of the authors he 
discusses. 

Our problem, says the author, 1s ‘not how to 
escape from God, but how to find him’ (p. 2), 
and so we ‘have to struggle, in our own day, to 
find what an authentic religious voice might be’ 


(p. 8) Hence Phillips begins with Hhiot’s 
maxim that ‘last year's words belong to last 
year's language’, thus accepting the challenge 
to language and religion thrown up by the 
Modern World 

God used to be a superstition, but by getting 
rid of the heaven which He seemed to inhabit at 
the end of L. Frank Baum’s Yellow Brick 
Road, we can gam hold of the earth. And if 
heaven—albeit fantastical—has to go, so does 
the Immortal Soul Wallace Stevens—a ‘poet of 
acceptance’ (p. 28) has no difficulty with the 
apparent completeness of earthly life, and the 
advantages of removing the clutter which God 
leaves behind. Philip Larkin says that there is 
nothing else to say—that the only truth is that 
there im’t any, but this leaves us with some 
philosophy to do, because we still have the 
phenomenon of Ethics. 

Without a God, it might be said that we have 
no rules of life to follow, and we can quite 
happily shrug our shoulders at any to which we 
are expected to adhere. Pirandello’s play The 
Rules of the Game is taken to demonstrate that if 
one has no sense of nght or wrong, one 
becomes likes a hollow egg—an empty shell. 
Perhaps we can still create ethical codes 
(although Phillips does not discuss how), but 
even if we do, we may end up like Beckett's 
Vladimir and Estragon who only have words 
to descnbe their emptiness, and for whom 
repentance 1s nothing more than a ‘matter of 
calculated prudence’ (p. 77). 

But Phillips believes that there is a2 
fundamental problem with the recent history 
of the Philosophy of Religion; which s that it 
has focused on the wrong thmgs The God 
with which the authors he discusses in the first 
half of his book deal ıs not the God Phillips 
believes in, and so he is mclined to support the 
extermination of the ‘vile and creeping normal 
religious language’ (p. 82) with which he has so 
far dealt, because he believes that there is a 
better way of talking about God which neither 
sets Him up as unbelievable; nor renders Him 
prone to the kind of attacks He has sustained 
this century A lme of reasoning can be traced 
which shows the unnecessity and folly of rele 
gious belief, but one does not necessarily accept 
the premisses from which such a line extends 

The alternative, for Phillips, consists in a 
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God who owes us nothing; who can have no 
demands made of Him. “The relentless change 
of the seasons which for Larkin, showed 
nothing, here reveals that the self is not the 
centre of the world’ (p. 209). Philosophers of 
Religion have failed to see that ‘the notion of 
God’s will does not transcend, but 1s born of an 


appreciation of what is mexplicable m human 
life’ (p. 210). They have started in the wrong 
place and have drawn the wrong conclusions; 
but have done the great service of removing the 
God whom many believed some worshipped. 


GORDON J GILES 


Magdalene College, Cambridge 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, British Journal of Aesthetics: 
DEAR SIR, 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on Matthew Rampley’s review of my 
volume, The Arts, a Social Perspective, in your issue of July 1991. 

Rampley’s review notes his ‘confusion’ on the diagrams, an integral aspect of the 
presentation, for ‘nearly all lacked any useful purpose’, especially the Comprehensive 
Model for Arts Within Society. Most of the diagrams were inserted merely to help the 
reader to understand where he was at any given point in the total analysis. The 
‘comprehensive’ model, however, provided the skeleton for the entire analysis of the 
book. No wonder that the critic found the book ‘disappointing’, for without under- 
standing the large model he missed entirely the writer’s purpose, or indeed, the nature 
of a major tool in current social science. 

This type of model in sociology is an attempt to present, on a given area of interest, 
both a macrocosmic and microcosmic view of an interest, and the location of its 
constituent ‘elements’ or points of concern provides a possibility for developing rela- 
tionships. The middle-ground of analysis—a flow from the general to the particular and 
the reverse—has always been the most difficult of problems for social analysis. The 
nature of my comprehensive model, and perhaps its major contribution, is that aside 
from the elements of the arts—creation, distribution, consumption, education—the 
model can be applied to analysis of the sciences, religion, or any other interest or 
institution. A sensitive criticism should, therefore, be based on the judgement as to 
whether the present work on the arts has gained from the application of such a model. 
And conversely, whether the model’s usefulness vis-à-vis the arts has contributed to 
other areas of concern. 

As an example of these views, the presence of one element or point on the model is 
‘nation-world’. This led me to refer at some length to the Kodály music-education 
approach, for it is a remarkable blend of national and international dynamics. However, 
Rampley finds this discussion irrelevant. There is another illustration on the same 
pomt, namely, analyses and summaries of national arts policies prepared for the 
Council of Europe; this discussion is not even noted in the review, although on re- 
reading the report of a world-renowned sociologist-musicologist who read the manu- 
script for the publisher, I find his opinion that this chapter is ‘without parallel in the 
existing literature’. 

An example of the critic’s views on substantive matters is his observation on the 
importance of such topics as the relationship of the arts to economics and to tech- 
nology; he claims that the volume fails even to ‘acknowledge in passing the existence of 
such debates’. I agree fully with the importance of these issues, and refer him respect- 
fully, on economics, to pages 87-9, also to page 21 on ‘issues for economists’, to pages 
86 and 91 on the ‘economic values of art’, and to page 85 on the ‘new economics and 
arts’. As to technology, the reader is invited to examine pages 162, 232, and a section of 
Chapter 13, tatled ‘technology and the future’. 


Respectfully, DR MAX KAPLAN, 
Rt. 1, Box 108, Senoia, Georgia 30276, USA. 
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RUBY MEAGER (1916-1992) aa 


THE DEATH of Ruby Meager in February 1992 saddened all those who knew 
her. Ruby was a founder member of the British Society of Aesthetics, tireless 
in her dedication, and unstintingly giving her time to the Executive Commit- 
tee on which she served over thirty years. She saw the Society grow from a 
mere fledgling to maturity, and her work for it provided much of the stability 
and continuity to which we have become accustomed. Four successive 
Presidents and many Secretaries have relied on her support and advice. She 
rarely missed a meeting of the Society, and her active presence at all of the 
Society’s Annual Conferences in London gave a distinctive flavour to these 
occasions. Ruby Meager also represented British aesthetics at several interna- 
tional Conferences and Congresses. She was widely known to, and highly 
respected by, a community of scholars and students of aesthetics all over the 
world. Many of them have been exposed to her influence at some time in their 
lives. For Ruby was an inspired teacher who left her mark on generations of 
students. 

Ruby Meager impressed all those who knew her by her absolute integrity as 
a thinker, and by her real passion for philosophy. In her long and distinguished 
career, she taught in the University of London for many years. She retired 
from Birkbeck College as Reader in Philosophy in 1981, having moved there 
in 1967 from Bedford College where she was Lecturer in Philosophy. Her 
Oxford years brought her into contact with many of the philosophers who 
taught and studied there in the years immediately after the war, in a period of 
great philosophical excitement and development. Ruby had won a scholarship 
to Somerville already before the war, and she returned, after having served in 
the WAAF during the war, graduated with a First in Philosophy and then 
proceeded to a B.Phil. (1951-53). J. L. Austin was her supervisor, but the 
greatest influence on her was P. F. Strawson, whom she referred to as ‘the 
master’ as long as I knew her. Her friends and contemporaries of these Oxford 
years remember the Ruby who discussed philosophy into the early hours, who 
attracted fellow students to gather around her, who was deeply engaged in the 
philosophical quest—and who wanted to change the world for the better. And 
her abiding interest in Kant also goes back to these Oxford years. As A. 
Phillips Griffiths recalls, Ruby and he met once a week for two years to read 
first the Critique of Pure Reason, then the Critique of Judgement together. Ruby 
remained an admiring but not uncritical defender of Kant all her life. In her 
retirement, I found her going to German classes, the reason being that she felt 
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she had to keep on trying to improve her understanding of Kant and, if 
possible, to make a better job of translating the Third Critique than had so far 
been done. 

She taught over a wide area; epistemology and metaphysics were early on 
joined by aesthetics in which she excelled. Her wide knowledge and keen 
philosophical intelligence found in aesthetics an abiding interest and constant 
challenge. Her first publication, ‘The Uniqueness of a Work of Art’ (PAS 
1958/59), is a minor classic in the field and contributed significantly to the 
growing awareness that aesthetics might have to be taken seriously in 
mainstream philosophy. In 1966, she spoke on ‘Seeing Paintings’ at the Joint 
Session of the Aristotelian Society and Mind Association (PAS Supp Vol XL, 
1966). The British Journal of Aesthetics contains most of what she wrote for 
publication: “The Sublime and the Obscene’ (Vol. 4, 1964), ‘Clive Bell and 
Aesthetic Emotion’ (Vol. 5, 1965), ‘Aesthetic Concepts’ (Vol. 10, 1970), “Art 
and Beauty’ (Vol. 14, 1974), ‘Connoisseurship’ (Vol. 25, 1985). They are 
superb pieces, and they deserve their place in the literature of our subject. 

In these days in which the academic author and would-be author is haunted 
by ‘performance indicators’, ‘completion rates’ and ‘academic productivity’, 
Ruby’s record would not count as quantitatively remarkable. Her publications 
would make only a slim volume. But the quality of everything she published is 
of the highest order. She found it hard to let anything she had written go into 
print. Not because she did not have the courage of her convictions; nobody 
who was present when Ruby defended a view or debated a point could think 
of her as timid. But she knew that there was always a better way of saying 
things. And her admiration for those whom she believed to be capable of that 
was always generously given. She was an unerring judge of philosophical 
promise and talent, fostered and nursed it in those she taught or discovered, 
and encouraged it to develop without ever grudging the time she devoted to 
careful comment and often trenchant criticism. At the same time, her self- 
criticism was alert and ever watchful; she was an essentially modest person, 
but uncompromising in the standards she expected. To the end of her life, her 
sense of humour and wit enlivened her conversation and delighted her friends. 
She had fought with great courage against ill health over several long periods 
in her life, but self-pity was entirely foreign to her. 

As for changing the world for the better—I think Ruby Meager has done 
that, in her quiet, unassuming, totally unsentimental and totally committed 
way of teaching and living philosophy; and in the extraordinary way she 
inspired all those who came into contact with her. 


University of Glasgow EVA SCHAPER 
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PLEASURE AND THE VALUE OF WORKS 
OF ART 


Jerrold Levinson 


THE CONNECTION between art and pleasure is deceptively familiar. But is 
pleasure the yardstick of value in the arts? Is a work of art only as good as it is 
pleasurable? The idea that the value of an art work is closely related to the 
pleasure that a perceiver derives from it has surely too much initial plausibility, 
and is of too long standing, to be wholly without basis. And, indeed, there is a 
substantial core of truth to it: the arts are intended, as much as anything, to 
give pleasure, and are, by and large, well suited to provide it. 

It would be a mistake, however, to rest with this simple nostrum, for it 
misleads us in a number of ways if taken as it stands, without certain caveats 
and qualifications. In this paper I sketch some of these, laying them out 
summarily at first, and then elucidating them in turn in more leisurely fashion. 
Most of the examples adduced later are drawn from the art of music, which is 
particularly appropriate to our theme, since it is often regarded as the hedonic 
art par excellence—to be justified, first and foremost, by the pleasure it affords. 

First, then, if the value of art is to be plausibly related to its provision of 
pleasure, it must at least be its enduring capacity to yield pleasure, on many 
occasions, rather than its yielding pleasure on isolated, perhaps singular, 
occasions. 

Second, the pleasure typically attendant on engagement with art should not 
be conceived of on the sensational model, that is, as a physiological occurrence, 
passively borne, but rather as more on the order of enjoyment, actively 
achieved. 

Third, the pleasure involved, ifit is to be a gauge of artistic value, must be of 
the right kind, must arise in the right manner, and must be appropriately 
directed; in short, it must be bound up with the art work in question in a fairly 
intimate way. 

Fourth, the pleasure or enjoyment taken in an art work at various points in 
one’s engagement with it may often be indirect, involving a reflective or 
second-order response—a sort of coming-to-terms with one’s direct or first- 
order response to the work—where the direct response is far from one of 
simple pleasure but instead, say, one of umease, fear, pity, anger or 
bewilderment. 

Fifth, and most importantly, even were we to agree that an art work is 
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valuable, ultimately, only in so far as experience of it is in some way worth 
while,’ it does not follow that an art work is valuable only in so far as 
experience of it (or engagement with it) is pleasant or straightforwardly enjoy- 
able. Rather, an experience (or engagement) may be worth while, may be worth 
having, even while not predominantly pleasant, on either a first- or second- 
order level. Many art works unmistakably offer us rewards which do not 
naturally cash out as pleasure or enjoyment at arty level, rewards which are at 
least distinct from and independent of any pleasure or enjoyment that may 
attach to them. Much art is disturbing, dizzying, despairing, disorienting — 
and is in fact valuable in virtue of that. We are glad, all told, that we have had 
the experience of such art, but not, once again, because such experience is, in 
any natural sense, pleasurable. Such art, like castor oil, is good for you, though 
not immediately pleasant, yet unlike castor oil, the good of it may not be 
conceptually separable from the experience of imbibing. 
I now discuss these points in more detail. 


I. UNDERLYING CAPACITY VS. INDIVIDUAL OCCASION OF PLEASURE 


We think of the value of most things, and art works are certainly among 
them, in terms of what they can afford us reliably and repeatedly, within 
limits. Value, and especially artistic value, is conceived as 2 matter of enduring 
potential for gratification, grounded in the nature and qualities of an object, 
rather than a matter of accidental, perhaps never-to-recur momentary condi- 
tions which lead to somebody’s gratification on a solitary occasion. Pleasure 
that testifies to artistic value must go beyond a single encounter, must be 
experiencable by others, and at other times: it can’t be merely fly-by-night or 
flash-in-the-pan. Pleasure in art and artistic value are connected only when a 
demonstrable propensity to give pleasure, inhering in the art work, is present.” 

This simple observation is often taken further, and made into a lesson about 
greater and lesser value. We have some inclination to say that the more stable 
and dependable the pleasure from occasion to occasion of experience, the 
better the work as art, and that even better is when our pleasure grows steadily 
with increasing acquaintance. This is part of what makes us regard the prod- 
ucts of high art, especially those enshrined in the traditional canons, as 
generally superior to the products of popular art—TV shows, comic books, 
pop songs— which, however immediately pleasurable they are, do not bear up 
well under repeated exposure. Our satisfaction in most popular art does not 
typically deepen and extend itself on successive encounters, but rather comes 
quickly, all at once, often fading away precipitously after a certain point, when 
it does not actually turn into repugnance. 


2. PLEASURE AS ENJOYMENT VS. PLEASURE AS SENSATIONAL OCCURRENCE 


In so far as a major reward of interaction with art is pleasure, it is important 
to see that this will predominantly be pleasure-in-activity rather than pleasure- 
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of-sensation, that is to say, enjoyment taken in a process, rather than localized 
thrills resulting from passive registering. Neither sensations of pleasure (e.g., 
orgasms or drug-induced rushes) nor pleasant sensations (e.g., those of a 
warm bath, or a Coke on a scorching day) are necessarily involved in the 
satisfaction one takes in perceiving an art work—though the latter, at least, 
will often play some part. The pleasure of experiencing an art work is just that: 
it is typically a pleasure in doing something—listening, viewing, attending, 
organizing, projecting, conjecturing, imagining, speculating, hypothesizing, 
etc. —rather than just allowing things to happen to one on a sensory plane. A 
person can be wholly enjoying a piano sonata, an abstract painting, a six- 
teenth-century poem or nineteenth-century novel, and in the course of 
minutes and hours not feel anything one would label a localized occurrence of 
pleasure; furthermore, there may just as well arise sensations and thoughts of a 
disquieting nature. Pleasure in a work of art is characteristically a global affair, 
and not reducible to a series of pleasant local events. 

To speak in particular of music, there are, of course, individual moments in 
the experience of a musical composition where the pleasantness of sensation as 
such may be very much to the fore. One instance that comes to mind are the 
entrances of the mandolin in the second Nachtmusik movement from Mahler’s 
Seventh Symphony, with its delicious and unmistakable twang.’ But the 
point, again, is that the enjoyment of Mahler’s music does not consist in, even 
if it includes, the totality of such moments, but is more fundamentally satisfac- 
tion in an ongoing process of listening: we take pleasure in actively listening, 
not just from aurally registering. With some music, and many works of Bach 
or Haydn would serve as examples, we may realize inordinate pleasure in 
simply following the musical discourse from beginning to end, without any 
special frissons announcing themselves at particular junctures.* The sensational 
model of artistic apprehension, in which art works become merely pushers of 
one’s buttons, with the result, in favourable cases, of delightful tingles, is 
simply inadequate to what transpires during most of our intercourse with art. 

Of course, once we recognize clearly what has only been hinted at so far, 
that many of the pleasures of art are of an imaginative or intellectual nature, the 
hold of the sensational model of pleasure in art is perforce weakened. Just as 
there need be no particular pleasant sensations marking an hour enjoyably 
spent wrestling with a problem in differential equations, so puzzling out the 
logic of a Cubist painting, grasping the architecture of a Beethoven sonata, 
reconstructing the temporal sequence of a Proustian novel, decoding the sym- 
bolism of a Strindbergian psychodrama, unravelling the plot complexities of a 
Hitchcock or Resnais film, or even savouring the red of a cloak in a Pontormo 
for precisely the shade of scarlet it is, may be unquestionably enjoyed, without 
such enjoyment taking the shape of isolatable spurts of pleasurable feeling.’ 
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3. AESTHETIC V8. NON-AESTHETIC PLEASURE; PLEASURE PROPER TO ART 


In so far as pleasure in or from an art work is to be a gauge, even partially, of 
its value, such pleasure must be of a properly aesthetic sort. For present 
purposes we may characterize aesthetic, or art-appropriate, pleasure as 
pleasure taken in the art work itself as an object of and for experience, where 
such experience includes perception and reflection, but often more activist 
modes of experience as well. The pleasure involved is of a nontransitive sort, 
in that it is not essentially predicated on any further use of the object, or any 
detachable upshot of one’s experience of it. In order for pleasure to serve as 
even a partial measure of a work’s worth as art it must have both the right 
cause and the right object—it must stem from, and be focused on, merely the 
specific qualities and meanings of the art work as apprehended, the observable 
structure in which they are based, and the relationships of dependence and 
mutual involvement among them.°® 

By contrast, pleasure founded in personal relationships, such as being a 
cousin of the composer whose concert one is attending, or in biographical 
idiosyncrasies, as when one likes a painting merely for using a lot of orange, 
which was the colour of one’s nursery as a happy child, or in commercial 
interests, such as are present if one is the owner of a sculpture receiving 
mounting bids at an auction, or in individual aspiration, such as when, wish- 
ing to become more cultivated, feeling one has understood a complex piece of 
drama gratifies one for the evidence it provides of progress in that regard—are 
none of them of the sort to testify to an object’s artistic value. Pleasure in such 
cases is taken not so much in the specific artistic complex presented as in the 
work’s accidental and extrinsic connections, in so far as they are favourable to 
our particular life situations. 

A traditional way of encapsulating the point just made, though one that is 
easily misconstrued, is to insist, following Kant and Schopenhauer, that aes- 
thetic pleasure be disinterested, i.e., not rooted in or dependent on the way an 
art work answers to one’s individual desires, needs, or worldly projects.’ Put 
positively, for pleasure to be aesthetic it must arise solely from contemplation 
of, attention to, or engagement with the object for its own sake, on the part of 
a sympathetic subject. 

There is a danger, of course, in taking this too far. For certainly our satisfac- 
tion in an art work, even when wholly focused on the object and its structure, 
causally presupposes something about our dispositions and affections, and thus, 
in a sense, answers to them. Art moves human beings, after all, in part because 
of how humans are. But the point not to lose sight of is that where the 
psychological conditions required for an art work to elicit a positive response 
are such as are common to all persons —or perhaps all competent and appropri- 
ately prepared perceivers of a given art form—then the satisfaction such condi- 
tions underpin may still qualify as disinterested, and thus aesthetic (or art- 
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appropriate). ‘There is, of course, nothing wrong in receiving pleasures of an 
adventitious sort from a painting or a play, based on one’s peculiar personal 
relations to the work, its maker, or its subject-matter—and in fact, the poten- 
tial for affording this sort of gratification may stand as one of the minor 
justifications for art in general—only one cannot rightly adduce such pleasures 
in support of the individual work’s artistic worth.® 

In addition, it is a mistake to assume that in labelling the proper pleasure in 
art disinterested, i.e., deriving from engagement with works for their own 
sake, one is committed to the notion that such pleasures must arise exclusively 
from regarding an object in total detachment or separation from other things, 
wherein all references, resemblances, and resonances with the world at large 
are bracketed off. But there is no necessary connection between pleasure in a 
work being disinterested, i.e., not founded on special relationships or circum- 
stances of the viewer, and its resulting from an isolating, rather than contex- 
tual, sort of regard. 

In fact it is a further requirement on pleasure in an art work serving as an 
indicator or measure of artistic value, that it be the pleasure of a perceiver who 
is not only focused on the object and disengaged from purely personal con- 
cerns, but who situates a work in its specific creative context. That is to say, the 
pleasure proper to an object as art is one that is fully cognizant of the back- 
ground from which a work emerges, the process whereby it came to have the 
exact shape that it does, the challenges inherent in the medium and material 
employed, the problems with which the work is wrestling, and so on. The 
proper pleasure of art is an informed pleasure, and understands that its object— 
unlike the beauties of nature—is an artefact, has a history, and represents 
something done or achieved. So pleasure taken in an art work that one appre- 
hends in a way at odds with what is appropriate to it in terms of history, style, 
genre, predecessors and the like is not a valid gauge of its worth as the art work 
it is—as the art work its creator conceived it to be and an ideal contemporary 
audience would have taken it as. The most we can allow is that a work’s 
affording pleasure under misapprehension or mistaken categorization—assum- 
ing this is not wholesale—is perhaps suggestive of its possessing positive 
artistic value.? 

One further point. A work must surely be given a comprehensive and balanced 
regard, its features weighed and responded to both individually and as a 
whole, if pleasure received from the work is to be much indication of its true 
worth. We should not conclude much from pleasure taken in a mystery novel 
on the part of someone concentrating narrowly on the amusing names given to 
places in the story and the unpredictability of its ending while ignoring the 
thinness of characterization, implausibility of motivation, and heavy-handed- 
ness of narration. Similarly, the failure of a symphony listened to with half an 
ear, or not all the way through, to give pleasure of a high order hardly shows 
that its musical merit is not high. The perceiver whose reaction of favour or 
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disfavour attests with accuracy to artistic merit is one who attends adequately 
to all the aspects of a work, to their inter-relations, and to the totality they 
comprise—secing fairly both the resultant forest and the constituent trees. 1° 
In sum, the sort of pleasure that is a good measure of artistic value is not 
only aesthetic, in the sense of disinterested and deriving from experience of the 
object for its own sake on many levels and in awareness of their inter-relations, 
but also that which is afforded a perceiver who views a work in its historical 
context, and in whose experience a work’s parts and wholes are given their 
proper due. What this approaches, of course, is the idea of a perceiver whose 
practice, preparation and perspective are optimal— what Hume referred to as a 
‘true critic’ in his celebrated essay on taste. I have not indicated all the charac- 
teristics of such a perceiver, even at this level of generality, and more useful 
profiles of the optimal perceiver are perhaps only to be given at the level of 
specific art forms or even genres, but enough has been said to remind us that 
whether pleasure received from an art work is testimony to artistic value 
depends on both the conditions of reception and the condition of the recipient. 


4. FIRST-ORDER VS. SECOND-ORDER PLEASURES 


In our dealings with art there are many occasions where our initial or first- 
order reactions cannot be described as pleasant ones in the narrow sense, that 
is, possessed of what Bentham and his followers would have called a ‘positive 
hedonic tone’. And yet we may find satisfaction, secondarily, in those reac- 
tions, in terms of our meta-response to them, in terms of the attitude we adopt 
towards such lower level disturbances. Pity and fear, which are not in them- 
selves pleasant, may in some measure (or in some form) be raised in us by a 
tragedy, to take Aristotle’s time-honoured example, and yet as we view our- 
selves affected this way we may in the end be gratified, judging it to be both 
good and fitting that we were so affected, and an essential means of actually 
understanding the import of the drama. '! Similarly, passages of music vividly 
expressive of negative emotions may, in receptive listeners, transiently induce 
shades of such emotions, and yet there are, at one remove, things to relish in 
the pure experience of negative affect outside of any life-context, and com- 
pensatory satisfying imaginative experiences to be had, built around such 
affects, which can connect one more fully to the music, its expressive power, 
and its implied author.” Keeping the possibility of indirect, second-order 
pleasures in mind helps us not to balk at the first signs of difficulty or despair 
thrown up by a demanding work of art, and encourages perseverance. 


§. PLEASURE VS. OTHER INTRINSIC VALUES IN EXPERIENCE 


Finally, however, we must note that pleasurability, at whatever remove, is 
simply not the only justification for the worth of the experiences an art work 
can engender or the engagements it can sustain, and thus not the full measure of 
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its artistic value. Experience of or engagement with an art work may be 
intrinsically worth while for a variety of other reasons: because one’s cognitive 
faculties are notably exercised or enlarged; because one’s eyes or ears are 
opened to certain spatial and temporal possibilities; because one is enabled to 
explore unusual realms of emotion; because one’s consciousness is integrated 
to a degree out of the ordinary, because one is afforded a distinctive feeling of 
freedom or transcendence; because certain moral truths are made manifest to 
one in concrete dress; or because one is provided insight, in one way or 
another, into human nature. '? In many cases the art work may deliver these 
goods in the absence of anything one could comfortably call pleasure, and 
sometimes even by way of what is in fact displeasure or discomfiture of a sort, 
but the goods are valuable none the less. We may note that even when the 
realization of a good such as knowledge is attended by pleasure, as when we 
clearly enjoy learning something through our experience of a work of art, the 
knowledge attained remains a good in itself, and its goodness is usually 
presupposed by our pleasure in it. Furthermore, the goods in question can be 
seen, on close analysis, to be mtimately bound up with the vehicle of the art 
work itself, and thus not extrinsic to the situation in a way that would threaten 
to exclude them from the sphere of the aesthetic—a point to which I return in 
the concluding section of this paper. 

When we think of works such as Dostoyevsky’s Brothers Karamazov, or 
Goya’s Execution of May 3, or Rodin’s Burghers of Calais, or Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, or De Kooning’s Woman I, or Barnett Newman’s Stations of the Cross, 
or countless others, we are forcibly reminded how implausible it would be, as 
Tolstoy perhaps too vehemently urged, to reduce the mission and the message 
of art merely to the provision of pleasure, however indirect or intellectual, or 
of enjoyment, however sophisticated and rarefied. For such art obviously has 
social, moral, political, psychological, even metaphysical or religious import, 
and can, through that, often enlighten, challenge, and transform us, not just 
gratify us. The value of such art surely lies as much in what it crystallizes or 
illuminates for us, the vision it offers for reflection and meditation, as for the 
gratification it narrowly provides. 

Here one may be tempted to try to preserve the exclusivity of pleasure, in 
some form, as 2 touchstone of artistic value by simply regarding all rewards of 
apprehending art as pleasures by definition. But surely this would be more 
obfuscating than enlightening. Of course if one continues in experiencing a 
work voluntarily, this is generally because one feels one is better off in 
experiencing it than not, that one is getting something out of it perhaps not 
readily found elsewhere. But concluding that therefore one must be receiving 
pleasure from it stretches the notion of pleasure uncomfortably far. So if we 
wisely forgo taking ‘pleasure’ as broadly as that, I think we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that pleasure—even enduring, active, informed and object-focused 
pleasure—is not by itself an entirely adequate yardstick of the artistic value of 
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individual works of art. The value of some—perhaps a great many—art works 
simply outstrips even the highest pleasures they can afford us. 


6. I now turn to some musical illustrations, to fill out what I’ve just abstractly 
urged. First, there is no denying that a lot of the music most of us know and 
love is pleasant in the most direct and immediate sense. For example, the 
Allegro of the Symphony No. 29 in A, K. 201, by Mozart. Some music even 
seems to express pleasure, in addition to being pleasant, as the familiar opening 
of Debussy’s Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun perhaps illustrates. 

But we are equally acquainted with music such as opens Mahler’s Second 
Symphony, music we may be pardoned for finding distressing, at the least. We 
understandably shrink in the face of such an onslaught, with its black and 
angry pessimism. Or recall the second movement of Bartok’s Fourth Quartet, 
which is full of apprehension, a portion of which is undoubtedly transmitted 
to many listeners. Yet of course we ultimately take pleasure in our initial 
discomfort with discourse such as Mahler’s and Bartok’s, as we both appreci- 
ate the rightness of expression involved in each case, and accept our spon- 
taneous distress as a mode of access to the music and its individual world of 
sound and feeling. My fourth point, the one regarding indirect satisfactions, or 
satisfactions at one remove, explains some of what makes the mildly unsettling 
experience of such passages of value to us. 

But there is, finally, music whose full value cannot plausibly be accounted 
for on the terrain of pleasure, however elevated or removed. Music such as is 
contained in the sublime set of variations which concludes Beethoven’s 30th 
Piano Sonata, Op. 109. Here we are in the realm of values invoked in my fifth 
point above. When we hear such music adequately we understand something 
about human life and the process of living, by entering or inhabiting a state of 
mind or attitude embodied in the music, for which words such as ‘blissful 
resignation’ are only the least inadequate verbal label. This understanding, this 
attitude, are their own reward, apart from any quantum of pleasure or satisfac- 
tion they bring with them. This is not music to enjoy, one wants to say; it is 
music to commune with and be transfigured by.” 

And then there is music that is valuable because it embodies so vividly 
previously unimagined and unenvisaged patterns of development, continu- 
ation, or growth. ë Much of what is great in twentieth-century music could be 
called on in testimony here, but two instances will suffice. The first is the 
Intermezzo movement of Schoenberg’s Third String Quartet, which seems to 
suggest how it might be possible to waltz, swing, and strut militarily all at the 
same time. And my second is the wonderfully sinuous opening fugue of 
Bartok’s Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta, with its distinctive mimosa- 
like image of unfolding and folding. 

We may value some music for the insight it gives into the nature of duration 
or temporal passage itself, as is paradoxically the case, perhaps, with the slow 
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movement of Schubert’s C major String Quintet, an image of timelessness and 
suspension. Other music, finally, may be valued for the vicarious experience it 
gives of dislocation, foreignness, or alienation, and its ‘unpleasant’ features, if 
we call them that—e.g., atonality, sudden modulations, strident timbres, 
uncertain continuation, obscurity of form—might be essential to those effects. 

If we do a cost-benefit accounting of the net pleasure, narrowly construed, 
to be derived from a piece of music that is difficult but cognitively or emotion- 
ally expanding, the bottom line may not be encouraging. This is because a 
special effort of attention and even self-control must be made in order to 
engage in such listening—for one, there are what economists call ‘opportunity 
costs’, those known pleasures of listening, for the nth time, to a familiar 
Beatles song or Brahms sonata, which one is wilfully forgoing, as well as the 
local feelings of discomfort that formally adventurous or emotionally daring 
music may, at least initially, occasion. What this reminds us of, once again, is 
that we properly and rationally take considerations other than pleasure per se 
into account in deciding how the time we devote to the arts is most profitably 
expended. 

This last reflection suggests a general reason why it is probably a mistake to 
regard pleasure, even aesthetically legitimate pleasure, as the paramount 
criterion of value in art. And this is that art is rather ill-equipped to compete on 
that level, the level of ‘hedon’ ratings, being undoubtedly bested by its com- 
petitors: sex, sport, socializing, and so on.’® Better to anchor the value of 
works of art at least as firmly to other, perhaps more distinctive fruits of 
interaction with them—cognitive, emotional, imaginative—as to their capa- 
city to afford pleasure per se. 


7. Ihave left for last an objection that can be made to reckoning consequences 
of engaging with art to have any part in the explanation of the most fundamen- 
tal value of individual art works. It has been suggested that to be interested in 
and to evaluate art as art one cannot have an eye for any identifiable rewards— 
whether pleasures or other intrinsic goods—that may accrue in virtue of 
experiencing the art work, but must be simply and exclusively concerned with 
experiencing the art work as the individual it is. And this is because such goods 
or rewards, so identified, might presumably be obtained otherwise than from 
the art work in question, thus casting the object from which they were derived 
in the position of merely a dispensable middleman. But a value so apparently 
instrumental could not plausibly be that which is proper to art as art.” 

This is a serious charge, and it would be hard to dispose of it fully in this 
space, but we can say two things in response. First, goods accruing as a direct 
result of a focus on an art work for what it is—accurately registering and 
imaginatively responding to its distinctive forms, qualities, and meanings, and 
to the relations among them—would certainly seem to be proper to it as art, 
since they derive from what has been already admitted to be a legitimate, in 
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fact the prescribed, mode of approach to such works for those whose concern 
with art is aesthetic. Thus, it may not, after all, really be germane that such 
goods conceivably could be obtained by other means. But second, if we 
examine more closely these goods—the integrations, realizations, or pleasures 
of which we spoke above—we see that their most adequate description invari- 
ably reveals them to ineliminably involve the art works which provide them. 

Three musical examples must here suffice. What we value most particularly 
from the slow movement of Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’, I suggest, is not so much 
insight into grief in general but rather an illuminating immersion in a concrete 
progression of grief as intertwined with and carried by the specific musical 
process devised by the composer. The cognitive expansion afforded us by 
Bartok’s 4th String Quartet, similarly, is not so much a generalized effect of 
that sort as it is a specific state of stimulation undetachable from the particular 
turns and twists of Bartok’s carefully crafted essay. Finally, even the pleasure 
we take in the Allegro of Mozart’s K. 201 is, as it were, the pleasure of 
discovering the individual nature and potential of its thematic material, and the 
precise way its aesthetic character emerges from its musical underpinnings. It 
is true there are similar, maybe even roughly equivalent, pleasures to be had 
from other movements by Mozart—were K. 201 not available from the lend- 
ing library one would likely not despair, given K. 297 was on hand—but there 
is a sense in which the pleasure of K. 201 can only be had from that work.” 
And this, once again, is enough to anchor the legitimacy of such pleasure as a 
gauge, if a partial one, of the music’s value as art.'” 

In review, then, I have not challenged the idea that pleasure and artistic value 
have a close and natural connection. My challenge was rather to the unquali- 
fied hegemony of that connection. First, I take it as clear that the pleasure 
which is a measure of artistic value is not just any pleasure an art work 
occasions, nor a pleasure it occasions only haphazardly, but one which is 
rooted in its distinctive nature and which one could expect to be elicited 
generally in receptive, properly backgrounded perceivers. Second, I take it as 
clear that the payoff of good art need not be exclusively one of pleasure, 
narrowly speaking, or always directly one of pleasure, and certainly not 
primarily a series of pleasant sensations. But third, I hope also to have made 
plausible the idea that in art there are dimensions of value beyond pleasure of 
any sort, and that in some cases of good art, pleasure in any recognizable sense 
might play only a minor role in comparison with other values which make 
experience of the work— whether symphony, play, novel, or painting —some- 
thing we prefer, on reflection, not to do without. 
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THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF ART: 


A RE-APPRAISAL 
Graham McFee 


INTRODUCTION 

IN ons of his philosophically illuminating essays, Borges’ considers a number 
of writers who, he argues, are precursors of Kafka. Borges’ point is that we 
must understand works by these authors in terms of Kafka’s ideas and achieve- 
ments. As he puts it, 


In each of these texts we find Kafka’s idiosyncrasy to a greater or lesser degree, but 
if Kafka had never written a line, we would not perceive this quality; in other 
words, it would not exist.... The fact is that every writer creates his own precur- 
sors. His work modifies our conception of the past, as it will modify the future. 


(Br, p. 236) 


The thought reflected here is of what I call the historical character (or historicity’) 
of art. By this is meant that the meaning of a work of art may be different at 
some later time than it was at the earlier. Thus, Borges’ precursors of Kafka 
must be understood in terms of ideas from Kafka—for only then are they seen 
as precursors. This means bringing to bear on those works analytical concepts 
drawn from the study of Kafka: indeed, in Borges’ example, the very possibility 
of these analytical concepts depends on (a view of) Kafka. Thus, understand- 
ing an art work may require concepts not available to the artist at the time of the 
work’s creation. In this paper, I wish partly to explicate and partly to defend 
such a thesis of the historical character of art. 

However, my view must be contrasted with another with which it might be 
confused (although typically opponents of one will also be opponents of the 
other).* For it might be urged that our understanding of art works can 
legitimately be modified when, having understood a prior work by seeing it as 
part of a tradition, we then apply our thus revitalized view of the tradition to 
the present work, from which our investigation began. Jerrold Levinson calls 
this view “backward retroactivism’ and comments: ‘Here the present permits 
us to see the past more clearly, as it couldn’t have seen itself, which in turn 
clarifies the present understanding in relation to, and as a development out of, 
that past’ (L. p.197). On this view, we understand a work created in 1987 (W2) 
by re-interpreting a tradition leading from a work of 1887 (W1), where our re- 
interpretation draws on our understanding of the later work (W2). Of course, 
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for many aestheticians—those committed to ‘canonical interpretations’,* for 
example—this idea too is problematic: but Levinson concludes that it ‘is, 
perhaps, legitimate’ (L. p. 196). However, this idea should be contrasted with 
the more adventurous version. As Levinson puts it: ‘Adopting to these works 
the perspective of forward retroactivism . . . involves first construing W2 in the 
light of Wr, which is just traditional historicism, and then projecting this 
understanding back onto Wr’ (L. p.197). My paper is a defence of forward 
retroactivism, in just this sense. For my thesis of historical character is to be 
interpreted in exactly this way. 

The paper elaborates that thesis, and then considers some counter- 
arguments advanced by Levinson. Levinson’s perceptive criticism is directed 
at “The Historicity of Art’, a paper of mine published in 1980.° That paper 
contains an outright error,® and an important matter which I would no longer 
put in just that way.’ However, I still wish to defend the paper’s central claims, 
but also recognize the need to articulate them more sharply than I did there. 

Writing in a similar vein, Arthur Danto comments on ‘this retroactive 
enrichment of the entities in the art world’.® Danto’s claim is about changes (or 
the possibility of changes) in how we understand art works; but he puts the 
point (correctly, in my view) as a thesis about the art works themselves. I shall 
mark that point by chiefly speaking here of the meaning of the art works in 
question, rather than our understanding of them. But, since meaning and under- 
standing are correlative notions, this should be fairly harmless. 


THE HISTORICITY THESIS 


Let us consider two examples where claims of sorts regularly made in appreci- 
ation of works of art (for example critical claims) which are appropriate or 
correct (or even true) at one time might not be appropriate or correct at some 
earlier time. Suppose that we feel that study of Picasso’s Las Meninas series 
throws light on the Velasquez Las Meninas. Certainly we can say more about 
the Velasquez: not least that it stimulated such-and-such in the fertile imagina- 
tion of Picasso. But perhaps one could actually get critical insight here. Indeed, 
one might wonder whether the passage on the Velasquez Las Meninas with 
which Foucault begins his book The Order of Things? could have been written 
without Picasso—even though Picasso’s name does not appear! John Wisdom 
sees art as revealing anew the familiar from life: in a similar way, we can 
imagine Picasso’s works allowing an increased understanding of what is 
familiar in the Velasquez—say, its formal properties or its ironic inclusion of 
the artist. This is certainly one way to read Hans Hess’s discussion of 
Velasquez’s Las Meninas.'° 

In this example, the meanings of art works change, changed by later events. 
As a second example (rather overworked in philosophy), consider a case in 
which there is a difference of meaning where, superficially, we might not 


expect one. 
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Suppose the Borges story ‘Pierre Menard, Author of Don Quixote’ were 
factual. If a young Frenchman really had written a word-perfect version of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece (assume him to have finished it), we have a vivid 
presentation of a case where—as Borges urges—the very same form of words 
amounts to something different: “The text of Cervantes and that of Menard are 
verbally identical, but the second is almost infinitely richer’ (Ba, p. 49). To 
illustrate his point, Borges then quotes a passage from Cervantes and one from 
Menard. He comments on the different import of the two passages, what they 
convey, etc. (Remember, these are identical strings of words.) He continues: 
‘Equally vivid is the contrast in styles. The archaic style of Menard —in the last 
analysis a foreigner—suffers from a certain affectation. Not so that of his 
precursor, who handles easily the Spanish of his time’ (B2, pp. 49—50). 

But what has changed here? Not the words, of course. The answer is that 
we can accurately say things of the Menard which we could not say of the 
Cervantes: different reasons for our judgements become open to us. This 
case—not (yet) a case where the historical character of art is apparent—shows 
vividly what is at work in the other case. As we will see, availability of reasons 
is crucial here, for it is the historical character of the reasons for judgements of 
art works that explains the phenomenon of art’s historical character. Or so I 
shall urge. 

In my 1980 paper, I urged, ‘Relevant here are the reasons that might be 
adduced in favour of certain interpretations’ (p. 310a). What made those reasons 
crucial was my claim—one way of putting the thesis of historical character — 
that a change in the reasons used to make a certain artistic judgement” (or, 
anyway, in those available for that judgement") imply a change in the meaning 
of that judgement; hence (via our account of the meaning of works of art) a 
change in the meaning of the work of art itself. For those reasons are best 
thought of as part of one’s judgement (or interpretation), rather than merely 
what leads one to make that judgement. Consider two spectators of Picasso’s 
Guernica offering what might be thought exactly the same interpretations of 
that work: that is, they describe it in exactly the same (judgemental) terms. For 
example, both identify elements of man’s inhumanity to man, of a crushing of 
the human spirit, and the like. But are they in fact making the same 
judgement? 

One clear case where these were not the same judgements would be when 
entirely different sets of reasons were offered for each—say, one in terms of the 
symbolizing of events in Spanish history, and the other in terms of purely 
formal features of the work (perhaps drawing on the comparison of central 
triangles in Guernica and Leonardo’s Last Supper, etc.). Notice that different 
things would make each judgement false in such a case. So they can hardly be 
equivalent. 

We would need to be convinced that the two judgements indeed stood on 
these bases; further, that there was no way of combining them or subsuming 
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them under some more embracing judgement. Without that, they are not 
separate judgements. Still, let us grant that such things happened. In this case, 
one must surely concede that these were indeed different judgements. To do so 
is to show the importance (for the judgement) of the reasons which support it 
(as well as undermining any tendency to treat reasons as mere symptoms for 
judgements). Moreover, I am assuming, one cannot simply dismiss either of 
these judgements. Both are arguable. Both are answerable to the perceptible 
features of the work. So both must be given credence as interpretations of that 
work. 

Here, then, we have an explanation for what was suggested in the Borges 
example given earlier: that having different reasons for judgements amounts to 
having different judgements—even if made in the same form of words. And 
then the force of the other case becomes clear: it shows how passage of time 
might make just such new reasons available to us. To do so is to establish the 
‘historical character’ thesis. 

We are beginning to develop a general thesis about changes in the meaning 
of judgements. But caution is needed: I will mention two ways. First, it just 
might be nearly true that there was only one kind of occasion for making judge- 
mental remarks about art works; this certainly will not generalize to the wide 
variety of situations in human life and experience which provide occasions on 
which other sentences might be (judgementally) employed.’ As it were, 
we've assumed the stability of a background, or context: in this one case (art), 
the assumption might well be warranted. But not more generally. Second, we 
must note that the thesis of historical character of art is just that: a thesis about 
art. How far it can be generalized will—so far—be an open question. 

If my claims are granted, have we discerned a distinctive feature of the 
concept ‘art’ or a general feature of concepts? It is a general thesis for concepts 
in so far as we have the sort of internal (criterial) connection between reason 
and judgement sketched above; for then the historical character of reasons leads 
to the historical character of judgements. And the argument for this claim 
simply consists in showing how the general feature about change of meaning 
will apply whenever that sort of connection holds. ‘The argument for the thesis 
about the concept ‘art’ is an entirely general argument, once that concession is 
made. 

To illustrate this point, consider how a ‘reason’ not appropriately related to 
the judgement of the art work lacks this dimension. When I admire a painting 
because we met beneath it, I mention a sort of connection—which I'll call 
‘association’ — which does not operate in a historically sensitive fashion. Pro- 
fessing admiration for a painting on that basis, I do not really contradict 
someone who asserts the opposite. For his judgement might be changed if the 
features of the painting were changed. Mine would not. It would still be the 
painting under which we met. This contingent, associative sort of connection 
does not bear on the meaning of the work. 
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However, one might think that there is indeed something distinctive of the 
concept ‘art’ in the ‘historical character thesis’, although not, perhaps, unique 
to it. I will bring out this idea using, as an expository tool, another thesis 
which I believe in: that judgements of the arts are susceptible to the authority 
of experts in ways in which some other judgements are not.'® Of course, 
exactly who those experts are is a bit of a mystery. But consider for a moment 
the point of reading a favourite art critic. For dance, my favourite critic is 
Marcia Siegel. Now, why do I read her writings? Clearly, because I think 
Siegel’s judgements more insightful than mine, and hence that I can learn from 
her—which means both learn about the dance under consideration, and learn 
to be more insightful myself (perhaps, just more insightful about dances). 
Generalizing this point, we might see art status and artistic value as in the gift 
of, say, theoretically inclined critics, art historians and the like.1* And we 
would expect such expert judgement to change with the passage of history. In 
particular, we might expect insights from other fields—say, psychology—to 
bring about such changes. 

My point here has been to show that the concept ‘art’ has a distinctive kind of 
historical character, the sort which goes with the placing of weight on expert 
opinion. Further, such a ‘placing of weight’ might be modelled on a (weak) 
institutional account of art.*” At this stage, I foresee an objection. For, it might 
be objected, I promised to talk about important changes, changes in the mean- 
ings of art works: but haven’t I simply reduced all that important business to a 
mere change of whim, fad, or fashion? 

Collingwood addresses this problem directly, in a famous footnote to his 
Essay in Metaphysics, remarking: ‘A “change of fashion” is a superficial change, 
symptomatic perhaps of deeper and more important changes, but not itself 
deep or important. A man adopts it merely because other men do so, or 
because advertisers, salesmen &c, suggest it to him’.'® Collingwood contrasts 
this situation with the one which concerns him, on which: ‘If the strains are 
too great, the structure collapses and is replaced by another, which will be a 
modification of the old, with the destructive strain removed; a modification 
not consciously devised but created by a process of unconscious thought’, 

This is a weak answer; but its contours are surely right. There is no method 
of specifying the difference between the sort of deep change that concerns us 
and mere fads. The reference to ‘unconscious thought’ is misleading. But the 
huge difficulty (perhaps impossibility) of setting out to bring about such 
changes is certainly one relevant feature. For, while critics certainly may (and 
on an institutional account like mine must) aim to bring about changes in taste, 
this can scarcely be thought a small thing, or one where, from the outset, 
success is likely. Even those permanently successful in changing taste (say, 
Eliot), or those temporarily so (arguably, Greenberg), found the process com- 
plex and difficult. Of course, if artistic standards, values and the like are in 
human gift (and where else could they be, given that art is a human practice?) 
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they will be changeable by human means. But the sorts of explanatory and 
justificatory methods which allow the modification of human practices in 
general, and these in particular, require more than just wanting it so. At the 
least, they require presenting explanatory reasons, getting others to accept 
one’s claims as genuine reasons, and also as good or compelling reasons for 
judgement or action. (And that puts the matter unduly rationalistically!’’) 

Still, we have some reasons here for thinking that accepting the thesis of the 
historical character of art is not reducing art to some mere fad or whim. What is 
not eternal can be none the less valuable for human beings. 


A DEFENCE OF PORWARD RETROACTIVISM 


The contours of my historicist position can be seen more clearly by consider- 
ing our reply to some objections to it drawn from Levinson, a broadly 
sympathetic source concerned to argue on these specific points. At the centre 
of Levinson’s objections to my position are four related criticisms: (a) that 
my view is indefinitist. As Levinson urges, his purpose is ‘to show that one 
can embrace the historically-conditioned nature of art-works and their art- 
contents without allowing that such contents evolve indefinitely as time 
marches on’ (L. p.192fn). I certainly hold the view that Levinson attacks: and 
have re-affirmed it here; (b) that I adopt forward retroactivism (as I have 
explicitly done here); (c) that I conflate forward and backward retroactivism. It 
is implied that I fail to distinguish the ‘forward’ from the ‘backward’ retroac- 
tivism, and that I should so distinguish. My defence of forward retroactivism 
(in my version) urges that the forward and backward variety are fruits from a 
single tree. Perhaps, as Levinson suggests (L. p.199), one could have one 
without the other; I see no reason to want such an outcome; (d) that my view is 
idealist (L. p.206). He takes issue with my contention that the contemporaries 
of Bach and Handel could not see them as the culmination of the High 
Baroque. He comments: ‘Is this not just conflating grasping an artistic fact (or 
its graspability) with its being so? That the concepts and categories were not 
possessed in 1750 for making this judgement does not entail that there was no 
such constellational fact coming into being’ (L. p.206). My reply to this 
involves being generally critical of the idea of such—as Levinson admits— 
inexpressible facts: certainly they have no place if one maintains a robust sense 
of constructivity.” Of course, this is just to pit my view of meaning against 
Levinson’s. 

To meet these objections I shall defend both a forward retroactivism and a 
view of the (possible) indefinite evolution of art works. These are related. For 
defending forward retroactivism just is arguing that later events (at least one 
species of later events, namely later events in the arts) can alter the meaning of 
extant works. If that were conceded, it should be fairly easy to import the idea 
of changes in meaning based on other aspects of the march of time: for 
example, changes in psychological theory, and ‘mere’ historical developments 
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(say, the development of the submarine which, as I urged in 1980, might 
plausibly be thought to alter the meaning of some of Jules Verne). 

First, though, it is worth commenting on the accusation of idealism. In fact, 
Levinson’s presentation of this claim is based on a misreading of the passage he 
quotes: he takes me simply to be acknowledging the need to write history with 
hindsight. But my example, even in the passage he quotes, included my 
simplifying assumption that the concepts needed to justify that judgement of 
Bach and Handel were not available to their contemporaries. Indeed, I 
expressly considered (p.314a) the possibility that their contemporaries might 
find some other culmination of the High Baroque. Still, in spite of this slip, 
Levinson’s criticism is clear from a footnote to his discussion: 


In other words, any new perspective that purports to be an interpretation of a 
work’s meaning cannot introduce or impose that meaning but only disclose or 
evince it. Walid interpretations from a perspective show us what works mean, 
rather than making works mean what they previously didn’t they don’t create 
meaning out of whole cloth. (L. p.208fn) 


Read one way, I see nothing objectionable in this passage. Clearly, we don’t 
want critics irresponsibly reading-in just any interpretation of an art work.?! 
However, this is not easy to preclude; for what are the boundaries of what is 
‘there’ to show? Where does reading-in or imposing start? Without discussion 
here, I shall just state my view that we have simply a ‘text’ for interpretation, 
where the boundaries of available ‘correct’ interpretation are set at a time by 
the critical practice of that time, using the concepts (for example, the 
psychology) of that time. 

In “The Historicity of Art’, I recognized the complexity of this point by 
referring to the expression ‘plastic arm’ as it appears in Mark Akenside’s poem 
‘The Pleasures of the Imagination’. To read that expression as implying that 
the character had a petrochemical prosthesis would, I urged, be to mis-read it 
(p.311a). Thus I accept that we distinguish permissible from non-permissible 
readings. And that in some cases—such as this one—the ‘exclusion’ is perma- 
nent. But one must not let this sort of example prove too much. It shows 
neither that all words have some fixed and immutable meaning,” nor that all 
artistic properties are like (linguistic) meaning. 

Levinson reads the passage above differently: for clearly his last sentence— 
the one about creating meaning —is meant to exclude just the possibility I have 
expressed. For him, the meanings of art works are (more or less) fixed: no 
doubt fixed by their history and so on, but immutable for all that. This is a 
position for which he offers no argument. But his use of the word ‘content’ (L. 
p.208fn.), with its implication of an unchanging content, makes his point clear 
enough. Perhaps that view is based on a more general conception of meaning: 
what has been called a ‘realist’ account of meaning.” If so, our disagreement is 
clear. 
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However, returning to the ‘fact’ coming into being in the case of Bach and 
Handel (L. p.206 quoted earlier) places this dispute in perspective. I agree with 
Levinson that it is a fact that Bach and Handel were the culmination of the 
High Baroque. And I could deploy (some of) the concepts needed to argue for 
that claim. But if, as in my example, those concepts were not available to the 
contemporaries of Bach and Handel, then equally those arguments were not 
available to them. Indeed, if we agree that perception is concept mediated, that 
way of hearing the works of Bach and Handel was not available to them. If this 
is conceded, I simply cannot attach a sense to the word ‘fact’ on which it is a 
fact (at that time) that Bach and Handel were the culmination of the High 
Baroque. 

Notice two points: first, this question refers to facts about art—that is, to the 
person-made and person-appreciated—and hence not to parallel questions 
about, say, the existence of the planet Pluto. Second, it is part of the non-fixed 
character of my position that critics today will think (correctly) that these 
contemporaries of Bach and Handel were wrong. However, as philosophers,” 
we are in a position to see that there is a clear sense in which those critics were 
not exactly mistaken: that is, they didn’t fail to notice, or to check, or to 
consider... 

Levinson takes the form of argument I deployed to say, roughly, that 
because Bach and Handel could not say they were the culmination of the High 
Baroque, then it follows—for mel—that they were not. But this is wrong. 
First, I do not claim that it must be Bach and Handel: that a certain idea makes 
sense in the concepts of the time is all I require. Indeed, given my institutional- 
ism, I would expect such judgements to be the province of theoretically 
inclined critics. Second, the business of ‘saying’ is misleading: the point is not 
whether those words could be uttered, but whether they would be under- 
standable if uttered. And that is what I deny (at least as I set the case up). 

This discussion emphasizes the close connection between my view of mean- 
ing and understanding and my view of art: that connection is still as important 
as it was in 1980, even if the content of the theses it involves has changed. 

One revealing way in which Levinson puts his criticism is that I attempt “to 
dissolve the distinction between meaning and significance’ (L. p.191fn, on an 
understanding of the terms ‘meaning’, ‘significance’, which he derives from E. 
D. Hirsch, L. pp.189-190). Roughly, the meaning is the fixed content of, say, 
the poem. Thus Blake’s use of the expression ‘dark Satanic Mills’ (Levinson’s 
example) means something in the context of the poem (something about the 
condition of religion) but may acquire a significance concerning textile factories 
of a century later ‘from the triangulation of the poem’s meaning and economic 
developments a century down the road’ (L. p.I91). 

Levinson takes me to deny this distinction because I disagree with him about 
where it falls. We agree about the point of the distinction; some things are, and 
some are not, part of the meaning of (in this example) a poem. And in my 1980 
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paper I tried to make that plain. Further, I accept (and indeed gave—both in 
the 1980 paper and here—an example of) the difficulty in distinguishing one 
from the other in any practical case. But I do have a way of making out this 
distinction, derived from my institutionalism. For I see no way to specify in 
advance of critical practice what are and what are not meaning-features of the 
works, what are (and what are not) significance-features. Those matters are in 
the gift of critics (and ultimately of the Republic of Art). We may need to be 
persuaded that a certain aspect is a matter of meaning rather than of signifi- 
cance; this is not an issue on which pre-judgement is possible. In particular, it 
will not do simply to rule out events (intellectual, artistic or social) later than 
the composition of the works as candidates for a role in meaning-relations. 

One might read the meaning/significance contrast so that the search for 
meaning is a way of focusing on the object itself (say, on the poem, picture or 
dance), while the search for significance consists in looking at what the poem 
(etc.) tells us about, say, the society of the time. Thus significance involves 
looking outward from the poem, using the poem as a tool for, say, sociology. 
Made out this way, the contrast is acceptable. But, of course, the tenor of my 
whole argument is that what is part of the poem (or whatever) differs from 
what is usually thought to be part of it. I do not wish to dissolve any important 
distinction; but I wish to insist that such distinctions are not easily made out.” 
And that the materials for such distinctions are developed in the activities of 
critics and the like. 

We can now turn with some understanding to the major task: making out 
forward retroactivism. Consider a ‘softening-up’ case Levinson mentions (L. 
p.198fn) as providing a difficulty for his position: namely, the case of under- 
standing an artist’s oeuvre. Levinson concedes that here we do relate the later 
work to the earlier. Is this forward retroactivism? Levinson thinks not: ‘What 
the artist is saying . . . in early work does not change when later work emerges, 
it just becomes . . . more clearly evident’ (L. p.198fn). It must be acknow- 
ledged that we sometimes think differently of an artist’s early work in light of 
his later efforts. Of course, this is just what we think of the work, or how we 
appreciate it. So I shall take Levinson to be urging that the process makes clear 
(or clearer) to use what was always there in the early work. 

Can that be the correct way to view the case? Of course, at the later date, 
that is just what we will say: but what if the artist had never produced those 
later works? Now, ex hypothesi, we won't be seeing the early work in that 
revised way. But will we be missing something? Something lying forever 
‘buried’ in those (as I shall keep calling them) early works? The temptation to 
answer ‘yes’ has, it seems to me, three sources, which I shall now consider. 

First, the way that the case was constructed tells us that a different interpret- 
ation of that early work is possible. But if we had to imagine the case ‘from 
scratch’, as it were, it is hard to make sense of the idea that such-and-such 
work might be interpreted differently, if this is to be more than a pious reflec- 
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tion on the variety of criticism. Again, and second, we might believe that the 
different interpretation of the early work might be found by a perceptive critic. 
Still, that is not the case under consideration. At the least, this new critic’s 
judgement will be explained in ways different from those of critics who talked 
in terms of the whole oeuvre. So, guaranteeing that the same judgement is 
being made by both ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ critics is problematic. Certainly the fact 
that the same words are used will not be any guarantee. Yet, if we put aside 
these possibilities, what other reason could one have for insisting on a ‘buried’ 
meaning? I can think —as the third variant—of no plausible one which does not, 
in the end, amount to a re-affirmation of the sort of realism about meanings 
mentioned above. But that is simply a begging of the question against my 
position. With no reason to suppose that an early work might be understood in 
the ways the later work suggests, that understanding will be denied us—as I 
have set it up, forever denied us. 

Let us take stock. If we accept that the later work of an artist can affect how 
his early work is understood, then surely we must accept that— without those 
later works—the revised understanding would be impossible. We might put 
this point by saying that the meaning in question was lost. But it would not be 
lost in the sense in which the word ‘lost’ implies, at the least, the possibility of 
finding. For those meanings would be forever unavailable. 

Here it might seem that the earlier move, which associated meaning and 
understanding for art works, is bearing too much of a load. Por, one might 
think, how is a meaning permanently unavailable? All that could be perma- 
nently unavailable is understanding. Or so the argument might go. But this sort 
of reasoning is deeply unpalatable to me: it is what the robust sense of con- 
structivity guards against. For notice that if some art works have these unavail- 
able meanings—or even if they could—then it is equally plausible to say that all 
art works do have them. They are admitted to our ontology. The idea of 
forever unavailable meanings—that is, meanings distinct from the possibility 
of understanding —separates human activity and meaning; it denies what Witt- 
genstein asserts in calling language ‘a practice’.7” Of course, this is not an 
argument. In 1980 I hoped the Dummett-style considerations would provide 
such an argument; but I have now lost faith in that idea.* Still, if I have 
demonstrated that the difference here is a fundamental one concerning the 
general understanding of meaning, I may be able to convince others that even 
grasping some nettles of improbability in my view is preferable to the alterna- 
tive style of viewing meaning, one that separates meaning from human 
activity. 

Here we see the root of disagreements with Levinson; for my view of 
meaning has two related dimensions. First, meaning is essentially related to 
understanding, so that meanings change when (possible) understandings do. (I 
would explicate this via Wittgenstein’s slogan that meaning is what is 
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explained by explanation of meaning.)” Second, that—for aesthetics at least— 
changes in the reasons given for appreciative judgements amount to changes in 
the judgements made (even when the same form of words is used). Some 
defence of this claim was sketched above. Taken together, these two points 
commit one to indefinitism (the first of Levinson’s charges): for one might 
reasonably expect that new reasons, for example for critical judgements, would 
always become available—and that they will be produced by changes in art 
theory or in other disciplines. And, by my first point, if this is a change of 
understanding, then we have a change of meaning. Also, this position strongly 
suggests a forward retroactivism (Levinson’s second accusation): for understand- 
ing of past works would be as susceptible to changes of reasons as any other. 
Thus my view is historicist in Levinson’s sense—it understands present works 
as a part of a complex tradition of art-making and art-understanding — but it 
goes further in urging the historical character of art: namely, the thesis of 
forward retroactivism. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have attempted to re-introduce into aesthetics the thesis that the 
concept ‘art’ has a historical character, explaining that thesis as forward 
retroactivist. If this thesis were accepted, the issue for aesthetics would no 
longer be how those interested in art can gain access to the ‘eternal’ meaning of 
an art work. For we would see how meaning is (ultimately) created by our 
understanding. In concluding, I will mention two brief points on this perspec- 
tive on art, lest it be misunderstood. 

The first is that it compels us to take a ‘fish’s-eye-view’ of art (as of every- 
thing else): to see ourselves and our judgements as part of the passage of a 
process. Thus our judgements are the ones that typically concern us. When 
such judgements differ from those of past theorists, those past theorists will 
look wrong; and will be wrong. For the term ‘wrong’ here is founded on the 
historical character of the judgement. We could equally say that future gener- 
ations may (or will) find our best judgements wrong. But that is to be seen as 
simply an expression of humility before the fact of history, not as taking 
seriously the thought that our ‘best shot’ is mistaken. In particular, it should 
not be seen as a ground for present doubt, or present scepticism. For doubt 
needs a specific ground; and here there is none. 

The second point follows from the first; and is a specifically aesthetic thesis. 
Por, paradoxically, accepting that art has a historical character justifies a certain 
kind of ahistorical judgement: what we presently say about art works is then 
true of them. And it must be, because we are in the flow of history. But 
nothing is wnalterably fixed: any aspect of taste could be changed (though not all 
at once). 

This then is my vision of art, which integrates it into a more general web of 
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human normative activities (and practices) and which emphasizes its historical 
character. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE PICTURESQUE 
Andrew Ballantyne 


THIS BSSAY analyses the development of the Picturesque aesthetics defined and 
promoted by Sir Uvedale Price (1747-1829) in his various essays on the sub- 
ject.! There is already an extensive bibliography covering the Picturesque and 
this is not the occasion to explain the ramifications of the idea.* Rather than 
looking at the idea’s widespread influence the essay examines its descent from 
a range of different but related ideas. The development from the sources 
acknowledged by Price is already well established and is here covered con- 
cisely for the sake of orientation. The connections back to Lucretius are leas 
familiar and are treated in more detail. Their significance is that they help to 
locate Price’s contribution to aesthetics more clearly as a product of Enlighten- 
ment patterns of thought, distinct from the Romantics’ despite evident 
similarities in practical matters of taste. 

In the 17908 Price joined forces with his friend Richard Payne Knight (1751- 
1824) and engaged in a celebrated attack on the ideas of ‘Capability’ Brown 
and Humphry Repton. Neither Knight nor Price was afraid of publicity. The 
matter of their alliance or opposition to one another has, however, been 
confused. This confusion arises because Price and Knight had identical tastes 
but different aesthetic theories. In so far as they were writing polemically in 
order to persuade others to their taste, they were acting in alliance and with 
great success. Their views about appropriate practice are indistinguishable. By 
contrast their aesthetic theories were quite distinct.* This article, which is 
about Price’s aesthetic theory, therefore shows Price and Knight in opposition. 
Their differences are not exaggerated, but they are put into the foreground of 
discussion. The various personages encountered here are not treated as 
rounded characters but only as forces working on Price’s ideas. By examining 
these forces the necessity or desirability of reaching his conclusions becomes 
comprehensible. 

Although Sir Walter Scott said that Price converted the age to his views,‘ it 
cannot be said that Price converted the age to all of his views without excep- 
tion. Certainly he persuaded the age of ways in which Picturesque effects 
could be achieved; but one of his views (and he thought it important) was an 
aesthetic theory. Its fate was less fortunate: here he convinced neither his own 
nor any subsequent age. Knight had been Price’s friend and ally in the 1790s 
when Price’s first Essay on the Picturesque and Knight’s didactic poem The 
Landscape had so greatly angered Repton.° However, in 1805 Knight published 
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An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste,° intended expressly to disabuse 
Price (and those who listened to him) of his theory. From this point onwards 
their relationship deteriorated and they stopped speaking to one another. 

Price followed the painter William Hogarth and the politician Edmund 
Burke in supposing that beauty was inherent in beautiful things. This article 
argues that Price believed that there were atoms of beauty in beautiful things 
and that the Latin poet Lucretius had described them. Knight, on the other 
hand, drew on the work of the Edinburgh School: Hume, Archibald Alison 
and Francis Jeffrey (editor of the Edinburgh Review, to which Knight con- 
tributed). They located beauty not in objects but in the association of ideas in 
the mind of the beholder. According to their way of thinking an object really is 
beautiful when it is seen to be beautiful.” The perception of beauty is thus seen 
as an emotion. When an emotion is felt then it really is felt: it is not located 
externally, even when it is triggered by external events. The ramifications of 
the idea need not here be pursued: suffice it to say that Knight used it as the 
foundation for his argument that taste would always change and that its fixing 
was neither possible nor desirable.* This idea gained ground at the expense of 
the opposed materialist view of beauty endorsed by Price. His thinking stands 
at the end of a line of development the avowed genealogy of which is straight- , 
forward. It begins with Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty (1753). Burke took this up 
and added a second aesthetic category, the Sublime. Price agreed but refined 
the system by adding a third category, the Picturesque. 

Hogarth’s subtitle declared his analysis to have been ‘Written with a view of 
fixing the fluctuating IDEAS of TASTE’. He isolated a ‘line of beauty’: a 
graceful serpentine curve which he believed to be characteristic in all beautiful 
objects and images. Where Hogarth’s influence was felt the serpentine curve 
was understood to be beautiful in itself. If a beholder could not see the beauty 
in the line then it was because of some bluntness in his or her senses. 

The cultural climate in which Hogarth’s thought took shape, and in which it 
seemed intuitively plausible, was influenced decisively by Plato and Newton. 
Plato’s influence on Western thought is so pervasive as practically to define it. 
Newton was the great hero of Enlightenment science. Arguably Hogarth’s 
suggestion of an essence of beauty made sense because of the form of question- 
ing pursued by Socrates in Plato’s dialogues, which produces the illusion that 
there is such an essence to be found.® Ironically enough, Price’s lasting 
influence was effective precisely in so far as he escaped this form of answer. 
His iteration of concrete examples, embodied in the particular and the con- 
tingent, was what actually communicated his vision and taste. Hogarth would 
have felt Newton’s influence through his reputation rather than familiarity 
with particular works. The reputation was founded on the Principia (1687) 
which reduced a description of the universe to a small number of related 
geometric principles and relations of startling simplicity. Hogarth’s proposal; 
had it been tenable, would have been to painting what Newton’s principles 
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have been to physics. In retrospect, though, one can see that Hogarth’s 
achievement here had rather more in common with Descartes’s identification 
of the pineal gland as the seat of the soul. These projects took place within a 
frame of reference which has itself been dismantled. With an earlier frame for 
common-sense intuition Hogarth’s ideas looked plausible. Knight’s ideas were 
(though not original) considered avant-garde by the London public in 180s. 
They did not represent the common-sense view of things, but by then they 
could be assimilated, to judge by the success of their reception."° They would 
have looked very eccentric to Hogarth had he encountered them in the 17508 
and they would very easily have been dismissed. Hogarth’s intent is clearly 
seen: to establish a simple, abstract and universal principle, after the manner of 
Newton. 

Hogarth’s system was taken up by Edmund Burke (1729-97) who as a 
young man published A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful (1757). He extended the scope of Hogarth’s work by 
grafting on to it a second set of qualities, derived from Longinus’ ancient 
dissection of the sublime. Broadly speaking Burke saw objects as sublime 
when they were impressive and awesome, and as beautiful when they were 
charming and attractive.'! Artists found his observations helpful and made use 
of them. Kant used these divisions in his Critique of Judgement (1790). 

Burke’s thinking clearly depended upon Hogarth’s example, but Burke was 
not scrupulous in acknowledging his sources. In the first edition the debt went 
unremarked. In the second (1759) he admitted that Hogarth’s thinking had 


something in common with his own: 


It gives me no small pleasure to find that I can strengthen my theory in this point, 
by the opinion of the very ingenious Mr. Hogarth; whose idea of the line of beauty 
I take in general to be extremely just. ... But I must add ... that, so far as I could 
observe of nature, though the varied line 1s that alone in which complete beauty is 
found, yet there is no particular line which is always found in the most completely 
beautiful; and which is therefore beautiful in preference to all other lines. At least I 
never could observe it.” 


This minor shortcoming did not lead Burke to sweep away the whole 
system in favour of the Edinburgh-school relativism. He could not doubt that 
beauty was a real thing: 


Beauty is a thing much too affecting not to depend upon some positive qualities 
_.. we must conclude that beauty 1s, for the greater part, some quality in bodies, 
acting mechanically upon the human mind by the intervention of the senses.” 


Aristotle had held that ‘color, sound, and smell, as well as extension, figure 
and hardness, are... different forms of matter’;'* and Burke clearly supposed 
that beauty and sublimity were material in a comparable way. He concluded 
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that smooth polished beauty and rough sublimity were ‘ideas of a very dif- 
_ ferent nature, one being founded on pain, the other on pleasure’.!® 

Burke’s analysis seems to draw on a description of different types of atom, 
made by Lucretius in the first century Bc in his poem De Rerum Natura. 
Lucretius is another figure of great influence, much of it indirect or unac- 
knowledged. His poem set out in Latin verse the atomic theory which had 
been devised in Greece some centuries earlier by Epicurus. In the absence of 
Epicurus’ own treatises (all of which are lost), De Rerum Natura is the major 
source for ancient ideas about the atom. 

Both in antiquity and in the Middle Ages these ideas had been seen as 
dangerous. Both Pagans and Christians had seen them as a threat to religion 
and thence to society in general.'© The philosophy had been suppressed 
through the Middle Ages and was revived only after it had been rehabilitated 
and sanitized in seventeenth-century France and England.” Significantly the 
influence of Lucretius is to be found in Newton’s physics. When Burke and 
Price were writing these ideas were still being assimilated, but by then atoms 
belonged to the scientific mainstream. Epicurus, however, had been known as 
‘the Secretary of Hell’ and the ‘Enemy to all Religion’,’® and this reputation 
was not altogether banished, tending to give him an aura of wickedness in the 
eyes of the pious.’? The Enlightenment has aptly been characterized as ‘the 
mission of Lucretius’ and the philosophes usually had a reputation for atheism 
which was generally a misunderstanding of their Lucretian deism. Indeed his 
influence is not yet exhausted.” One would expect Burke to have been 
acquainted with so influential a source. Equally, he could understandably have 
neglected to draw attention to the fact. Credibility need not be strained to 
accept a connection between Lucretius’ atoms and Burke’s theories as the 
correspondence of ideas has been noticed before, by one of Price’s con- 
temporaries, Dugald Stewart (1753-1828). 

Stewart was the most distinguished Scottish philosopher of his day—said 
(after the death of Thomas Reid in 1796) to be ‘the only writer of recognized 
authority upon philosophical topics in the island’.~ There is, then, every 
reason for listening to him noting that: ‘In this part of his theory, Mr. Burke 
has very closely followed Lucretius’.~ The passage to which Stewart alludes 
runs: 


... take the case of liquids like honey and milk 

Which leave a pleasant sensation upon the tongue 

In contrast with the bitter flavor of wormwood 

Or centaury, whose flavor puckers the mouth; 

You can easily see that smooth and rounded elements 

Must form the things agreeable to the taste 

While things which are bitter and rough upon the palate 
Are composed of hooked and implicated elements 

And because of that have to cut their way through the senses 


Breaking open the organs to find a way in.™ 
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In Lucretius, then, we find smooth atoms with the attributes which Burke 
found characteristic of beauty, and correspondingly sublime rough atoms. 
Stewart remarked that ‘the continuation of the passage is not less curious’;” 
and indeed it is not. The continuation, however, bears on Price’s introduction 
of the third category, the Picturesque, into the system. 

Above all it was the Reverend William Gilpin (1724-1804) who focused 
attention on the Picturesque with books about his ‘Picturesque tours’, 
published from 1782. He defined the term ‘Picturesque’ as ‘expressive of that 
peculiar kind of beauty, which is agreeable in a picture’,” and this he found to 
be uneven and irregular, having contrasts of light and shade.” 

Gilpin’s definition satisfied neither Knight nor Price. Examining the word 
etymologically they found ‘Picturesque’ to mean after the manner of painters, 
from the Italian ‘pittoresco’.% However, when Knight tried to elaborate the 
meaning of the word he considered the actions of the mind, whereas Price 
tried to focus on the ‘Picturesque’ objects themselves. 

Knight argued that the word ‘pittoresco would not have developed had not 
painters ‘adopted some distinct manner of imitating nature, appropriate to 
their own art... since, unless painters had some peculiar manner, such epithet 
could mark no peculiar discrimination, nor have any distinct meaning’.” 
Knight credited Giorgione with the invention of this style, and Titian with its 
perfection; and it was, he said, soon after that the word ‘pittoresco’ made its 
first appearance. According to his definition an object would properly be called 
‘Picturesque’ if it called to mind the work of painters. 

Price disagreed. Knight had noted in the preface which he added in 1795 to 
the second edition of his poem The Landscape that he felt no need to give a 
detailed practical account of Picturesque gardening in the poem as it had been 
done already ‘in a very masterly manner’ by Price; and Knight expressed his: 


... entire approbation of the general system of picturesque improvement, which ıs © 
there so happily enforced and illustrated; however, he may differ m some particu- 
lars, belonging rather to philosophical theory than to practical taste.” 


Price could not accept Knight’s subjectivity. Not only did he agree with 
what Burke had to say about the beautiful and the sublime, he also felt that the 
system could be extended to include a third, equally distinct, aesthetic cate- 
gory: the Picturesque. Whereas Gilpin could write of ‘Picturesque beauty’ 
Price found this a confusion of terms. Properly defined the beautiful and the 
Picturesque were as separate from one another as were the beautiful and the 
sublime.™ 

We have seen how Burke thought of beauty and sublimity in terms of 
atoms. Even if in Burke’s case one continues to entertain a lingering doubt, it 
must surely be dispelled when we turn to Price. The continuation of Dugald 
Stewart’s quotation from Lucretius runs: 
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. - - every sort of sight which pleases the senses 

Has been created out of some smooth elements 

While on the other hand things which look unpleasant 
Will always contain some elements which are rough. 


There are also elements neither entirely smooth 

Nor yet, so to speak, entirely covered with prickles 
But rather with some slight protuberances 

Which tickle the senses rather than actually hurt them;* 


Price evidently recognized in this third group the qualities which Gilpin had 
found characteristic in the Picturesque. But whereas Gilpin had seen the Pic- 
turesque as a type of beauty, Price addressed himself in his Essay on the 
Picturesque to the task of separating these qualities from each other and from 
the sublime. Beauty, clearly enough, was composed of smooth round atoms 
which were sensed as pleasure; sublimity of hooked and implicated atoms 
which acted as pain, causing horripilation: so much could be learned from a 
parallel reading of Burke and Lucretius. So Price’s third quality, Picturesque- 
ness, should work in the same way as tickling. That this was indeed what he 
thought is most clearly shown in his analysis of different types of music: 


... Wwe no more scruple to call one of Handel’s chorusses sublime, than Corelli’s 
famous pastorale beautiful. But should any person simply, and without qualifying 
expressions, call a capricious movement of Scarlatti or Haydn picturesque, he 
would, with great reason, be laughed at, for it is not a term applied to sounds; yet 
such a movement, from its sudden, unexpected, and abrupt transitions, —from a 
certain playful wildness of character and appearance of irregularity, is no less 
analogous to similar scenery in nature, than the concerto or the chorus, to what is 
grand or beautiful to the eye.™ 


At first sight this is a puzzling passage: why should Price want to argue that 
music is in a sense Picturesque? Given Knight’s definition of the idea it does 
not make sense at all, since no music puts one in mind of the manner of great 
landscape painters. But if we remember Lucretius then Price’s argument seems 
straightforward: he was imagining a Scarlatti sonata, played at the harp- 
sichord, ‘tickling’ the sense of hearing just as the sight of a Picturesque object 
‘tickled’ the sense of sight. 

It is plausible to make a connection between a scherzo and tickling, and 
between harmonious sounds and smoothness. The connection between a 
Handel chorus and the sublime is more difficult, since we are asked to accept 
that the sublime is made of those hooked and implicated atoms which tear 
their way through the senses. Even given that for Price Handel’s music was 
modern, surely he could not have thought it so very abrasive? 

There is, however, evidence which shows a congruence more complete than 
could reasonably be expected: Knight made the identical connection in arguing 
against Price’s assertions. Discussing sounds, Lucretius had said that: 
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Things which are disagreeable to the senses, 

And things agreeable, are made up of different shapes: 

You should not imagine that, say, the screech of a saw 

Is made of elements of the same smooth texture 

As those which make up the most musical sounds 

Which can be evoked by strings plucked by skilled fingers.” 


If Price was comparing Corelli’s music with the smooth atoms in Lucretius, 
then equally he was comparing the sound of a screeching saw to the sound of a 
Handel chorus. And, unlikely as it seems, a screeching saw was the very thing 
with which Knight compared Handel’s music. He did not think that Handel’s 
choruses were sublime, because he did not think that any music could be 
sublime—any more than it could be Picturesque: 


The filing of a saw, or any other harsh and discordant sound of that kind, though 
not loud, will create a very uneasy and even painful sensation in the human organs, 
which we commonly call setting the teeth on edge. ... Extremely loud and jarring — 
sounds, such as those of kettle-drums or artillery, will extend through the whole 
body; as I very senmbly felt at the performance of some of Handel’s choruses in 
Westminster Abbey: but, as they were in harmony, the sensation was not at all 
unpleasant. On the contrary, if I could conceive any sensation to be sublime, I 
should admit this to be so: but the sentiment of sublimity belongs to the affections 
of the mind, and not to organic sensation.” 


The central purpose of Knight’s Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste 
was to refute Price’s aesthetic theory. That Price was elaborating ideas set out 
by Burke was acknowledged but, like Burke, Price did not declare a debt to 
Lucretius. Knight, on the other hand, held up Lucretius as his favourite Latin 
poet,” and modelled his own poems on De Rerum Natura. Moreover, Charles 
James Fox, in whose company Price made his Grand Tour, was another of 
Lucretius’ prominent admirers and Gilbert Wakefield’s edition of De Rerum 
Natura (1796-9) was dedicated to him. Lucretius was very securely established 
in Price’s circle, and given the way in which Price developed Burke’s ideas it 
can be concluded that he saw the connection which Burke had made between 
beauty, sublimity and Lucretius’ atoms. Not only did Price anticipate Dugald 
Stewart in noticing this, he also made creative use of the perception. 
Unfortunately, his thinking belonged to literary dilettantism, and not to 
science as he surely hoped and perhaps imagined it did. 

We can now see all too easily that Price was elaborating a false premiss. To 
the twentieth-century mind his writings seem nalve and confused when he 
touches on theory, but this does him an injustice. He was indeed wrong, but 
not unclear. If it is borne in mind that he was thinking of his three types of 
atoms, part of the things which were beautiful, sublime and Picturesque, then 
his differences from those of other theoretical persuasions are readily under- 
stood, and the positions taken by the protagonists in his notoriously confusing 
Dialogue of the Picturesque® become perfectly clear. 
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In conclusion a genealogical network can be traced to show the relations 
between the Picturesque and its wider culture. 

The example of Newton’s penetrating principles was dazzlingly attractive, 
too powerful to be overlooked. Hogarth would have been to art what Newton 
is to science, if only his discovery had been more sustainedly fruitful. Burke 
and Price, however, in extending Hogarth’s system did not so much conduct 
experimental research on empirical evidence as assimilate ideas from literary 
sources. Their working methods had more of the scholastic about them than 
of the scientific. Burke’s idea of the sublime came from Longinus, Price’s 
Picturesque from Gilpin. They both drew directly on Lucretius, another part 
of whose influence they felt indirectly through Newton. 

Seen from a vantage point in a late twentieth-century frame of reference, the 
line of succession here described was clearly developing and compounding an 
error. This is not to say that the work was without worth. Newton’s principal 
argument in favour of his ideas was their empirical effectiveness. He did not 
suggest, for example, that he knew how gravity worked or even what it was, 
but described rather the observable effects of its action. His ideas too have been 
theoretically superseded.” An atomist view of beauty is ‘wrong’, but its utility 
should not go unrecognized. In the long run we are all wrong. There is no 
doubt that, however ill-founded Hogarth’s ideas, they were of practical use to 
composers of paintings and designers of landscapes. Burke’s division of aes- 
thetic experience into the sublime and the beautiful allowed for a wider range 
of response and had wider influence. It is enshrined, modified, in Kant. Price’s 
Picturesque, though theoretically doomed from the start, actually thrived 
through its examples and its practical advice. It remains as a practice the 
dominant method for looking at the English landscape. 


Andrew Ballantyne, School of Architecture, Univermty of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 7RU, England. 
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PICTURES, STYLES AND PURPOSES 


Dominic Lopes 


Two FACTS about pictures lead to what, in Art and Illusion, Ernst Gombrich 
called ‘the riddle of style’. One is that artists have always claimed that when 
they draw or paint, they copy what they see. The other is that pictures from 
different times and places—a Byzantine icon, a renaissance portrait, a north- 
west coast Amerindian totem—copy the visual world in remarkably diverse 
ways.! The riddle is: how can the productions of artists copying what they see 
diverge so vastly? 

In this paper I wish to consider what the riddle of style means for art history. 
Guided by the perceptual theory of pictorial representation he advances in Art 
and Illusion, Gombrich holds that although it may interest art historians, the 
answer to the riddle of style, 


cannot be found by historical methods alone. The art historian has done his work 
when he has described the changes that have taken place. He is concerned with 
differences in style between one school of art and another, and he has refined his 
methods of description in order to group, organize, and identify the works of art 
which have survived from the past.? 


Although art historians may describe styles and situate them in history, they 
cannot hope to explain how styles are the outcome of historical circumstances. 
Art history takes up only where the theory of pictorial representation leaves 
off. A ‘complete’ history of style, however, seeks nothing less than to explain 
how particular styles, particular ways of representing objects, arise or are 
maintained in their historical contexts. It comes as no surprise that some art 
historians have rebelled against Gombrich’s perceptualism and its ahistorical 
implications. The most thorough and articulate statement of the rebel position 
is made by Norman Bryson in Vision and Painting. Bryson thinks Gombrich’s 
ahistorical account of style is unfounded because the perceptual theory of 
depiction upon which it rests is incorrect. He argues instead that pictures are 
elements of conventional symbol systems, fit for exhaustive historical 
probing. 

Proponents of the new art history are right to hope for an answer to the 
riddle of style conducive to a complete history of style, but they are wrong to 
place their confidence in a convention theory of depiction. Without wishing to 
defend Gombrich’s version of it, I nevertheless maintain, in section two 
below, that a correct perceptual theory of depiction can be defended against 
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conventionalist criticism. Moreover, the concept of convention is notoriously 
slippery; a clarification of it developed in section three along the lines of David 
Lewis’s classic studies delivers a theory of depiction which is no less inimical to 
a historical account of style than Art and Illusion. I propose that a complete 
history of style is possible because styles perform representational functions 
which respond to historical conditions. Thus a perceptual theory of depiction 
must allot each style an intrinsic meaning —a representational purpose—upon 
which the choice of that style in given circumstances depends. The legitimate 
business of art history is then to discover the purposes which underlie choices 
of style. 


I 


One of the ironies of the debate between conventionalism and perceptualism 
is that the classic source of conventionalism is in fact Art and Illusion, 
throughout which conventional and perceptual elements of pictures are held in 
conflict. The key image is that of a sliding scale between stylized ‘conceptual 
art’ at one extreme, and at the other, art which, being relatively free of style, 
approaches illusion. Pictures at each extreme differ both in origin and func- 
tion. The origin of conceptual art lies in a desire to fashion substitutes for 
objects out of available materials, so that it consists in symbolic ‘schemata’ 
which need not match the objects they stand for. Schemata are arbitrary and 
conventional, standing to individual pictures as languages do to sentences. 
And just as sentences of different languages can express the same proposition, 
pictures produced with different schemata can represent the same object. Dif- 
ferences between pictures made according to different schemata are, of course, 
differences in style. Stylistic diversity springs from the conventionality of 
pictures. 

How can this diversity be reconciled with the claim that pictures copy the 
visual world? Gombrich’s response is that although pictures have schematic 
beginnings, they also aim to copy or match the objects they stand for. The 
goal of the artist is ultimately the creation of a ‘record of a visual experience 
rather than the creation of a substitute’.’ But talk of the ‘record of visual 
experience’ is misleading: perception is as much a matter of classification and 
interpretation in the light of schemata as depiction. The aim of the artist is not 
matching simpliciter but rather to produce a picture, according to pictorial 
schemata, which matches visual experience as it is interpreted according to 
perceptual schemata. When pictorial and perceptual schemata correspond, the 
result is illusion, an apparent absence of style. Realism is relative to schematic 
context. 

Ilusion is an elusive goal, however. All pictures are schematic, so none 
produce a perfect, style-free copy; but to the partial extent that the perfect 
copy is ever attained, the reason is that inadequate schemata can be corrected. 
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Having produced a picture in accordance with available schemata, and having 
compared it with visual experience and found it to be inadequate, the artist 
experiments with new schemata until one is found which produces adequate 
results. Eventually this new schema will also be found lacking and the process 
repeats itself. The choice of a new style is thus determined by the demands of 
perceptual matching and the failure of the traditional schema to meet those 
demands. Repeated cycles of schema, observation and correction are respon- 
sible for the gradual progression of art from the conceptual to the illusionistic, 
from the stylization of ancient Egypt to Academic naturalism. 

Three claims may be abstracted from this summary of Art and Illusion: (CS) 
style is conventional, (RR) the realism of a style is relative to the schemata of 
viewers, and (P) pictorial representation seeks, by way of the process of 
schema-—correction, a perceptual match between picture and object. The fact 
that there is diversity among styles reflects the diversity of conventional 
schemata, and the fact that different styles may be considered realistic copies of 
the visual world is attributed to the relativity of realism. The repeated process 
of schema-correction, with matching as its aim, explains the fact that old styles 
sometimes give way to new ones. 

Despite the passage cited at the outset, Gombrich’s three claims do not entail 
that there can be no more to the history of style than the mundane tasks of 
identification and cataloguing. Granted that the progression of styles is pro- 
gress to perceptual matching, there may nevertheless be additional reasons 
why certain periods experience stylistic stagnation while others see great 
strides towards naturalism. Giotto may have replaced the schema he inherited 
from Cimabue and Duccio because their pictures failed to match the visual 
world adequately and he found ways to correct their faults, but also because 
conditions were suitable for his achievement. Understanding these conditions 
is no small undertaking, as the work of many historians shows. Those who 
find the genius theory of artistic progress naive or incomplete may help them- 
selves to a variety of explananda, including the technical, intellectual, social 
and material conditions of the time. These factors explore style understood as 
the limits of what is materially and technically possible in a period. 

But although they do not preclude it entirely, (CS), (RR) and (P) do impose 
serious limitations on the history of style. As we have seen, Gombrich claims 
the use of a style in a particular context is determined only by the initial schema 
from which the style evolved, together with subsequent corrections towards 
matching. While background conditions may underwrite schematic correc- 
tions, they exert no influence over the content or nature of the corrections 
made. The history of style extends over time but is explained in terms of a 
process of schema, observation, and correction whose aim is to achieve a 
perfect match with our perception of the visual world. As a history of solu- 
tions to formal problems, the history of art is predetermined. To be sure, not 
all art develops in the direction of naturalism, and it is disingenuous to put this 
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down to a mere lack of naturalistic resources. Gombrich is thus compelled to 
acknowledge a ‘natural pull’ towards the schematic in art, the source of which 
lies in deep psychological factors which favour the substitutive functions of 
pictures over their matching function.‘ Not only is this mysterious, it sidesteps 
the vital question of why a particular style is used in a particular place and 
time. For instance, the tenacity of Byzantine style owed as much to the 
performance of theological duties as it did to a primitive, substitutive urge. 


I 


In light of the limitations they impose on the outlook for a history of style, 
one or more of (CS), (RR) and (P) must be abandoned and the convention 
theory of depiction dissents from (P). If pictures are conventional symbols, 
then they need not match what they represent. The sliding scale of style is 
schematic throughout. According to Bryson, all pictorial representation 
requires is a ‘social formation’ capable of reaching ‘consensus’ regarding what 
picture signs represent. Diversity of style continues to reflect the diversity of 
conventional pictorial schemata, and judgements of realism still depend on 
what schemata predominate in a given context, but the matching standard has 
been renounced: all styles are equally well situated to copy the visual world. As 
for the history of style, once it is recognized that pictorial conventions are 
social products, history is authorized to investigate the conditions pertaining 
to choices of style, including ‘all the practices which make up the sphere of 
culture: the scientific, military, medical, intellectual and religious practices, the 
legal and political structures, the structures of class, sexuality and economic 
life’.° 

Postponing an evaluation of the convention theory’s prospects as a founda- 
tion for a history of style until the next section, I want to consider briefly 
whether opposition to perceptual explanations of depiction is justified. 
Depending on whether they object to the propriety of ‘matching’ in explaining 
depiction or to perceptual accounts of depiction in general, arguments against 
(P) adopt one of two strategies. 

The first originates in the work of Nelson Goodman.* Goodman detected 
several flaws in the resemblance theory. Not only is the logic of the relation 
‘depicts’ different from the logic of the relation ‘resembles’, so that one cannot 
be reduced to the other, but visual resemblance is not necessary for depiction. 
Nobody denies that pictures do resemble their subjects, but there are as many 
ways for pictures to match their subjects as there are pictures. No one informa- 
tive and non-trivial concept of matching applies to all pictures. (This is, after 
all, the source of the riddle of style.) As convincing as Goodman’s critique of 
the resemblance theory may be, though, it does not demonstrate the 
inadequacy of non-matching theories of depiction. A non-matching theory of 
depiction remains possible unless the second strategy succeeds. 
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Bryson follows the second strategy, directed against perceptual theories 
generally. Inspired by Wittgenstein, he seeks to show that perceptual theories 
are untenable because they invoke ‘private’ experiences. The purpose of a 
theory of depiction is to describe the conditions under which viewers under- 
stand what pictures represent. Recalling Gombrich’s requirement that a pic- 
ture record visual experience, Bryson construes perceptual accounts of 
pictorial understanding as obliging a picture’s beholder to have the visual 
experience recorded, namely the real or imaginary visual experience of the 
artist. The identity between viewer-experience and artist-experience guaran- 
tees that ‘the viewer will perceive the same entity as the painter’.’ So construed, 
the perceptual theory requires that when people view a picture they have 
experiences uniquely associated with it, which are, furthermore, identical with 
the experiences the artist records in making the picture. But, as Wittgenstein 
showed in the case of understanding language, the criteria for understanding 
pictures cannot be privately assessable. A viewer understands a picture not 
because it triggers the ‘right’ experience, but because he or she is able to 
identify correctly what the picture represents, where correct identification is 
assessed by performance. Right experience is neither necessary nor sufficient 
for right identification. If understanding pictures is right identification, as 
assessed by performance, and not the experience of certain sensations, then, 
Bryson concludes, the criterion for understanding pictures ‘involves more than 
one observer: it is essential that agreement exist to attach a term of recognition 
(‘Nativity’) to the image in regularised and consensual fashion’.* 

While it is by no means unjustified to ridicule any theory which makes 
understanding pictures rely on having private experiences, it is premature to 
accuse all perceptual theories of this blunder. Indeed, understanding pictures 
may consist in correctly identifying what a picture represents on the basis of 
inter-personally available and behaviourally manifest facts about its appearance 
and the appearance of its subject. Wittgenstein himself puts this point most 
succinctly: ‘If you see the drawing as such-and-such an animal’, he writes, 
‘what I expect from you will be pretty different from what I expect when you 
merely know what it is meant to be’.® The second strategy fails for the simple 
reason that it misconstrues its target; a non-matching perceptual theory which 
does not invoke private experiences is feasible. Nevertheless, compared to Art 
and Illusion, the convention theory does seem more favourable to a complete 
history of style. The prospects for a conventionalist history of style are subject 
to closer scrutiny in the following section. 


Il 


For the convention theory, depiction is ‘the skill of reproducing handy 
graphic symbols for natural appearances, of rendering familiar facts by set 
professional conventions’.'® Since there are no perceptual constraints on depic- 
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tion, indefinitely many graphic symbols may be used to represent natural 
appearances: depiction is arbitrary. Let us continue to call a set of visual 
symbols together with an interpretation which maps symbols in the set onto 
objects or properties a ‘schema’. According to one schema Wivenhoe Park 
represents Wivenhoe Park; according to another it may represent a pink 
elephant. It matters little what schema we use, so long as we all use the same 
one, and the fact, evident in the regularity and conformity of our identifica- 
tions, that we do use the same schema is explained by conventions. Nothing 
but convention, to put it another way, explains our propensity to identify 
Wivenhoe Park as Wivenhoe Park rather than as a pink elephant. 

The proposal that our use of pictures is governed by consensual regularities 
can be amplified through David Lewis’s influential work on the convention- 
ality of language." Lewis begins by formulating a definition of ‘convention’. 
Roughly, a regularity R in the action of members of a community C is a 
convention if and only if: (1) everyone in C conforms to R, (2) everyone in C 
expects and believes everyone else in C to conform to R, (3) the expectation 
and belief that others in C conform to R gives everyone a good reason to 
conform to R, (4) everyone prefers full conformity to R over conformity by all 
but one, (5) there is an alternative regularity R’, not identical to R, which 
could meet conditions (3) and (4), and (6) conditions (1) through (5) are (or are 
potentially) common knowledge. Condition (5) enunciates a crucial feature of 
conventions: a regularity without an alternative is not a conventional 
regularity, because conventions arise when choices are arbitrary rather than 
strategic. That is, conventions arise as solutions to co-ordination problems: 
provided that R and R’ are equally good alternatives but it is preferable for 
members of C to co-ordinate in doing the same thing, a convention may arise 
in C to do either R or R’. However, ifit is preferable to do R instead of R’, that 
is sufficient reason to do R—conventions would be superfluous. Having 
defined convention, Lewis goes on to argue that language use is conventional 
because it involves conventions of truthfulness and trust. In particular, a 
language L is used in C if and only if it is conventional in C, first, to utter a 
sentence of L only when the sentence is believed to be true in L, and second, to 
respond to an utterance of a sentence of L by believing it to be true in L. 

Corresponding conditions may govern the conventional use of a picture 
schema in a population. However, picture use does not normally involve 
conventions of truthfulness: pictures are rarely true or false; they are faithful, 
appropriate or realistic instead. Taking this into account, I suggest that a 
schema S is used in C if and only if it is conventional in C, first, to produce a 
picture P in accordance with S only when P is believed to be faithful in S, and 
second, to respond to P by believing it to be faithful relative to S. According to 
one schema Wivenhoe Park represents Wivenhoe Park and according to another 
it represents a pink elephant. Most adhere to conventions which sustain use of 
the former schema, though perhaps some readers of Languages of Art adhere to 
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conventions sustaining the latter. For them, Wivenhoe Park faithfully depicts a 
pink elephant. 

Setting aside the tantalizing question of whether there is a possible schema in 
which Constable’s painting represents a pink elephant, there is something 
troubling about the suggestion that the convention theory makes pictomal 
style available to historical scrutiny. The hope that it does is inspired by the 
idea, which is surely correct, that conventions are social artefacts. If schemata 
are conventional, the circumstances of their production will reveal interesting 
social facts. What is troubling nevertheless is that if schemata are conventional 
then by definition they are also arbitrary, and surely there can be no explaining 
arbitrary choices. When alternative schemata S and S’ are equally good can- 
didates for a picture-using community, and it matters not which schema is 
used so long as all use the same one, the solution is a convention to adopt one, 
not the other. If there were any independent reason to prefer S over S' (e.g., S 
is easier to learn), then S would be adopted for that reason, rendering conven- 
tions superfluous. As long as use of S is in fact conventional in C, it follows 
that S has an alternative S’ and the only reason S, and not S’, is used by any 
member of C is that all other members of C use it, and all members of C prefer 
to use whatever schema others use. The convention theory implies that there is 
no reason the Kwakiutl use one schema and the seventeenth-century Dutch 
another, apart from the fact that those are the schemata each group settled 
upon as their style.” 

The historian is by no means completely bereft. Once a schema is 
established in a community, it is likely to persist because, understood as 
efficient solutions to co-ordination problems, conventions are conservative 
(too many changes in a conventional schema undermine co-ordination). 
Nevertheless, pressures on schemata do cause them to change over time, and 
the historian may study these changes and their causes. But nothing more. The 
conventionalist historian of style is in the same position as a linguistic historian 
(indeed, for the same reason). English has undergone many phonetic, ortho- 
graphic, lexical and grammatical changes which may be traced and documen- 
ted. But apart from the fact that members of a community prefer to speak the 
same language as their compatriots and members of the English-speaking 
community have inherited English as their language, there is no additional 
reason why English-speakers speak English. Similarly, as long as their choice 
of style is thought to be conventional, the only reason Kwakiutl use the split- 
style is that it is their solution to the pictorial co-ordination problem. The 
convention theory places the historian in the same position as Gombrich’s 
schema-cortection theory. Historians may only document styles and trace 
their evolution. 
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IV 


This is no coincidence. The limitations of both theories so far entertained 
follow from their mutual acceptance of (CS), the convention theory of style. 
In this section I advocate in very general terms the possibility of a non- 
matching perceptual theory of depiction which is compatible with the diver- 
sity of style—the sliding scale of style is perceptual throughout. A consequence 
of this theory is that different styles are adapted to different representational 
purposes, which explain why certain styles are preferred in certain circum- 
stances. Choices of style are not conventional; they are made for reasons art 
historians may investigate. 

The phenomenon of stylistic diversity means that the same object may be 
depicted in different ways. A Kwakiutl painting of an eagle differs from an 
Audubon print of an eagle or the eagle in an illuminated initial from a 
mediaeval evangel. (CS) attributes this difference to the schemata to which 
each belongs. Each symbolizes an eagle within a different schema, though 
relative to their schemata, they are equivalent (just as the words for ‘eagle’ in 
different languages are equivalent). Surely this is mistaken. To say the 
Kwakiutl painting and the Audubon print are equivalent eagle-symbols in their 
respective schemata trivializes their differences, for although each represents 
an eagle, each represents it in different respects, conveying different informa- 
tion about eagles. The Audubon print painstakingly reproduces the distinctive 
shape, marking and colouring of the bird; the split-style Kwakiutl painting 
replicates important anatomical features and their symmetry. These pictures 
are not equivalent because, we may say, they represent different ‘aspects’ of 
their subjects. 

Since the difficulties encountered by the matching theory stem from the 
aspectival nature of pictures, a correct perceptual theory of depiction must 
accommodate pictorial aspects. An ability to identify what pictures represent 
must be an ability to identify objects presented under pictorial aspects. The 
familiar phenomenon of object recognition may serve as a model for pictorial 
identification. ® In object recognition we identify something presented under 
one aspect as an object previously encountered under possibly a very different 
aspect. We may recognize Victoria Station seen from a new viewpoint on the 
basis of having seen it from other viewpoints in the past. More interestingly, 
we may also recognize the worn face of a friend not seen since youth. It 1s 
crucial to recognition that recognizable aspects of an object need not be similar 
in a uniform sense—objects can change in remarkable ways and yet remain 
recognizable. Recognition may thus be described as ‘dynamic’. Like object 
recognition, I propose that pictorial identification is a perceptual ability to 
identify dissimilar aspects of objects. Against the backdrop of the dynamism of 
recognition, the phenomenon of stylistic diversity certainly does not seem 
unnatural. An Audubon print, a Kwakiutl painting, a mediaeval illumination 
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and a caricature may all present identifiable pictorial aspects of eagles, though 
they match neither eagles nor each other in an unproblematic and uniform 
way. I do not claim pictures match aspects of objects—that would be to ignore 
the diverse ways pictures represent. I claim that pictorial aspects are aspects of 
objects and may be so identified. 

A clearer idea of what pictorial aspects are will help evaluate the implications 
of this for the history of style. To deny pictures present aspects of their 
subjects, as matching theories do, is to indulge what may be called the ‘figura- 
tive fallacy’.'* According to this fallacy, pictures are determinate regarding all 
properties with respect to which a visual experience of their subjects is deter- 
minate. Pictures are determinate if for any visual property F an object may 
satisfy, a picture of that object is ‘committal’ with regard to F, representing the 
object as either satisfying F or not satisfying it. A man either wears a hat or 
does not, so a picture of a man must represent him as wearing a hat or not. But 
pictures are obviously not determinate in all respects. Since a charcoal draw- 
ing, to take a simple example, is not committal with regard to colour proper- 
ties, we may Say it is “inexplicitly non-committal’ with regard to colour—the 
matter of colour is not gone into. Pictures may be inexplicitly non-committal 
in a multiplicity of ways. A picture may also be ‘explicitly non-committal’ 
with regard to F, provided that it represents its subject as satisfying some 
property (or properties) G which precludes its representing it as F. The idea 1s 
that a picture may represent an object from a point of view which precludes 
information which would be represented from other points of view. An 
Audubon picture of an eagle may adopt a point of view by representing 
features of one side of the bird to the exclusion of features of its other side. A 
Kwakiutl picture adopts a point of view by representing features of all sides of 
the bird at the expense of representing the bird’s overall shape. If pictures were 
determinate, they would all be determinate in the same way, but since pictures 
are committal and non-committal regarding different properties, they are 
indeterminate in many different ways. 

Analyses of ‘aspect’ and ‘style’ profit by these distinctions. Pictures of the 
same object may differ by presenting different aspects of it. Two pictures 
present distinct ‘aspects’ of an object if and only if there is at least one property 
with regard to which one is committal and the second is not, or one is non- 
committal and the second is not. This provides the basis for a taxonomy of 
styles: we may elucidate differences in styles by referring to the kinds of 
aspects presented by pictures in different styles. More precisely, we capture 
what is distinctive of a style through a description of the types of properties 
with regard to which pictures in that style are committal and the types of 
properties with regard to which they are inexplicitly or explicitly non- 
committal. While an attempt to state full identity conditions for styles is 
unlikely to succeed because pictures which present different aspects may share 
a style, we may say that if pictures are committal and non-committal regard- 
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ing all the same types of properties, they are of the same style, and that pictures 
differ in style only when they are committal and non-committal regarding 
some different types of properties. 


V 


This analysis of style has notable implications for the riddle of style. To 
begin with, since pictures executed in different styles but representing the 
same object are not equivalent—they present different aspects — different 
schemata or styles need not be alternatives in Lewis’s sense, and style need not 
be conventional. This does not mean that styles are never conventional— they 
may be conventional provided that aspectival differences do not matter —but 
styles cannot be conventional when aspectival differences do matter. Clearly, 
aspectival differences generally do matter. Sometimes they matter for ‘com- 
positional’ reasons, when preference is given to certain kinds of marks, shapes, 
patterns, colours, or textures on the picture surface (e.g., the split-style con- 
cern with symmetry). But aspectival differences may also matter for strictly 
representational reasons: pictures are frequently made precisely in order to 
make explicit certain aspects of the world. It would be a mistake to think that 
all pictures are made for the same purpose, to achieve the same compositional 
effects or to make explicit the same properties, as those who privilege natural- 
ism suppose. On the contrary, the diversity of styles demonstrates that pic- 
tures are made for a great variety of purposes, in accordance with many 
compositional norms, emphasizing many aspects of the visual world. 

The fact that different styles suit different representational purposes also 
explains how different styles can be treated as realistic in their contexts. 
Realism, as Gombrich rightly saw, is relative to context. Realism is not a 
matter of the amount of information a picture conveys, the number of proper- 
ties with regard to' which it is committal (a stylized line drawing may be 
realistic). It is rather a matter of the extent to which a picture meets its viewers’ 
expectations in conveying required types of properties. One picture appears 
realistic to Kwakiutl because it satisfies their criteria for realism —that pictures 
make explicit certain aspects of objects — while a picture which makes explicit 
other aspects might appear more realistic to Audubon. A charcoal drawing can 
be realistic, despite its being inexplicit as to colour, so long as it does make 
explicit those properties it is meant to make explicit. A caricature can be 
realistic, if it succeeds in presenting an aspect which ridicules those features of 
its target most worthy of ridicule. A realistic picture is one which meets the 
expectations of its viewers as to what properties of objects it is supposed to 
make explicit. Realism is relative to purpose. The aspectival theory accom- 
modates both facts which lead to the riddle of style. 

Finally, the perceptual aspect theory is congenial to a complete history of 
style. In rejecting (CS), I have proposed a perceptual theory of depiction which 
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accommodates the diversity of styles. This diversity is owing to the diversity 
of aspects pictures present, serving different compositional and represen- 
tational purposes. If different styles are suitable for accentuating different 
aspects of the visual world, for representing objects from different points of 
view or according to different compositional schemes, then the occurrence of 
particular styles in particular historical circumstances reflects the represen- 
tational and compositional preferences which resulted in the adoption of those 
styles. Every style has a purpose or purposes which are the key to its occur- 
rence in a historical context. Operating at varying levels of complexity, the 
task of the history of style is to discover what representational and composi- 
tional purposes a style serves in given historical circumstances. Let us return to 
familiar examples. The Kwakiutl painting represents essential traits of eagles, 
even if it combines some never seen in one glance. The arrangement of these 
traits may also depend on compositional factors such as the shape of the object 
the eagle is painted on and the desire to maintain symmetry.'® The Audubon 
print, by contrast, conveys characteristics of the bird which would be vivid to 
a bird watcher. Though they differ stylistically, the Audubon print shares with 
a painting by Giotto the aim of replicating a set of properties, defined by the 
rules of perspective projection, which record versions of occurrent visual 
experience. By contrast, Giotto’s Byzantine predecessors aimed not to 
represent a visual experience discredited by the Platonist philosophers, but to 
represent an ideal reality." For them, size on the picture plane corresponded to 
the importance of the figures depicted rather than distance from the viewer. 
That Cimabue or the Kwakiutl prefer styles that make manifest certain proper- 
ties is a revealing historical fact. To explain it the historian must situate 
pictorial practices within the context of a network of other beliefs, practices 
and conditions which constitute the social milieu. '’ 

Contrary to the conventionalist tendency of recent art history, the history of 
style, I maintain, is built upon perceptual foundations. Styles are used because 
they respond to the perceptual and representational needs of picture-using 
communities, so that a complete history of style is predicated on the diverse 
representational and compositional purposes pictorial styles serve. The com- 
plaint that perceptualism renders art banal belies a regrettably narrow view of 
perception. Despite its naturalistic bias no reader of Art and Illusion can fail to 
appreciate the rich account of perception it contains. And pictures are no less 
complex than perception. They represent the visual world in a variety of 
guises for a variety of purposes. It is this variety which results in the riddle of 
style and which, in the end, provides ample material for historians of style. 


Dominic Lopes, 1165 E. sand Street #1, Chicago, Illinois 60615, USA 
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VERBALIZING THE AESTHETIC 


EXPERIENCE 
Elisa Steenberg 


PHILOSOPHERS CONCERNED with questions within aesthetics have suggested 
various definitions of the aesthetic experience—not infrequently, though, con- 
founding it with the art work experience. In exceptional cases they have 
claimed that there is no specific experience which can lay claim to the epithet 
‘aesthetic’. 

Furthermore, most philosophers discriminate between an object’s non-aes- 
thetic and aesthetic properties, sometimes called ‘qualities’. In general they 
designate, for instance, an object’s colour and shape, or the property of a 
sound sequence which makes it a violin sound, as non-aesthetic properties, 
while a colour’s ‘warmth’, ‘gaiety’ and ‘beauty’, a shape’s ‘gracefulness’, 
‘clumsiness’, ‘ugliness’, a sound sequence’s ‘darkness’, ‘sadness’, ‘beauty’ are 
designated aesthetic properties. Moreover, philosophers state various views 
concerning the nature or ontological status of the two kinds of properties. 
Some of them assert that non-aesthetic as well as aesthetic properties are 
intrinsic to objects, in some cases, though, declaring that non-aesthetic proper- 
ties may be experienced by anyone with normal sight and hearing, while 
aesthetic properties may be experienced only by subjects who have an ‘aes- 
thetic sense’, who can ‘prehend’ or ‘apperceive’ objects or who have what is 
called ‘taste’. Besides, philosophers state various views concerning the rela- 
tionship between the two kinds of properties. Some claim that aesthetic 
properties are ‘regional’, dependent on or deriving from the non-aesthetic. 
Purthermore, there are contradictory views amongst philosophers as to 
whether statements asserting non-aesthetic and/or aesthetic properties of 
objects and sound sequences can be proved true or false.’ 


I 


To avoid these controversies, and in order to make possible a conceptually 
consistent and empirically valid discourse on the issues in question, I would 
like to propose the following non-philosophical approach to and explanation 
of the aesthetic experience: (i) Assume that there 1s a specific kind of experi- 
ence, psychically discrimingble from other kinds of experiences which can 
rightly be termed ‘aesthetic’. (In consequence one may use the same epithet for 
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a psychic attitude.) (ii) State the necessary and sufficient psychic conditions of 
the aesthetic experience as sui generis. (iii) Indicate a hypothetical explanation of 
the ‘mechanism’ behind the experience in question. 

Assuming that there is an experience justified to the epithet ‘aesthetic’ I 
suggest defining it as follows: “The aesthetic experience ex definitio is an experi- 
ence of visual or auditory form as having synaesthetic and/or emotive proper- 
ties, and the experience having a pleasure—displeasure component that makes 
the subject attribute a positive-negative preference value to the form 
experienced’ .? 

Being a form experience, the aesthetic experience is an image and there- 
fore—by common-sense distinction—a non-reality experience. As such it 
implies that the subject shows no overt behaviour vis à vis his object, and is in a 
state of what may be called a certain ‘disinterestedness’ and/or repose. 

Empirically, however, the aesthetic experience never occurs as ‘pure’ ex 
definitio. It is constantly accompanied by simultaneous experiences that are ex 
definitio non-aesthetic, for instance, experiences of meanings, of novelty, re- 
cognition, etc., here defined as non-form or cognitive experiences. The dif- 
ferent kinds of experiences, though, have relative autonomy, that is, they exert 
mutual influences on each other. This is owing to our brain’s functioning 
holistically. 

The definition presented implies that anything that can be experienced as 
visual or auditory form may be aesthetically experienced, provided the subject 
holds an aesthetic attitude to it. Hence there is no senge in claiming that certain 
visually perceptible objects or sound sequences have while others do not have 
aesthetic properties. 


O 


In the paper ‘Three concepts: Aesthetic experience, artwork, artwork experi- 
ence’, I have suggested a hypothetical, somewhat lengthy, explanation of the 
‘mechanism’ behind the aesthetic experience as defined here.? 

Summarized briefly, my explanation refers to the fact that, owing to the 
neurological system of the brain, our distance senses of sight and hearing —as 
opposed to the near senses —miay give rise to form experiences. And owing to 
neurological brain processes visual and auditory form—colours, lines, sound 
sequences, etc. —may be synaesthetically experienced, that is, a colour may be 
experienced as ‘warm’, a line as ‘moving’, a sound sequence as ‘dark’. Fur- 
thermore, visual and auditory form may be experienced as having an emotive 
property: a colour as ‘gay’, a line as ‘aggressive’, a sound sequence as ‘sad’. 
This is owing to exogen stimulation causing brain processes which activate 
emotions. And finally, form experiences induce activation of processes in the 
brain’s pleasure—displeasure centres, implying that the subject attributes a posi- 
tive-negative preference value to the form experienced. 
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What synaesthetic or emotive properties a subject having an aesthetic 
experience finds pertains to a visual or auditory form, and whether his experi- 
ence has a pleasure or a displeasure component, 1s conditioned by neurological 
brain processes, contextual and socio-cultural factors, by ‘nature and nurture’. 


IH 


With reference to the suggested definition of the aesthetic experience, I will 
now exemplify how it may be verbalized. When a subject experiences an object 
as red, and the red colour synaesthetically as ‘warm’ and emotionally as ‘gay’, 
he may assert that the object has the non-aesthetic property of ‘redness’, and 
the aesthetic properties of ‘warmth’ and ‘gaiety’. When he experiences a sound 
sequence as a violin sound, synaesthetically as ‘dark’ and emotionally as ‘sad’, 
he may assert that the sound sequence has the non-aesthetic property of being a 
violin sound, and the aesthetic properties of ‘darkness’ and ‘sadness’. 

When experiencing the shape of an object synaesthetically as ‘slender’, ‘soft’, 
‘flowing’, a subject may—if he has been so taught—call it ‘graceful’. When 
experiencing a shape synaesthetically as ‘immobile’, ‘unwieldy’, ‘heavy’, he 
may say it is ‘clumsy’. When synaesthetically experiencing colours as ‘clash- 
ing’ he may say that they are ‘garish’. When hearing a sound sequence as 
‘mobile’ and ‘rapid’ he may call it ‘vivid’. That is, the subject may attribute the 
aesthetic properties of ‘gracefulness’, ‘clumsiness’, ‘garishness’, ‘vividness’ to a 
visual or auditory form, provided he has a synaesthetically complex experience 
of it—and has been taught to apply terms such as ‘graceful’, ‘clumsy’, ‘garish’, 
etc. 

And finally, when a subject experiences the form of something seen or heard 
synaesthetically and/or emotionally and simultaneously with pleasure—dis- 
pleasure, he attributes to it a positive-negative preference value. This could be 
revealed by an inarticulate interjection such as aha! or ugh! Or he may make an 
articulate verbal statement using a value term such as ‘beautiful’, ‘handsome’, 
‘lovely’, ‘ugly’, ‘hideous’, ‘unpleasant’ or some other cognate daily-language 
term. Turning these adjectives into nouns, he may say that what he sees or 
hears has the aesthetic property ‘beauty’, ‘handsomeness’, ‘loveliness’, ‘ugli- 


ness’, ‘hideousness’, ‘unpleasantness’, etc.* 


IV 


Now to the issues mentioned above on which philosophers hold contradictory 
views—the nature or ontological status of non-aesthetic and aesthetic proper- 
ties respectively, the relationship between the two kinds of properties and the 
question of whether statements attributing them to objects can be proved true 
or false. 
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A discourse concerning these issues may be conducted on an epistemological 
or a naive—realistic common-sense level. Epistemologically neither non-aes- 
thetic nor aesthetic properties are intrinsic to objects or sound sequences. An 
object’s colour as well as the colour’s ‘warmth’, ‘gaiety’ and ‘beauty’, its shape 
and the shape’s ‘gracefulness’, ‘clumsiness’, ‘beauty’ or ‘ugliness’ are all 
properties borne along with our seeing things. Sound sequences and their various 
properties are borne along with our hearing. The ontological status of both non- 
aesthetic and aesthetic properties is psychic. In consequence they cannot be 
conceptually defined, and statements attributing them to something cannot 
epistemologically be proved true or false.” 

On a naive-—realistic common-sense level, however, non-aesthetic properties 
may be defined ostensively. An object’s colour and shape, a violin sound 
sequence, can be pointed out and identified by most subjects with normal sight 
and hearing. Non-aesthetic properties are intersubjectively testable and ident- 
ifiable and statements asserting them of objects may—on a naive-realistic 
common-sense level—be evidenced as true or false. 

The ostensive procedure is not, to an equal extent, applicable when the task 
is to identify aesthetic properties such as the ‘warmth’ and ‘gaiety’ of colours, 
the ‘darkness’ or ‘sadness’ of a sound sequence. This is owing to the fact that 
subjects vary in their aptitude for and ability to experience visual or auditory 
form synaesthetically and emotively. Variations amongst them are also owing 
to contextual and socio-cultural factors. Thus statements attributing these 
aesthetic properties to visual or auditory form cannot, on a common-sense 
level, be unconditionally evidenced as true or false. 

The claim made by some philosophers that aesthetic properties are 
dependent on or deriving from non-aesthetic properties seems to me 
irrelevant. This is because there is no causal or other binding connection 
between these various kinds of experiences as psychic events. 

The attribution of aesthetic properties termed ‘gracefulness’, ‘clumsiness’, 
‘garishness’, ‘vividness’ has—unlike attributing aesthetic properties such as 
‘warmth’, ‘gaiety’, ‘darkness’, ‘sadness’ —to be learnt, and this from somebody 
pointing to something which he describes as ‘graceful’, ‘clumsy’, ‘garish’, 
‘vivid’, etc. He may explain why he uses these terms by referring to his own 
synaesthetically complex experience in the case concerned. 

These terms are generally regarded as descriptive or characterizing and as 
value-loaded. An object is usually considered to have a higher aesthetic value if 
it is ‘graceful’ or ‘elegant’ than if it is ‘clumsy’ or ‘garish’. Such evaluations or 
comparisons are socio-culturally conditioned and do not prevent a subject 
from preferring or ‘valuing’ a ‘clumsy’ or ‘garish’ object more than a ‘graceful’ 
or ‘elegant’ one. 

The question whether ascriptions of such aesthetic properties to visual 
objects or sound sequences can be proved true or false seems to me unwar- 
ranted. Rather it is a question of semantic convention whether there is agree- 
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ment or not in the application of daily-language terms such as ‘graceful’, 
‘clumsy’, ‘garish’, etc. 

The attribution of a property termed ‘beauty’, ‘handsomeness’, ‘ugliness’, 
‘hideousness’ or the like, is founded in a value experience; that is, a unique and 
fickle psychic event caused by neurological processes in the brain’s pleasure— 
displeasure centres. Hence ‘beauty’, ‘ugliness’ et al. can neither be conceptually 
defined nor ostensively identified. And it is impossible to state a generally valid 
theory of necessary and sufficient features of something to justify ascribing to 
it the properties termed ‘beauty’, ‘ugliness’ and cognates. Statements ascribing 
these value properties of visual or auditory form cannot be proved true or 
false. They may, though, be revealed to be sincere or not sincere. 

On a naive empirical daily-language level a subject may be asked why he, on 
a certain occasion, calls something beautiful or ugly. He may not be able to 
give any but the classical answer, ‘Je ne sais quoi’. Or he may explain by saying 
that he finds the object’s colours and shape or the sound sequence beautiful 
because he experiences them as ‘warm’, ‘gay’, ‘graceful’, ‘vivacious’, ‘cheer- 
ful’, ‘serene’, etc., or ugly because he experiences them as ‘hard’, ‘aggressive’, 
‘dry’, ‘chaotic’, ‘coarse’, etc. That is, he refers to certain synaesthetic and/or 
emotive experiences of visual or auditory form as explanatory reasons for his 
aesthetic value experience. However, the “beauty—ugliness’, etc., properties 
neither he nor anyone else can identify or communicate verbally. 
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By the term ‘synaesthetic’ I refer to the 
phenomenon of ‘synaesthesia’ in which one 
type of sensory stimulation entails an experi- 
ence from another sense, for instance 


‘moving’, a tone as ‘dark’. A preference value 
experience is distmguished from an evalua- 


tion. The latter presupposes a comparison. 
Unlike valuation, evaluation means making a 


judgement 
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here. 
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SUBVERTING THE CANON 


Laurence Lerner 


I WANT to propose that there are two contrasting conceptions of the canon, 
which I shall call closed and open. In the case of a closed canon, you know 
before you begin to read whether the book belongs to the canon or not, and 
this knowledge governs your reading; in the case of the open, your reading 
will help to consolidate—or question—its canonical status. The clear example 
of a closed canon is of course Scripture; of an open canon, philosophy. Does a 
book belong in the Bible? To the orthodox, the meaning of this question is 
quite clear: is it the word of God? The Hebrew canon begins with Moses, who 
received his inspiration direct from God, and ends with Ezra, who prayed 
for—and recetved—the inspiration of the Holy Spirit in order to rewrite the 
scriptures that had been destroyed by fire. The reader of Scripture knows that 
he is reading an inspired text, and is therefore expected to read it in a particular 
way. Another example of a closed canon is a syllabus: when a pupil is required 
to read some books and not others, she is not being invited to decide whether 
or not these books are worthy to go on the syllabus, for in order to decide if 
others are better, she would first have to read the proposed alternatives, i.e., 
they would be on the syllabus. 

Is “closed canon’ a tautology? Even if it were, it’s a tautology that would 
have to be opened up. Syllabuses are made by men, and the Scriptural canon 
too was made by men. There must therefore be a division into those who take 
the decision—priests, examiners, professors—and those who worship or 
study, and the latter can always claim that they’d like a hand in deciding. In the 
history of Christianity, the step from the church to the Bible as the ultimate 
authority, which we call the Reformation, did not in itself open up the Scrip- 
tural canon; that can only happen when the further step is taken, to the Inner 
Light (God’s voice in the individual believer) as ultimate authority, against 
which even Scripture can be measured. 

I believe the difference between closed and open canon is important, but of 
course they are always drifting into each other. Take for example George 
Herbert’s sonnet, ‘Holy Scriptures I’: 


Ob Book! Infimite sweetness! let my heart 


Suck every letter, and a honey gain, 
Precious for any grief in any part; 
To clear the breast, to mollify all pain. 
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Thou art all health, health thriving till it make 

A full eternity: thou art a mass 

Of strange delights, where we may wish and take. 
Ladies, look here; this is the thankful glass, 
That mends the looker’s eyes: this 1s the well 

That washes what it shows. Who can indear 

Thy praise too much? thou art heav’n’s heger here, 
Working against the state of death and hell. 

Thou art joy’s handsell: heav’n lies flat in thee, 

Subject to ev’ry mounter’s bended knee. 


This is obviously someone who knows and loves his Bible: it is a report on the 
joys of reading. Every line of the poem breathes confirmation of the truth that 
the Scriptures are the word of God. But can there be confirmation unless 
refutation is also allowed? Suppose one quatrain ran: 


But Jeremiah brings no comfort; souls 

In agony need tears, and not a frown. 

How did these verses find place on the scrolls? 
Was God away when they were wnitten down? 


The pious Herbert would surely have been horrified; for he was that model 
pupil who thinks for himself, and then comes to the required conclusion. 

The very concept of canon implies that it ought to be accepted by every 
reader. It is when we ask what happens to the reader who rejects that the 
difference between closed and open becomes very clear. Because the closed 
canon requires authority, those who reject it can be punished. But those who 
reject the open canon are pitied, not punished: they, poor devils, are missing 
something worth while. ʻO Faustus, lay that damned book aside’, says the 
Good Angel, with a naked appeal to authority: 


And gare not on ıt lest it tempt thy soul 
And heap God’s heavy wrath upon thy head. 
Read, read the Scriptures; that is blasphemy. 


How different from Herbert’s loving description of the joys of the reading 
experience: ‘thou art a mass Of strange delights, where we may wish and 
take’. The Angel offers no claim that reading Scripture is intrinsically delight- 
ful; the ‘damned book’ is not of inferior quality, it is forbidden. 

If the Good Angel asserts a closed canon, does the Bad Angel assume an 


open one? 


Go forward, Faustus, in that famous art 
Wherein all nature’s treasury is contained: 
Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 
Lord and commander of these elements. 
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Strictly speaking, these lines too are concerned with consequences, but they do 
open 2 way into another attitude to texts: 


These metaphysics of magicians 

And necromantic books are heavenly; 

Lines, circles, letters and characters: 

Aye, these are those that Faustus most desires. 


No-one in Dr Faustus talks like this about the Bible. Blasphemy is presented in 
terms of experience, piety only in terms of obedience. Faustus is a literary 
critic, offering the delights of the reading response as the basis for an anti- 
canon. The canon of blasphemy is open, that of divinity is closed. 

The opposite extreme to the closed canon of Scripture, I suggest, is the 
canon of philosophy. Reading Deuteronomy or Isaiah, you aren’t invited to 
reflect that God was off form in this verse, that Moses seems to have lost his 
inspiration in that; if you have such a feeling, it is made clear that the fault lies 
in you. But reading Kant and Wittgenstein, you are expected, once the stage of 
exposition and understanding is past, to engage the author on equal terms, and 
to take issue with his arguments. Reading philosophy is in principle not 
different from writing it, and the reader’s task is to decide whether he is 
convinced, whether Kant is a compelling thinker, i.e., whether he ought to be 
mn the canon. 

Reading literary criticism is like reading philosophy, but reading literature 
belongs somewhere between the two extremes. Its canon can only be closed if 
the poet is analogous to God, or at least to his prophet (as with Coleridge’s 
Shakespeare, or Carlyle’s poet as hero), and if the critics are a priestly cast with 
hermeneutic powers. Those days are over. The Reformation has taken place 
and we are in the days of the open canon. The teachers are now liberals, that is, 
they want their students to think for themselves, and the students may be 
radicals, that is, they intend to think for themselves, and don’t believe their 
teachers really want them to. (Or rather, that was the position twenty years 
ago; now some of the radicals are teachers—which presents them with a 
dilemma.) 

At the same time, literary criticism in the mid-twentieth century believed 
(arguably it has always believed) in the existence of the Great Tradition, a 
body of literature that would enrich the life of any responsive reader. When the 
teacher was authoritarian and the pupils submissive there was no problem, but 
the liberal teacher wants each student to give his honest response to 
Shakespeare, Milton and Wordsworth, while at the same time discovering that 
they are great poets. There is something splendid about such belief in consen- 
sus, and deep down IJ share it, but it can easily be a recipe for cynicism. ‘You 
really want me to say what I think of Jane Austen?’ says the incredulous 
schoolboy. ‘I think she’s prudish and boring, but if I put that down I'll fail my 
exam.’ There you have the problem of the open canon. 
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Non-literary people were always sceptical about the open canon, because of 
subjectivity. We all know that argument: it may seem beautiful to you, but it 
leaves me cold—how then can beauty be objective? The liberal reply has often 
involved an appeal to the best self: Read it again, carefully. The best self may 
be the open, receptive self: let it speak to you on its own terms, don’t impose 
your preconceptions. Or the best self may be the older self: Quiller-Couch 
claimed that only in middle age would one appreciate the full flavour of 
Chaucer’s Prologue, written in his middle age. 

There is nothing new in discussing value judgements, and when you add the 
favourable value judgements together you get the canon; so the shift from 
discussing one to discussing the other may seem slight. But it is also enor- 
mous, for it represents the shift to politics. Scepticism today has turned politi- 
cal: value judgements are now suspect not because they are subjective and 
arbitrary, but because they are disguised expressions of a view of how society 
should operate (and thus not at all arbitrary). Viewed as a whole, the canon can 
be seen as an instrument of power, and the radicalism that wishes to change 
power structures will also wish to change the canon. That is why we are all 
discussing it nowadays. 

For a statement of the position that the canon is political, I choose Barbara 
Herrnstein Smith.' She claims: ‘Since those with cultural power tend to be 
members of socially economically and politically established classes (or to 
serve them and identify their own interests with theirs), the texts that survive 
will tend to be those that appear to reflect and reinforce establishment ideolo- 
gies’. Let us for the moment grant the Foucaultian assumption that every text 
is likely to be loaded with power, and ask who the ‘established classes’ are, 
whose power the texts support. There are three obvious answers: whites, the 
bourgeoisie, men; and on one level these answers are clearly correct. Race, 
class and gender are the three main bases of power, so it’s inevitable that their 
undermining should provide the three main radicalisms of our time; but others 
are possible. Heterosexuality is now sometimes seen as an ideology that 
oppresses homosexuals, and I see no reason why age should not also be viewed 
ideologically (though it might be difficult to decide whether the old oppress 
the young or the young the old). 

When it comes to interrogating the canon, there are three main methods. 
First is what Lilian Robinson calls ‘One by one recuperation’?— making the 
case for an individual non-establishment writer unjustly excluded because of 
prejudice. There are plenty of such writers, but if rescuing them involves 
appealing to the usual aesthetic criteria, then the rehabilitation of Ann Finch or 
Mary Shelley or the Chartist poets will not in principle differ from the rescue 
of a neglected middle class white male (there are plenty of those too). True 
radicalism will therefore claim that works by female or black or working class 
writers have different aims and different kinds of merit, and must be judged by 
different criteria: this will give us an alternative canon, even a series of alterna- 
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tive canons. It is not easy to say what these alternative criteria are, because the 
orthodox criteria are so varied (one conservative wants unity, another wants 
rich diversity); but we can say, roughly, that it will either be a question of 
subject-matter (these works deal with areas of experience that white bourgeois 
males have neglected) or will involve different aesthetic qualities (these works 
lack polish but offer spontaneity, they lack complexity and irony but offer 

As well as subject-matter and aesthetic qualities, there is a third criterion. 
‘Despite their obvious literary limitations,’ says Martha Vicinus of working- 
class poems, ‘they strengthened the tradition of local and class pride among 
working people in northern England’.* This is cultural recuperation: the claim 
that certain writings should be studied because they are there, becaue they 
represent the achievement of a group (usually a group the radical critic is 
sympathetic to; but who will venture to say there is any group that doesn’t 
matter?) If works are studied for this purpose it will still be necessary to select, 
but that will now be done on the basis of representativeness not of merit. The 
resulting selection will not, strictly, be a canon at all; and cultural recuperation 
is really a different issue from canonicity. It can be practised both by those who 
do and those who don’t wish to challenge the canon; and it is arguable that it 
has long been practised without fuss by historians and anthropologists. 

That, then is a very brief attempt to sketch the logic of canon formation and 
disruption; now to put it to use it will be necessary to focus on one of the 
claimed exclusions, and writing in 1989 I choose gender. Here, to start us off, 
is a bold statement by Louise Bernikow: “The power to select . . . in England 
and America, has always belonged to white men. That class has written the 
record called literary history, which is clearly shaped by the attitude, conscious 
or unconscious, of white men towards nonwhites and nonmales.** That is 
from the Introduction to an anthology of women’s poetry, so let us explore 
what happens when we try to add women to the host of male poets who 
throng the anthologies. There are plenty of woman poets around nowadays, 
but it was very different in the nineteenth century, when there were fewer, and 
even more different in the seventeenth and eighteenth, when there seem to be 
hardly any. This may be because women didn’t write much poetry, or because 
it wasn’t very good, or because patriarchal society disapproved of their writing 
it and disliked the result. 

To take the most extreme instance, I shall look at the early period, where the 
first task, clearly, is to find the woman poets. Some have long been well 
known; the task of disinterring others has been well done for the seventeenth 
century by Germaine Greer and her collaborators: their thick anthology, Kis- 
sing the Rod, includes a good deal more than the expected figures of the 
matchless Orinda and Mistress Ann Bradstreet. 

Then, having found the poets, you have to ask if they offer anything 
different from the male poets. To answer this, I shall first look at Ann 
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Bradstreet. The only edition of her poems during her lifetime was The Tenth 
Muse, lately sprang up in America, published in London in 1650, apparently 
without her consent. It contains four Quaternions, a series of formal debating 
speeches by each of the four Elements, the four Humours, the four Ages of 
man and the four Seasons, which recite, in heroic couplets, many of the 
Renaissance commonplaces about man and nature. There is nothing in these 
poems that cannot be found in Sir John Davies, or Robert Burton, or (with 
more wit) in Thomas Browne, and it did not need a woman come from her 
silence to give us more of what we have already. Today it is her shorter and 
less ambitious poems that seem more valuable. As a transition to these, we can 
take the two apologies she wrote—the Prologue, which appeared in the 1650 
volume, and makes one wonder if it was published altogether without her 
knowledge, and ‘The Author to her Book’, designed for the second edition, 
which did not appear until after her death. The Prologue presents her as unable 
‘to sing of wars of captains and of kings’. Why can she not manage this 
Virgilian material? Because she is 2 woman? Only in the second half of the 
poem does she mention her sex, in a tone that could be either resigned or 


indignant: 


If what I do prove well, it won’t advance, 
They’ll say it’s stolen, or else it was by chance. 


The opening apology, however, simply refers to her weak or wounded brain, 
and so does not really differ from the apology that any pastoral poet might 
offer for not tackling a heroic theme. Though by a woman, it does not identify 
itself as woman’s poetry. 

‘The Author to her Book’ begins ‘Thou ill-formed offspring of my feeble 
brain’, and then pursues this conceit throughout the poem. Now book as child 
of the author is a common enough image, but nowhere in the seventeenth 
century, I believe, will you find it developed in so thorough and matter-of-fact 


a way: 


I washed thy face, but more defects I saw, 
And rubbing off a spot, still made a flaw. 


Why, this is someone who knows about children! Someone whose mind is 
stocked with particulars of child-rearing, as also with particulars of 
housekeeping: 


In better dress to hide thee was my mind, 
But nought save home-spun cloth, i’th’house I find. 


—someone who has looked in cupboards to see if there was any silk left. 
Ann Bradstreet’s more personal poems include love poems to her husband 
which can be very eloquent: 
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If ever two were one, then surely we. 

If ever man were loved by wife, then thee. 
If ever wife was happy in a man, 
Compare with me ye women if you can. 


We have come across this stately eloquence before: 


If this be error and upon me proved, 


I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 
—as we have come across the sentiment before: 


My true love hath my heart and J have his, 
By just exchange, one for another given. 


Ann Bradstreet’s poem, like Sidney’s, is about love’s mutuality. Mutuality is a 
situation in which neither uses power over the other, i.e., in which sexual 
politics is suspended. If love is essentially a state of mutuality, there should be 
no difference between women’s love poetry and men’s. (If you are sceptical 
whether the power relations between men and women can ever be suspended, 
I take it you are sceptical whether true love is ever possible.) Achieved love is 
often presented by the poets as a state of perfection cut off from the rest of 
living, but most love poetry (including Donne’s) deals with the way in which 
this is (or isn’t) achieved, the way normal relationships are transformed by 
love, and in that case it will be impossible not to know whether the speaker is , 
male or female. But Ann Bradstreet’s poem simply describes the achieved 
love: it is static and self-contemplative. Of such poetry (there is not much of it) 
we can say that the act of writing it will be very different for men and women, 
but the poems themselves could be identical. It is not woman’s poetry; it is a 
love poem, written by a woman. 

Ann Bradstreet also wrote some poems on the death of her father and her 
mother, three of her grandchildren, and her daughter-in-law. In all of them, 
grief wrestles with religious consolation: 


Farewell dear babe, my heart’s too much content, 
Farewell sweet babe, the pleasure of mine eye, 
Farewell fair flower that for a space was lent, 
Then ta’en away unto eternity. 


Half a century earlier, Ben Jonson wrote a comparable series of elegies —on his 
first son, on his first daughter, on the boy actor Salomon Pavy. They too 
balance grief against religious consolation, and are written with exquisite 
poetic tact: 
Weep with me all ye that read 
This little story, 
And know, for whom a tear you shed, 
Death’s self is sorry. 
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Just enough wit to give the poem distinction, without drowning grief in 
cleverness. Jonson’s poem on his young son is in parts very similar to Ann’s on 
her granddaughter and namesake. Jonson’s son died at 7: 


Farewell, thou child of my nght hand, and joy; 
My sin was too much hope of thee, loved boy, 
Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I thee pay, 
Exacted by thy fate, on the just day. 


Little Ann Bradstreet was 34: 


How oft with disappointment have I met, 
When I on fading things my hopes have set? 
Experience might ’fore this have made me wise, 
To value things according to their price... 


Twentieth-century readers, appropriating such poetry to their own emotional 
situation, tend to praise the poem in proportion to its failure to console, since 
that will be an indication that it expresses true grief. We could even see a 
parallel between the polished conventions of the professional consoler, with 
his religious assurances, and the polished conventions of the professional versi- 
fier; then, looking for the rawness of grief, we might expect to find it in the 
unpolished verses of ordinary women of no literary pretensions and little 
technical skill—in for instance the halting couplets of Mary Carey, who lost all 
but three of her many children. What we find is just the opposite: effusive 
acceptance of God’s will, insistence that she does not repine: 


In that then; this now; both good God most mild, 
his will’s more dear to me; than any child: 


I also joy, that God hath gained one more; 
To praise him in the heavens; than was before. 


The really moving statements of grief are found in Jonson, with his subtle 
rhythms, capturing the broken but controlled voice of the sorrowing parent. 
We ought obviously to distinguish between poetic talent and intensity of grief; 
but we have nothing save the poems to go on, and if poetry is any sense the 
expression of emotion, this distinction cannot be maintained. Jonson is the 
most talented poet of the three, and he wrote the most moving poems, but this 
does not mean that he grieved the most. Rather the contrary: I have no 
difficulty in believing that mothers probably love their children more intensely 
than fathers (though there is a complication in this particular comparison: I do 
not know if women love their grandchildren more than men love their sons). 
The distinction we need, I suggest, is between the meaning of the poem when 
written, and the meaning of the act of writing it. The fact of writing such an 
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elegy may well represent a greater emotional investment for 2 woman; but this 
does not entitle us to assume that the resulting poem will be more moving —or 
that it will necessarily be different from the men’s poems. That has to be 
judged on results. This is what J mean by my reiterated assertion that we are 
dealing not with woman’s poetry (a separate canon) but with poetry by 
women. 

That we have Ann Bradstreet’s poems is wonderful, and they ought 
certainly to be read. But adding them to the canon raises the question whether 
they have something to offer us that we do not get from male poets, and to this 
I have only been able to give a qualified yes. 

To set against this model wife and mother, I suggest we look at a 
thoroughly disreputable woman. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu writes quite 
explicitly about sexual politics in, for instance, ‘Answer to a Love Letter’: 


How vile is man] How I detest the ways 
Of artful falsehood, and designing praise! 


The love letter was from a married man, pursuing a woman whose only charm 
for him is ‘being new’. She resists his overtures, but not out of chastity: 


Not that your art can be successful here, 
Th’already plunder’d need no robber fear. 


This is a world in which men plunder and women trust until they learn better. 
A disconcerting passage shows that it’s a question of power and the need for 


justice: 


Why should poor pug (the mimic of your kind) 
Wear a rough cham, and be to box confined? 


Some cup perhaps he breaks, or tears a fan, 
While moves unpunish’d the Destroyer, man. 


The dog is both pet and analogy: as pet he mimics, as analogy he shows that 
men deserve punishment, as the last line, with its biting delayed caesura, so 
vehemently says. 

Lady Mary’s poems are full of the conventional properties of the sighing 
lover, but used to a different purpose: at last a woman is having her say. I have 
already suggested that this is what we'd hope from women’s poetry, but we 
do not necessarily get it. In Lady Mary’s case, there is another reason we can’t 
simply read them as truth bursting out with female directness from the bonds 
of patriarchal conventions: for her poems are not direct. Frequently she uses a 
persona, and the opinions can vary with the speaker: one poem, imitated from 
Boileau,’ actually consists of a series of portraits of the folly and vanity of 
women. In “The Mistress’ she takes on a male persona to describe the qualities 
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that might engage a man beyond the amour of a night to seck—well, not 
marriage (that would be going too far) but what we now call a relationship. 
The recipe is as follows: 


May she know to swt love, in his every way, 

To languish, to toy, to be eager and gay. 

In the hours of delight may she nothing forbear 
That can pleasure ımpart, or can pleasure declare, 
Yet sometimes sweet blushes should follow to tell 
The wanton ashamed of her loving so well 

Till warm’d by a kiss she in whisper confess 

She may love too well, but she would not love less. 


Men want a particular combination of sensuality and inhibition (or, in 
cighteenth-century terminology, passion and modesty), in which they can 
enjoy both the direct pleasure of sex, and the feeling of power that they have 
been able to evoke a response that no-one else can. To make this point, the 
strategy of male speaker, female author, seems, once it’s been used, inevitable: 
only a man’s voice can say these things convincingly, only a woman is likely to 
make him say them. (Men might say them to one another but cynically, 
“without the tone of gallantry the poem captures so well.) 

If we value women’s poetry because of the way truth bursts forth in defiance 
of expected patriarchal conventions, we’d expect it to be immediate, in speech 
rhythms, blunt, even technically clumsy. Lady Mary’s poems are polished and 
clearly by someone in command of her technique. So far from spoiling the 
effect, this produces something of peculiar power, as in the ‘Epistle from Mrs 
Yonge to her Husband’, perhaps her finest poem. 

Mary Yonge, separated from her blackguard of a husband, took a lover, 
who was then successfully sued by the husband; Mrs Yonge’s love letters were 
read out in the course of the well-attended trial. In the poem which Lady Mary 
puts in her mouth, she begins by admitting that she is not likely to move her 
husband to pity, 


But this last privilege I still retain, 
Th’oppressed and injured always may complain. 


The substance of her complaint concerns the double standard: 


O’er the wide world your pleasures you pursue, 
The change 1s justified by something new; 
But we must sigh in silence—and be true. 


Complaints against the double standard can be orthodox and moral (men 
should be chaste) or libertine (women should be allowed the same freedom as 
men), and this one is vigorously libertine: 
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From whence is this unjust distinction grown? 
Are we not formed with passions like your own? 
Nature with equal fire our souls endued, 

Our minds as haughty, and as warm our blood. 


The poem appeals not only to Nature but to ‘just Heaven’: clearly such a 
Heaven is not particularly Christian, so there is an element of paradox, even 
defiance, in the appeal; and I suggest this is a parallel to the use of ‘law’. The 
poem, like most of Lady Mary’s, is in polished couplets, and I have already 
remarked that is not what we'd expect of the release of woman’s pent-up 
feelings against patriarchal order. What is lost in immediacy is made up for in 
the feeling we're given of beating the men at their own game. The content of 
the poem is anarchic, its behaviour scrupulously law-abiding, and the elegant 
couplets taunt with compressed lips: 


Beneath the shelter of the law you stand, 
And urge my ruin with a cruel hand. 


This is no harridan: mocking at one kind of law, she follows the law of 
versification with icy accuracy. 

Since the canon of Augustan poetry is dominated by Pope, the comparison 
between him and Lady Mary is inescapable; and as everyone knows, they 
attacked each other viciously. Their exchange is often discussed, but usually 
only Pope’s contributions are quoted. It seems to me a wonderful opportunity 
to explore the border between satire and vindictiveness, the degree to which 
satire uses and the degree to which it breaks free of personal insults. Pope 


writes: 


From furious Sappho scarce a milder fate, 
Poxed by her love, or libelled by her hate. 


I do not know whether to delight in the economy and neatness of that couplet, 
or to be offended by its cheap sneer. And Lady Mary tells me, in her ‘Verses 
addressed to the Imitator of Horace’: 


Horace can laugh, is delicate, is clear, 
You, only coarsely rail, or darkly sneer. 


Yes: but this couplet can hardly be said to practise what it preaches: there is 
nothing delicate in that accusation, and when we find her sneering at his 
“wretched little carcass’, or writing 


Where our own species in burlesque we trace, 
A sign-post likeness of the human race; 
That is at once resemblance and disgrace, 
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we have, alas, found that direct outpouring of feeling that, I have suggested, 
we might expect from women’s poctry; it issues however not in impatience 
with strict form, but in (and she herself provides the words) ‘the rage but not 
the talent to abuse’. This poem, in a sense I think De Man did not intend, 
offers an allegory of its own blindness. 

This attempt to rehabilitate a couple of woman poets will not obviously 
make much difference to the canon of seventeenth- or eighteenth-century 
poetry, but that does not mean it is unimportant; for the way we read these 
poets, and the effect they have on the way we read the men, will govern our 
reading of the far more important woman poets of the nineteenth-century, 
Elizabeth Browning and Emily Dickinson, and the happily more numerous 
ones of our own time. This has been a controlled experiment, with far-ranging 
implications. The gains have been obvious: some good poems, and a fresh 
perspective on love poetry. But when it comes to establishing alternative 
criteria of poetic merit, the success has been very limited. Again and again, 
there seem to be parallels not contrasts with what the male poets do; again and 
again, the poetic genius of the canonical poets enables them to achieve what 
others, male or female, strive for. Opening up discussion of the canon has led 
to recuperating individuals but has not yet offered the basis for an alternative 


canon. 
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THE PRESUPPOSITION THESIS AND 
OTHER ERRORS 
F. H. Langman 


TAMARUS: My answer is twofold. Firstly that I may not reflect upon theories, 
but I may be expressing one all the same. Secondly that there are theories abroad in 
the world, political ones for instance, and so we have to deal with them in our 
thoughts, and that at moments of decision too. 


ANNANDINE: If by expressing a theory you mean that someone else could make 
a theory about what you do, of course that is true and uninteresting. What I speak 
of 1s the real decision as we experience it; and here the movement away from 
theory and generality is the movement towards truth. All theorizing is flight. 
Iris Murdoch, Under the Net 


SOMETHING OTHER is needed than the familiar dictionaries of literary terms, the 
sort which offer brief, clear and simple explanations of concepts which are 
often complicated, obscure, ambivalent and disputed. As aids to understand- 
ing they have their uses, but they seldom challenge thought. There is room for 
a reference work of wider scope, a dictionary of the Devil’s Party, which 
would list and analyse common confusions, fallacies and unsupported or 
insupportable claims in current critical parlance. 

An item of the kind would be the insistence that literature is inescapably 
political and therefore accounts of literature should be exclusively or at least 
predominantly in political terms.’ If this is taken in the sense of ‘political’ 
which refers to the arrangements for exercising power and resolving conflicts 
in society at large, by means of such organized and purposive forms as political 
parties, trade unions, pressure groups or bureaucracies, then the claim seems 
false. It dresses up an ethical as a logical imperative. That this is so may be 
shown by the way any such totalizing claim can be immediately overlaid by 
another: that for example all literary activities are inescapably to be understood 
in the light of theology or psychology or economics. If on the other hand 
‘politics’ is taken in a more general sense to refer to all arrangements for 
ordering relations between people, in families, sports clubs, repertory societies 
and all the affairs of daily life, then the daim may be true but remains trivial: 
very much less important and useful than it is made to seem by critics who say 
this sort of thing and who are usually trying to involve literature with some- 
thing big like class-conflict. 

Another item, often associated with the first, would be certain incantatory 
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uses of words such as ‘radical’, ‘revolutionary’, and ‘subversive’. By an 
unfortunate irony, the New Accents series of books on literary theory carried 
through the 1980s a General Editor’s Preface which declares that “we are living 
in a time of rapid and radical social change’ which ‘will inevitably affect the 
nature of those academic disciplines that both reflect our society and help to 
shape it’. Although the reciprocal shaping powers of academic disciplines and 
society are here taken for granted rather than explained, it follows that both are 
involved when the Preface goes on to promise that ‘the series will seek to 
encourage rather than resist the process of change’.* That the changes intro- 
duced in the period by the likes of Mrs Thatcher and President Reagan were 
hardly of the kind the series anticipated or sought to encourage—that they 
were the opposite of ‘radical’ in the sense intended— prompts a suspicion that 
this use of ‘radical’ reflects the self-image of the editor and (presumably) the 
contributors rather than a serious understanding of social process. Again, the 
attempt by one of the books in the series to present ‘subversion’ as the defining 
characteristic of fantasy is forced to exclude conservative or reactionary 
instances from the definition, and introduces a bias into interpretation of 
particular works it does admit.” ‘Subversion’ is used in this argument as both a 
term of technical description and a value, a device that allows for some nifty 
shuffling in what is offered as political analysis. Why subversion should be 
regarded as a good thing, whether it might be good in some contexts and bad 
in others, whether the same text might have a subversive effect on readers in 
one circumstance and not another, whether some kinds of subversion (tales 
glorifying extreme violence and cruelty, say) might be worse than what they 
allegedly subvert, are among questions largely left begging. 

A third item would be justifications of a certain sort of obscurity in literary 
theorizing. As already indicated, I do not hold that clear and simple expression 
will always be adequate to the presentation of complex ideas. Nevertheless, it 
does not follow (as is sometimes claimed) that new or difficult concepts must 
of necessity be stated in difficult ways. Difficulty may be sometimes unavoid- 
able but that is no reason to make a fetish of it. The claim has been earnestly 
put forward, however, that the theorists who ‘share this property of difficulty’ 
do so ‘not simply from a perverse desire to be obscure’ but in order to 
‘challenge familiar assumptions and familiar values’.* It wouldn’t be entirely 
mischievous to read this as an admission that the perverse desire exists, only 
not simply; but that, presumably, is not what’s meant. Instead, the point being 
made is that language which is ‘easily readable’ carries with it the assumptions 
and values under challenge. Logic alone cannot dislodge them unless it is 
couched in language from which they have been (somehow) purged by diffi- 
culty. Whether or not this justification has any merit, it certainly has problems, 
one of them a failure to distinguish between the sort of difficulty that arises 
from newness and complexity and other sorts, including the wilful: it would 
after all be foolish, or disingenuous, to deny to some well-known theorists a 
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playful desire to tease. More importantly, by making a virtue of obscurity the 
C justification suppresses the problem, from which not all critical theorizing is 
free, of the obscurity that results from merely clumsy, slipshod writing or 
muddled thinking. Worse still, it may become a defence of, and incitement to, 
double-talk. In contrast to the ‘tyranny of lucidity’, which is alleged to make 
what is said seem true because it seems clear and obvious, there is a tyranny of 
opacity which makes what is said seem true and important because it lays 
claim to superior, secret knowledge and confers authority on those who know 
how to use it. 

These items would gain their place in the dictionary because of the 
frequency with which they occur in literary discussions. They belong to a set 
of ideas presented by different authors on different grounds, or with no sup- 
porting argument at all, but received and repeated as if beyond question. A 
significant example is the proposition (significant because much is said to 
follow from it) that in all approaches to literature theory precedes practice. 
Every act of reading, according to this proposition, presupposes a theory: not, 
it’s emphasized, theory in some general sense but a particular theory specific to 
that act. “Some students and critics’, says Terry Eagleton, 


protest that literary theory ‘gets in between the reader and the work’. The simple 
response to this is that without some kind of theory, however unreflective and 
implicit, we would not know what a ‘literary work’ was in the first place, or how 
we were to read it. Hostility to theory usually means an opposition to other 
people’s theories and an oblivion of one’s own.’ 


This passage does not say in so many words that those who protest against 
theory’s getting between the reader and the work do so out of hostility to 
theory, but that is an impression it can easily give. Whether or not Eagleton 
intended it so, the imputation will not stick because different and better 
reasons for the protest are available and likely. Anyone who has read much 
literary criticism will be able to think of cases where a mechanical or doctri- 
naire intrusion of some theoretical preoccupation has distorted the reading 
process. A general hostility to theory need not be the motive for objecting in 
such cases: on the contrary, an interest in theory should prompt objections to 
bad reading, or bad reasoning, in theory’s name. 

There may well be students and critics who just unreflectingly oppose all 
theory, but it is a mistake (and sometimes an unscrupulous tactic) to attribute 
this to every challenger. It is, of course, against such supposed hostility that 
the claim for the priority of theory is raised: it tells opponents that, like it or 
not, theorists is what they are. But the claim, as Eagleton puts it here, is 
empty. The passage does not explain, or consider, how a theory could come 
into being ‘in the first place’ without some acquaintance with what it is a 
theory about. Nor do the problems end there. Eagleton’s ‘simple response’ 
comes in the Preface to a book which by its conclusion is denying that 
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literature exists and, consequently, that there can be any such thing as literary 
theory.°® 

Catherine Belsey’s version of the same proposition is fuller than Eagleton’s, 
as well as more strident. There is, she says, 


no practice without theory, however much that theory is suppressed, unform- 
ulated or perceived as ‘obvious’. What we do when we read, however ‘natural’ it 
seems, presupposes a whole theoretical discourse, even if unspoken, about 
language and about meaning, about the relatonships between meaning and the 
world, meaning and people, and finally about people themselves and their place in 
the world.’ 


Since Belsey does not pause to set out what she means by ‘theory’ (presuppos- 
ing, perhaps, that it is obvious), it is not possible to be sure just what is 
included for her in ‘a whole theoretical discourse’, but it is evidently a good 
deal more than Eagleton’s ‘some kind of theory’. Now to say that we bring to 
the act of reading, as to other things we do, a loose assortment of assumptions 
about a wide variety of matters would not sound unreasonable. It is not nearly 
so reasonable to go from there to the claim that these assumptions form a 
whole theoretical discourse, if by that phrase is understood a discourse which 
is coherent and elaborated—but if not that then in what sense is it a whole? 
Belsey does not explain how a whole theoretical discourse may be known to 
exist in an unformulated condition, nor in what sense of ‘discourse’ it can 
remain unspoken. She supplies no motive for the mysterious behaviour of 
readers who suppress the theory of reading they put into practice. She does not 
attempt to resolve—she does not even notice—the contradiction between her 
contention that there can be no act of reading and no critical practice without 
theory and the pronouncement a little later in her book that ‘New Criticism 
remained fundamentally non-theoretical’.® 

Nevertheless, a way to resolve these perplexities may be worked out from 
other things in her argument. What she says here about theory bears an 
uncanny resemblance to what elsewhere she says in more detail about ideology. 
Ideology on her account of it also supplies us with notions, which it presents as 
‘obvious’ and ‘natural’, about language, about the relationship between 
individuals and meaning, about people themselves and their place in the world: 
it is, in brief, ‘the sum of the ways in which people both live and represent to 
themselves their relationship to the conditions of their existence’.” The presup- 
posed theoretical discourse on which she insists turns out on her logic to be a 
manifestation of ideology, and ideology as she describes it will frequently be 
unformulated or suppressed. To put the case in this way, however, would not 
have had the desired effect of suggesting a need to progress from unformulated 
to elaborated theory. It would instead have brought sharply into focus the 
central unresolved problem in Belsey’s book: the problem of how theory of 
any kind can transcend ideology (on her view of it). 
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Janet Wolff puts this problem succinctly: ‘In the end, the fact that we are all 
f contained within language(s), and that any reading, or sociological analysis, 
we perform is situated and thus perspectival, is indisputable. Theoretical self- 
consciousness about this is preferable to a naive scientism, but it does not 
dissolve the paradox.’’® Wolffs claim on behalf of theoretical self-conscious- 
ness is uncontroversial: it is limited to saying that self-consciousness is prefer- 
able to naïve scientism for the special purposes of analysis. This is considerably 
weaker than the claims made by proponents of the presupposition thesis. It 
raises the question of whether theoretical self-consciousness is always and 
necessarily to be preferred: a question with important critical and pedagogical 
implications. Wolff's own answer is that ‘it really concerns only a very particu- 
lar, specialised, and analytically motivated’ kind of reader. There is, she goes 
on, ‘an enormous difference between the naive reader and the analyst’. Ordi- 
nary reading, in her view, ‘is theoretically innocent and analytically naive’. 
The presupposition thesis denies this, and it would not seriously misrepresent 
its proponents to think of them as saying to an atheoretical reader, ‘You do 
have a theory, even if unwittingly, so you ought to get a better one—ours!’ To 
this a sufficient answer would be, “Thanks, but I get along just fine as I am’. 
Although, then, the ordinary reader lies under no such obligation towards 
theory, perhaps the professional reader or teacher does. This is the case put 
forward by Gerald Graff. ‘For any teacher of literature’, says Graff, 


is unavoidably a literary theorist. Whatever a teacher says about a literary work, or 
leaves unsaid, presupposes a theory—of what literature is or can be, of what 
literary works are worth teaching and why, of how these works should be read and 
which of their aspects are most worth being noticed and pointed out. Even the 
most seemingly intuitive encounter with a literary text (or any other text) is, as we 
have learned to say, already theoryaden. There is no such thing as ‘just reading’ a 
text, transparently, in a noncontextual vacuum, for there is no reading that does 
not bring to bear a certain context, interpret from a certain angle or set of interests, 
and thus throw one set of questions into relief while leaving others unasked.” 


Like the others of its kind, this argument contains a hidden principle: a 
punciple neither admitted nor, it appears, recognized by those who employ it. 
This principle is that theory can be inferred from practice: that, from the way 
somebody reads, interprets or otherwise deals with a text, an observer can 
work out the theory which produced or would logically produce that particu- 
lar reading, interpretation, or other dealing. It must be in this sense that the 
theory is said to be ‘presupposed’. In other words, ‘presupposition’ refers not 
to any knowing or intentional commitment to theory on the part of the reader, 
but to the logically necessary theoretical conditions of that particular act of 
reading. Without this principle the points made in the last sentence of the 
quoted paragraph would have no relevance to Graff's argument. It may be true 
that any act of reading proceeds from a context, an angle and a set of interests 
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(though the last point is open to dispute), but for any given reading the 
particular context in which it occurs and the angle of interpretation and the set 
of interests involved are just historically contingent and not logically necessary 
conditions. They do not in themselves amount to the holding of a theory, and 
the reasons why they emphasize some questions and not others may be prag- 
matic rather than theoretical. It is possible (and, of course, commonplace) for 
readers to pay little attention to such conditions of their reading, and to allow 
them to remain entirely untheorized. Graff's argument makes sense only if the 
reader’s context, angle of interpretation, and interests are understood to pro- 
vide reference points from which an observer will be able to construct a theory 
to fit what the reader has done. 

If this, though, is what Graff's idea of presupposition comes to then diffi- 
culties arise. Once more, the presence of theory is proclaimed where it would 
be more reasonable to expect only some heterogeneous assumptions on the 
part of ‘intuitive’ readers and even of teachers. Graff's insistence that ‘any 
teacher of literature is unavoidably a literary theorist’ runs counter to the best 
understanding of presupposition that can be derived from his argument. To be 
consistent with that argument he needed to say rather that from what any 
teacher does it should be possible to educe a theory. That too is open to dispute, 
as I shall try to show, but it would at least allow his case to hold together. 
Instead, I am forced to conclude that his argument is incoherent. It confuses 
being a theorist with performing activities which may be theorized (by 
somebody else). In addition, to claim that any teacher or reader is (unavoid- 
ably) a theorist reduces ‘theory’ to a sense so vague and amorphous as to be 
frivolous. It is like claiming that because I replace a light bulb I am an 
electrician. 

In ordinary usage, a theorist is a specialist, one who concentrates on the 
theory of a subject. If all readers were to be regarded as literary theorists, the 
term would lose its capacity to make distinctions. Yet, according to Graff, ‘it is 
important to insist on a broad sense of “theory”, whereby a Matthew Arnold, 
an F. R. Leavis, a George Orwell, or an Edmund Wilson is just as much a 
theorist as any deconstructionist or post-structural feminist.’ It is easy to see 
what he is getting at, and to sympathize. He wants to ensure that the concept 
of theory will not be restricted (as sometimes happens) only to recent develop- 
ments: to ensure that earlier critics are not written off (which also happens) as 
lacking in theoretical interest. It is a point well worth making in the current 
state of literary discussion, and yet the emphasis Graff gives it may be mislead- 
ing. Whatever the theoretical import of their writings (and I don’t suggest that 
it’s negligible), one thing the four very diverse critics he names have in com- 
mon is their relative abstinence from abstract speculation and system-building. 
In the sense of ‘theorist’ as one who deals mainly with theory, these four are 
not theorists. To claim that they are just as much so as dedicated contemporary 
theorizers obliterates a vital difference. 
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One danger in insisting that such critics should be called theorists is that it 
might encourage readers to look at their work in the wrong way, to look in it 
for the wrong things, and to be disappointed by not finding what they seek. So 
regarded, their kinds of criticism would be misconceived and undervalued. 

The claim that every piece of criticism or every act of reading presupposes a 
theory appears to be a variation on the irrational belief that everything has a 
meaning, which we must try to decode. A weaker version of the claim might 
be more persuasive: one, for example, which does not propose to find a theory 
behind every reading but says that any reading may call into play a miscel- 
laneous array of expectations and assumptions. Such a tentative and pragmatic 
approach, however, would not find favour from advocates of the presuppo- 
sition thesis, for whom the prior existence of a specific theory is itself a 
theoretical prerequisite to reading. Graff, as we have seen, maintains that “even 
the most seemingly intuitive encounter’ with a text is “already theory-laden’. 
This does not mean merely that such an encounter may bear traces of theory, 
ideas picked up here and there by the reader. “Theory-laden’ is a technical term 
which indicates that what has been said can only be understood by reference to 
a particular theory (as, for example, the phrase ‘orgone energy’ can only be 
understood by reference to the theory of Wilhelm Reich). Graff's claim is no 
less than that one particular theory, and only that theory, can be identified 
from what ‘a teacher says about a literary work, or leaves unsaid’, or from the 
questions a reader asks about a text, or leaves unasked. 

On these terms the claim is impossible to sustain. Graff does not explain 
how you can know, or set bounds to, what someone else leaves unsaid. You 
know only what you would have expected or desired the other person to say, 
which means that you build your own presuppositions into the analysis of 
what the other is alleged to presuppose. There is no limit to what a teacher 

might conceivably say about a literary work, but happens not to say, just as 
~ there is no limit to the questions a reader might ask but does not. Since no 
observer can take into account all the possibilities in what is left unsaid or 
unasked, the observer cannot with any certainty determine on a single theory 
which would motivate or explain the exclusion of everything that remains 
unspoken. 

The claim that a theory is presupposed by what is unsaid is thus self- 
refuting. On the other side, what the teacher does positively say or the reader 
positively ask may seem to provide firmer ground, but not even here can the 
presupposition thesis be upheld in its strict form. An analogy from the 
observational sciences may help to explain why: it sometimes happens that 
observables may be explained by (or conform with) more than one theory, and 
may remain stable even when the theories change. Similar possibilities attend 
- upon the discourse of teachers and readers. Although it may be open to an 
observer to construct a theory which accords with what has been said or asked, 
it is not logically possible to determine whether only that particular theory 
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unlocks what the teacher or reader presupposed—or, more strictly, what is 
presupposed by their utterances. Other theories might fit equally well or 
better, and nobody can be sure of excluding all possible alternatives. The only 
way to rescue the presupposition theory is therefore to abandon the appeal to 
logical necessity and to place the claim on an empirical footing: in other words, 
to enquire what theories, if any, the teacher or reader had or could have had in 
mind. But that would defeat the purpose, which is to override any denials they 
might make. 

From an empirical perspective the presupposition thesis appears no less 
damagingly simple-minded: it fails to allow for the several ways in which 
practice and theory may be disjunctive. For example, instead of a given prac- 
tice being tied to some particular theory, the practice may be theoretically 
overdetermined: produced under the simultaneous influence of several, not 
always compatible, theories. More interestingly, a good deal of literary criti- 
cism (and by no means the most naive) seems theoretically underdetermined. 
Even when theoretical considerations form an explicit part of it, criticism may 
be richer and more resourceful than the theory it incorporates. Among the 
literary critics of the past who are still worth reading, few survive because of 
their theories (if they had theories).'* Some, by their qualities of insight, 
energy, honesty, sympathy and eloquence, triumph over their own poor 
theorizing; some were resistant to theorizing. 

An example from another field may not be out of place. Michael Oakeshott 
began his inaugural lecture at the London School of Economics by praising 
two of his predecessors. Both, he indicated, were great teachers and dis- 
tinguished scholars; but one, Graham Wallas, had been ‘a thinker without a 
system’. The comment is not disparaging. On the contrary, it allows us to see 
that lack of a system may sometimes be an enabling condition, an equivalent, 
for analytic thinking, of negative capability for the writing of poetry. Absence 
of system, that is, can leave the mind more flexible and receptive to the cross- 
grained, the unforeseen, or the incongruous in the material studied; less in a 
hurry than minds guided by theory to reduce things to a predictable order. 
Wallas, according to Oakeshott, was a man whose thoughts were ‘firmly held 
together by a thread of honest, patient inquiry; a man who brought his powers 
of intellect to bear upon the inconsequence of human behaviour and to whom 
the reasons of the head and of the heart were alike familiar’. 

Of course, unsystematic thinking of high calibre is rare. We would not wish 
all political philosophers, or all literary critics, to be without system; but nor 
should we require all thinking in these fields to be constrained by system, or 
pretend that no thinking can usefully occur apart from system. In her study of 
how people think about moral issues, Carol Gilligan found two orientations, 
‘one associated with the public world of social power and the other with the 
privacy of domestic interchange’.'® People who exhibited the first, more 
public, orientation tended to perceive moral questions theoretically, in terms 
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of abstract rights, and responded to particular cases by invoking rules. People 
with the second orientation tended to see moral questions in terms of respon- 
sibilities and relationships, responsibilities in relationships; their thinking was 
‘contextual and narrative rather than formal and abstract’. The difference 
between these orientations should not be confused with the difference between 
theory and practice. They are better described as two modes of thought, both 
legitimate, and valuable in different ways. Similarly, in the ways people 
respond to literature, and talk about it, there are alternative orientations to 
which due allowance should be given. That modern societies generally value 
the more formal and abstract orientation above others (which are often dismis- 
sed as primitive, naive, or confused) may have something to do with its close 
association with the public world of social power (that, at any rate, is part of 
Gilligan’s thesis). Some modes of thinking (or modes of discourse) serve more 
effectively than others as devices for exercising or arrogating power. The 
apparently disparate items touched on in this essay have, after all, 2 common 
element. 
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Key Concepts: A Guide to Aesthetics, Criticism 
and the Arts in Education. By TREVOR PATE- 
MAN. The Falmer Press. 1991. pp. 208. 
£12.95; dothbound, £34.00. 

Tuts soor offers what its General Editor's pre- 

face quite correctly identifies as a series of con- 

versations about a number of key concepts in 

acsthetics, its purpose being to help those m 

schools, colleges, polytechnics and universities 

to jom in the conversations that constitute both 
practical and theoretical aesthetic enquiry. 

(Rorty, who famously defines philosophy as 

the effort to keep 2 conversation gomg, would 

rightly approve of the concept behind this 
work.) 

To describe the work as conversational 1s to 
give a due to its best use. For ıt is likely to be 
particularly useful in a teaching situation where 
the account of the concepts that are offered will 
not stand alone but be embedded m a context 
of enquiry, in which the teacher will stand 
ready to enlarge upon what the book has to 
say. More particularly, it will be of interest to 
those who touch upon aesthetics as part of 
some wider educational enterprise, such as 
teacher traming, and who need a way of help- 
ing their students, who may be novitates in 
philosophy, to navigate the muddy and rock- 
strewn waters of theory and jargon. This book, 
together with a competent and interested 
teacher, would seem to me to offer a wholly 
admirable way to find one’s way about. 

I do not, however, wish to suggest that the 
entries in this work cannot be read unaided by 
the willing enquirer. Some of them would, I 
think, need augmentation, such as the entry on 
Beauty, which quite properly mtroduces a brief 
account of Kant’s view. Purther, I do not think 
that the entry on Deconstrucnon begins to do 
justice to the sibylline siren calls of that theory 
(but, then, what would?). And the entry on 
Genius seemed not to be doing very much. 
But, that said, what struck me about this book 
was how much enjoyment I had in browsmg 
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through it and how exemplary many of its 
entries were as mtroductions to the subject- 
matter with which they deal. Here, for exam- 
ple, one might try the account given of 
Modernism and Post-Modernism to see what 
can be done by way of clear mtroduction to 
what is often made far too obscure. That 
account reveals something further that is 
admirable about this work, and that is the 
catholicity of the reading that has gone into it. 
The contributors have not confined themselves 
to the narrower concerns of Anglo-American 
philosophy, but have ranged, too, over every- 
thing that has happened in Prance and Ger- 
many. That allows the incluson of entries such 
as that entitled ‘Holocaust’, which are not only 
Uluminating to those who may not know about 
Adomo, but are deeply thought-provoking. 
And to that I add that some of the entries seem 
to me to be just good pieces of philosophimng, 
as for example the entry on Porm and 
Formalism. 

This book emerged from the teaching of art 
teachers on what is dearly a high powered MA 
in Language, Arts and Education at the 
University of Sussex, and I conclude with a 
remark on a sub-text that runs through the 
whole and which anses from the provenance of 
the book as an aid to teacher training m the 
arts. For in that subtext there is revealed a 
concern for the arts in education. That concern 
shows itself in at least two ways. First, there 1s 
a clear and admirable commitment to the view 
that a properly conducted teacher-trammg in 
the arts must rest upon a clear theoretical 
understanding of the arts and an equally clear 
theoretical understanding of how they can be 
taught. Hence there are entries on such topics 
as Music in Education, Dance in Education and 
Drama m Education. I found these fascinating 
for their factual accounts of the history of 
theory and practice m these areas. But all of the 
entries seem to be properly directed to enabling 
practitioners to acquire that grounding in 
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theory upon which any proper arts education 
must be founded. That this ıs necessary is 
shown by the fact that, as the book puts it, 
‘The history of the arts in the Britsh cur- 
riculum, see Peter Abbs (ed.) Living Powers, 
reveals a sad story of insularity and conceptual 
confusion’ (p 12). Second, however, there 1s a 
refreshing and utterly necessary polemical 
dimension to this work. Por at the moment 
national curriculum proposals are bemg made, 
and controversially made, which will have 
important consequences for the teaching of 
the arts Time and agam this book reminds us 
how madequately that task is being performed: 
‘At the moment the government shows very 
little understanding of the arts and has con- 
structed a curriculum which either fragments 
them, once agam, into isolated, unequal and 
competing parts, or treats them as “‘servicing 
subjects” working across the curriculum. For 
the time being the National Curnmculum has 
made structurally difficult, if not umpossible, 
the realisauon of a unified arts comeulum 
based on the idea of the generic community’ (p. 
16). 

In lieu of this we are offered an eloquent plea 
for a properly based aesthetic education: ‘All 
children should have some opportunity to be 
mvolved in at least some of the arts all of the 
time How knowledgeable and informed 
might they become if ıt became an accepted 
norm that they gradually and relentlessly 
mcrease their awareness and understanding of 
the arts and their place in society through 
ongoing and systematic opportunities from the 
beginning of school days onwards? . .. What 
sophisticated, complex and powerful concepts 
might young people give expression to 
through their practice, and how positively 
might they begin to determine the form and 
nature of their environment! Education might 
then, at last, be appropriately shaped to prepare 
young people for the world of tomorrow. It is 
of pnmary importance that this process begins 
m as full and nch a form as possible in the 
primary school‘ (pp. 20~1) It xs, I think, fur- 
ther to be hoped that the British Soctety of 
Aesthetcs, as the premier body concerned with 
many of these matters in the United Kingdom, 
will make the strongest representations on this 
matter. In the meantme, I commend this work 
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for its own contribution to this difficult 
problem. 


COLIN LYAS 
University of Lancaster 


Ast, Modernity and Faith — Restoring the Image. 
Towards a Theology of Art. By CBORGH PAT- 
TISON. Macmullan 1991. pp. 193. £35.00. 

"THs am of this book is quite simply to work 

towards a theologically informed view of art 

which will assist theology ın accepting visual 
art on its own terms as a unique and ureplace- 
able mterpretation of reality and, as such, of 

great human and religious significance’ (p x). 

This ıs an interdiscaiplinary study, spurred on, 

no doubt by the Revd George Pattison’s com- 

mitment to theology and his love of visual art 

A Christian reader will enjoy the results more 

than most, while the less sympathetic may not 

agree that anything in the visible world can be 

regarded as ‘rehgiously significant’ (p. 172). 

But no one will be unpressed by the mono- 

chrome photographs (mcluding Rothko’s Light 

Red on Blacki) bound m the centre of this rather 

expensive volume. 

Patuson believes that there have been parallel 
crises in art and religion, and that they reflect a 
broader criss of contemporary humanity We 
have outgrown the great ideologies of the past, 
and the Church has never been able to solve the 
problems of social identity which replace them 
Pattison does not offer a solution either, but 
suggests that we must do some extra-verbal 
theology in order to come to a greater under- 
standing of the divinely created world m which 
we live 

He begins with a discussion of mediaeval 
iconoclasm, and implies that the influence of 
Calvin and others persists today While we do 
not destroy pictures of Christ any more, many 
protestants still profess an aversion to them. 
Kierkegaard becomes the link between a long 
tradition of Chnstian umage-breaking and 
modern art, which rejects an older culture m 
which both art and established religion tried to 
reassure us that all was well; and which is direc- 
ted against an aesthetic ideology which failed to 
reveal the inherent contradictions of human 
life. Kierkegaard would have preferred art 
works—and theologies—which encouraged 
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producnve thminng about the nature of mn, 
free will and moral behaviour. Implicit here 1s 
the notion that both theology and art create 
gods; and if we believe that there 1s a God who 
has not been fashioned by ourselves, we should 
do our best to make those we do fashion mirror 
the God in whom we believe. Thus theologians 
and artists are both at the service of that same 
God, and the art must somehow portray 
Truth. 

Ths brings us nicely to Aquinas and 
Mantan. That truth 1s communicated in 
beauty cannot be guaranteed, since we have no 
other access to that truth. Such truth may have 
an analogy m religious language, but the 
Thomist view 1s that there 1s some equivoca- 
ton in all religious language. We could con- 
dude that all truth must be susceptble to 
revision, or follow Maritain and accept the 
magisterium of the Church, given that it has a 
unique hold on Christian truth as revealed 
through a lme descending from Christ. Pat- 
tison pits the intellectual mterpretation of 
Aquinas offered by Umberto Eco agaist 
Maritain, and that of Enenne Gilson against 
them both. Maritain advocates an ‘mtutve 
knowledge’, but Gilson wants us to ‘see 
without understanding’ (p. 50). The perception 
of formal beauty 1s a biological matter rather 
than an mtellectual one. Gilson extends the 
Thomust ideal that Grace perfects nature such 
that we can only assess the religious signif 
cance of art by dealing im a unque mode of 
artistic/relipious reality. 

In tracing the history of the relationship 
between theology and art, Pattison shows how 
they fell mto the Abyss together, and have had 
to climb out The more traditional way to link 
them has been to relate the art to some land of 
linguistic, theological ‘meaning’, whereby the 
art manifests a truth which can be known by 
theologians Hence secing has been linked to 
language Pattison rejects a point of view from 
which the meaning of a work is reduable to 
such a ‘higher’ meaning, and to do this be 
moves towards a more historical and relational 
way of looking at the world. Moving through 
Wolterstorff and Dillenberger to Heidegger, he 
adopts the view that ‘truth’ in art refers to an 
‘opening-up’ of a realm in which things are not 
concealed, and from this we get the notion that 


a painting establishes its own sensuous world. 
He goes on to say that ‘We do not need a verbal 
commentary to understand the image. Vision 
itself interprets vision .. . our “understanding”’ 
of paintings takes place within a wide realm 
and history of images’ (p. 146). Pattison argues 
for a theology in which the visual image is of 
primary significance (not what we can say 
about 1t), whereby the image enables us to 
comprehend the God whom we cannot see m 
‘bodily vision’ (p. 148). 

Concluding with some ideas borrowed from 
Zen Buddhism, he suggests that while the 
objects of nature have a sigmificant existence in 
that they reflect ‘absolute being’, paintings of 
such objects can become ‘a direct and immedr 
ate presencing of being’ (p. 172) That pamt- 
ings have a special significance leads Pattison to 
the contentious claim that it 1s only through an 
appreciation of the sublimity of nature that we 
can show our knowledge of God the 
Redeemer, and that we should therefore begin 
to look for what he calls a ‘fully carnal spiritu- 
ality’ (p. 176). 

GORDON J. GILES 


Ridley Hall, Cambridge 


Art & Architecture Thesawrws. Director, TONI 
PETERSEN. Volume 1, Introduction and Hier- 
archical Displays. pp. 658. Volume a, 
Alphabetical Displey, pp $34. Volume 3, 
Alphabetical Display continued, pp. 535—1087. 
Oxford U.P. for the Getty Art History 
Information Program. 1990. Three-volume 
set, £200. 

THE Art & Architecture Thesaurus (AAT) aims 

to be a resource for those documenting 

materials on art and architecture. It recognizes 
the problems presented by multiple standards 
for cataloguing for different mstitutions and 
presents a collective controlled vocabulary to 
be shared by them. It aums to be appropriate for 
the subject cataloguing and keyword indexing 
of books, articles and images of art and arch} 
tecture, for the physical description of slides, 
photographs, museum objects, books and 
drawings and for database searching by 
researchers, librarians and others. It was orig- 
imally mtended as a compendium of subject 
headings used ın art libraries but evolved into a 
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faceted hierarchical structure capable of dealmg 
with different levels of cataloguing detail It 1s 
available as an electronic edition in additon to 
the print edition published ın three volumes by 
the Oxford University Press. 

The idea for the project for the AAT orgin- 
ated in New York in 1979 when a meeting for 
the Universal Access System for Slides (UAS) 
recognized a need for a controlled and con- 
sistent vocabulary for the visual arts. Although 
the UAS was never developed the discussions 
involved led to the formation of the AAT proj- 
ect. This was funded by a number of grants 
untl 1983 when ıt came under the sponsorship 
of the J. Paul Getty Trust. In 1986, Tom Peter- 
sen became sole director of the project which 
has mvolved collaboranon between art 
historians, architects, archivists, librarians, 
museum staff and specialists in thesaurus 
construction. 

The vocabulary of the first volume of the 
AAT 1s organized mto seven facets. Facets are 
defined as ‘homogeneous, mutually exclusive 
units of information that share characteristics 
that demonstrate their differences from each 
other’. The faceted approach to subject analyms 
and mdexing was introduced by Shryali 
Ramammta Ranganathan in 1933. The facets 
used here are as follows: Associated concepts 
(terms for abstract concepts, qualites and 
phenomena), Phymcal attnbutes (terms used 
for the appearance or qualities of objects); 
Styles and periods (terms for art and architec- 
tural styles and movements), Agents (terms for 
persons, groups and organizations idenufied by 
some role or occupation), Activities (terms for 
areas of endeavour, events, processes and tech- 
niques), Materials (terms for substances), 
Objects (terms for man-made objects) 

These facets are subdivided into forty 
hierarchies, only twenty-three of which are 
published m this editon. The ARLIS New- 
sheet, Issue 93, November/December, 1991, 
published by the Art Libraries Socsety, 
reported that the draft Visual Works Hierarchy 
of the AAT had recently been received by the 
National Art Library. The final vermon of the 
AAT 18 scheduled for publicaton m 1993. 

The vocabulary of volumes two and three of 
the AAT = arranged alphabetically and serves 
as an index to the hierarchical display of the 
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first volume. The main term recommended for 
mdexing, or ‘descriptor’, is given along with 
detailed information for this such as a scope 
note or definition, synonyms and alternatve 
terms. Por example, ‘land art’ is used as a main 
term with the code UF (use for) alternative 
terms used such as environmental art or art, 
environmental and earth art or art, earth. The 
scope notes given are very useful as definitions 
of terms. However, some definitions may be 
open to change. For example, the scope note 
for the term ‘polytechnics’ lists characteristics 
m which polytechnics differ from universities. 
However, many polytechnics m this country 
are due to change their status to universities 
and the definition needs to be reconsidered 

Terms for the AAT were initially gathered 
from existing controlled vocabularies in the 
field such as the Avery Index to Architectural 
Periodicals, the Library of Congress Subyect 
Headings (LCSH), RIBA Architectural Period- 
icals Index and RILA (International Repertory 
of the Literature of Art) However, AAT dif- 
fers from LCSH in that it has both general and 
narrower terms. In LCSH the terms are more 
general as they are more book orientated as 
opposed to the AAT which 1s also focused 
towards mdexing articles and images. In the 
AAT the terms are hierarchically arranged with 
an alphabetical index and are designed for use 
for indexing ın either a post-co-ordinate or 
pre-co-oordinate fashion. Post-co-ordmate 
indexing mvolves assigning as many mdividual 
descriptors as are necessary for the subject 
indexing of an item. Pre-co-ordinate indexing 
requires the assigning of descriptors according 
to rules given by the AAT which allow for a 
variety of headings to be formed. In its ‘Guide 
to Use’, the AAT recognires that because ıt 
may be used for diverse purposes it ıs expected 
that thesaurus users will develop and document 
local AAT rules Here, the AAT seems to be 
diverging from its ongmal goal of a shared and 
controlled vocabulary for mdexmng. 

The AAT recognizes the need to accom- 
modate new termmology and changes in the 
meaning of existing terms and has a formal 
procedure of communication whereby users or 
potental users can submit comment and can- 
didate term forms The contnumg develop- 
ment of the AAT will, therefore, to a certain 
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extent be dependent on the response of its 
users. 

The AAT states that, at present, its terms for 
art and architecture are restricted to the western 
world, but that expansion beyond this will be 
considered as 2 later development. However 
the Styles and Periods hierarchy does include 
terms for Aman cultures. The AAT also states 
that it generally excludes terminology dealing 
with ‘the depiction or representation of 
iconographical themes, such as religious and 
mythological subjects of paintings or carvings’. 

The AAT is based on American English 
usage rather than British English, with spell- 
ings such as ‘color’ and ‘theater’ and terms such 
as ‘movie theaters’. British equivalents need to 
be grven for British usage. At an earlier stage in 
the AAT project there was an international 
Interest in the possibility of a mult-ingual 
AAT. In 1988-89, one experiment to translate 
a small part of one of the architecture hierarch- 
1¢3 into four other languages found many diff- 
culties such as the problem of finding no 
equivalent term for an English term or 
sometimes many different ones and also the 
problems of different hierarchical structures in 
different languages. 

The AAT is a major development. How- 
ever, it 1s at this stage incomplete and lacks 
seventeen of its projected forty hierarchies. 
It also lacks detailed instructions for pre- 
co-ordinate mdexing. 

One of the main problems for a library con- 
sidering unng this would be the difficulty of 
changing from an existing system of indexing 
Some libraries in the US, notably the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York and the Metropol 
tan Museum of Art, New York, use it m part. 
In this country it 1s at present being considered 
for use by the National Art Library. 

HELEN JAMES 
Polytechnic South West, Exeter 


Principles of Art History Writing. By DAVID CAm- 
RER. Pennsylvama State U.P. 1991. pp. 249. 
L19 95. 

IN THs work David Carrier considers the basis 

of truth m art-histoncal interpretation. His 

own favoured position is a relativist one, 
deeply opposed to that ‘humanist’ approach 
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(most closely associated with Panofsky) which 
grounds interpretation psychologistically on 
the artist’s intentions. Carrier's theory, m con- 
trast, stresses the importance of pluralism in 
interpretation and, more significantly, the 
importance of rhetorics of style. To establish 
this position Carrier (very) selectrvely invest- 
gates the growth of modern art history, by 
considenng aspects of its diachronic and syn- 
chronic development. The chapters in Parts 
One and Two address these aspects respect- 
ively, and in Part Three, Carrier attempts to 
formulate an account of onginal mterpretahon 
per se. I shall now briefly describe the indr- 
vidual progression of chapters. 

Chapter One deals with interesting inter- 
pretative issues raised by restoraton. Chapters 
Two and Three consider (in turn) problems of 
iconographical interpretation raised in spectfic 
works by Piero della Francesca and Caravag- 
gio. Chapter Four focuses on the more general 
theme of Allegory in Flemish Art. Carrier's 
basic strategy throughout these Chapters is one 
of comparison and evaluation m relation to dif- 
ferent interpretations of his chosen artists. He 
arrives at the following conclusion: “The more 
an art historian reads and the more visual 
refernces she gathers, the more elaborate her 
interpretanhons become. Once we abandon 
humamsm and cease to think that the goal of 
interpretation is to recover the unique original 
meaning of a work, we will view interpretation 
differently. Interpretation is an open-ended 
process’ (p. 97). At the heart of this open- 
endedness is the fact that art writing is iteclf a 
mode of representation. This means that to be 
most effective, it must be ‘performed by an 
artwriter who is self-consciously aware of the 
ultimate arbitrariness of any particular 
boundaries to the context in which she places 
the artwork’ (p. 98). 

The material in Part Two continues Carrier’s 
basic strategy. Chapter Prive deals with 
‘Ekphrasis and Interpretation’. The former 
notion is a mode of verbal re-creation which 
gravitates around metaphor, while the latter 
notion 1s held to have a metonymic onentation. 
Chapter Six mvolves a comparison of Winckel- 
mann’s and Pater’s approaches to Classical art; 
then, in Chapter Seven, Camer addresses 
iconographical issues raised by David’s Oath of 
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the Horatii. Agam, Carrier arrives at the condu- 
sion that there is a need for a ‘revisionist’ art 
history which abandons the claim that ‘there is 
some single correct interpretative strategy, 
some master key to interpretation’ (p. 155). 

In Part Three of his book, Carrier deploys 
some of the techniques of ‘emplotting’ which 
are open to the revisionist histoman. In Chap- 
ters Eight and Nine, entitled (respectively) 
‘Where Is the Painting’ and ‘When Is the Paint- 
ing’ he seeks to develop onginal interpretations 
of various works by addressing the complex- 
ties of the observer’s spatial and temporal rela- 
tion to their pictorial spaces. Again his strategy 
is one winch compares and evaluates different 
approaches to these questions. This approach 
also characterires his two final chapters which 
deal with issues raised by the interpretation of 
Manet and Matisse. 

We are thence led to Carrier’s short conclud- 
ing Chapter. His major daim 1s twofold— 
‘good representations of artworks, while bemng 
true to the acts, construct a plausible story with 
an apt beginning, a convincing discussion of 
alternative approaches and a conclusion that 
achieves narrative closure’ (p. 240); and ‘there 
13 no way of resolving the conflict of interpret- 
ations. . consensus amongst interpreters pro- 
vides a sufficient foundation for objectivity m 
interpretation’ (p. 241). 

Carrier’s claims raise a massive number of 
problems and solve hardly any. I shall now 
pick out a few of the major difficulnes. First, 
the notion of truth dealt with throughout the 
book 1s iconographical It consists of how we 
are to decipher specific symbols or symbolic 
formations. Truth ın this sense of iconographr 
cal interpretation can eanly be dealt with m 
terms other than that of Carrier’s relatrvism or 
psychologistic humanism. For when it comes 
to deciphering the meaning of symbols, there 
always exists, in principle, some key to the 
code—a letter, or document, or archive 
reference—whose discovery would con- 
cdlusively solve the problem The possibility 
of—let us call it—the ideal discovery, 1s one 
which all interpretations of an iconographic 
sort would strive to be consistent with. It is 
considerations such as this which are elided by 
Carrier’s arbitrary (and, I think, philosophi 
cally unjustifiable) analogy between art writing 
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and ficnonal narrative. He himself admits that 
the art-historical text must have a ‘convincing’ 
narrative structure, but what is our criterion of 
this? An effective narrative in fiction 1s one 
thing, but in the sphere of intellectual inquiry it 
1s another thing entirely. Likewise, ın relation 
to the notion of consensus (which, for Carner, 
is the basis of objectivity ın mterpretation) one 
must ask what 1s our criterion of this? Early on 
in the book Carrier does consider the relevance 
of coherence and completeness m imterpreta- 
tion, (pp. 39-40) but he passes on without 
addressing these notions in any real depth. 

Most of Carner’s problems stem ultmately 
from the one-sided love affair between the 
‘new’ art history and post-structurahsm Like 
most art historians involved ın this relation he 
does not really grasp post-structuralism’s 
working concepts, and certainly shows little 
awareness of their philosophically problematic 
nature. In relation to the former, for example, 
one loses all sense of what Carrier understands 
by the terms ‘diachronic’ and ‘synchronic’, and 
again his link of verbal re-creahon to 
‘metaphor’ and interpretation to ‘metonym’ 14 
simply bizarre Both re-creation and interpret- 
ation are, in essence, descriptive modes of dis- 
course. In relation to the problematics of post- 
structuralism per se, Carner barely considers 
the paradoxical fact that m order to present 
itself as a mgorous strategy, deconstruction (etc) 
presupposes a metaanguage or stable and 
intelligible system of usages wherein its practr 
cal strategies can be understood and explained. 
Like most modes of philosophical scepticism it 
actively presupposes that which it 1s calling 
into question 

In conclusions, then, Carrier’s book (despite 
Danto’s characteristcally over-the-top encom- 
jum in the jacket-blurb) says little that is 
philosophically new and compellmg It is, 
however, a worthwhile addition to the liter- 
ature in so far as ıt shows and reviews— with 
admirable clanty—different imterpretative 
approaches to specific bodies of artistic produc- 
tion. On these grounds, it 1s well worth recom- 
mending to students. 


PAUL CROWTHER 
University of St Andrews 
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Pictorial Nominalion. On Marcel Duchamp’s Pass- 
age from Painting to the Readymade By 
THIERRY DE DUVE. Translated by Dana Polan 
with the author. University of Mmnesota 
Press. 1991. pp. 222. $15.95; clothbound, 
$39.95 

THIS BOOK was first published in French as 

Nominalisme Pictural’ Marcel Duchamp, La Pein- 

ture et La Modernité (Rditions de Minuit, Pans, 

1984). It is now published in the prestigious 

“Theory and History of Literature’ series edited 

by Wlad Godzich and Jochen Schulte-Sasse; a 

senes which has produced some strikingly 

onginal books including works by Cixious and 

Clément, Bataille, Propp, Lyotard, Gretmas, 

de Man, Deleure and Guattari, and Jauss. 

There are eight chapters which, as John 
Rachman’s ‘Foreword’ advises, can be read in 
‘several’ ways. It is worth briefly listmg some 
of the arguments in which de Duve engages: 
there is a straightforward art-historical narra- 
tive; a polemic with Clement Greenberg’s 
‘Modernist Painting’, an ongoing discussion of 
the art historan’s method m relation to ‘the 
existing theories that the epistemological con- 
text to which he [sic] belongs puts at his dis- 
posal’ (p. 166); and an attempt to demonstrate 
that Duchamp’s Readymades are contmuous 
with theoretical debates concerning painting in 
early Modernism This is by no means an 
exhaustive list, but ıt makes the point that de 
Duve’s first book is a highly ambitious one, 
and it 1s presumably the scope of his ambitions 
which lead the ‘Foreword’ to describe him as a 
‘Belgian philosopher, critic, and historian of 
art’ (p. vi) 

The art historical thread deals mainly with a 
period of Duchamp’s development which has 
been neglected, and thus enters a gap m 
Duchamp scholarship. The period m question 
mcludes Duchamp’s stay ın Munich and visits 
to other European cites between 20th June and 
roth October 1912. Relatively litte 1s known 
of Duchamp’s activities durmg this period, but 
it was clearly significant in terms of the paint- 
mgs produced and the extraordinary ‘notes’ 
which Duchamp began to write on a variety of 
topics. De Duve’s study will however disap- 
point those seckmg large amounts of new 
material: he freely admits that ‘an on-site archi- 
val investigation, ... even if necessary, does 


not form part of my project’ (p. 97) Cniterta of 
relevance are not always clear eather: extensrve 
use is made of the various sets of ‘Notes’ 
published before and after Duchamp’s death 
with no attempt to consder their contexts. 
Discussion of the Large Glass—a major work 
outside de Duve’s historical period—is often 
undertaken, while the equally significant 1946- 
66 installation work Etant Données is not 
mentioned. 

The text is undermined by de Duve’s failure 
to visit the archives in Munich—or even m 
Paris—and occasional compensating but ‘unre- 
constructed’ assertions of ‘historical fact’ (e.g., 
p. 116; p. 151) come as surprises at key points 
in this kind of writing. Certamly it was my 
Impression that de Duve's exploitanon of 
word-play, Lacanian psychoanalysis, and 
deliberately divergent source material still did 
mot entirely convince him of the gravitas of his 
project: hence the laboured ‘theoretical mter- 
ludes’ on the legrnmacy of ‘the art histonan’s’ 
intellectual pick’n’mix. 

For example, de Duve argues that ‘where it 
is aesthetically strongest and where it is most 
historically frmtful, the work of art is self- 
analytic’ (p. $7). It ıs worth focusing on this 
one among several philosophical claims, as it 
occupies a central place in the book and also 
typifies the style in which de Duve advances his 
project. It is under the aegis of this claim that de 
Duve relentlessly pursues an analogy between 
the key dream in Freud’s self-analyss— ‘Le 
Rêve de l'Inecnon d’Irma’—subsequently dis- 
cussed by Lacan, and Duchamp’s painting 
from the Munich penod, Le Passage de la vierge 
à la mariée. 

The terms of de Duve’s ‘self-analytic’ argu- 
ment are difficult to penetrate. He 1s apparently 
motivated by the desire to rectify the usual 
balance of interpretation in favour of the ‘cre- 
ative’ side of works of art, thar ‘revelaton/ 
revulsion’, and against the ‘determinations that 
surround a work of art’ (p. 60). All unsurpris- 
ing anti-Marxist stuff and not especially new. 
Moreover, the swipes at Marxism m Chapter 
Three have their easy replies. The assertion that 
‘The sort of knowledge that art provides is 
pracical .. .' (p. 61), supposedly of a piece 
with de Duve’s theory, us surely one whose 
truth dams and problems are those of German 
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Idealist argument, and by implication argu- 
ments of the early Marx. This sectarian objec- 
tion aside, however, what 1s the theoretical 
content of the ‘self-analytic’ daim? De Duve 
thinks that in the interpretation of works of art 
the mterestmg ‘thing ıs not the content 
revealed, but what conditions have to be 
reconstructed in order to get the content to emerge 
at all. “The genius of Freud was that he let 
himself be guided systematically, not only m 
his clinical observations but also in his observe- 
tions of himself, by his own resistances’ (p. 62): 
similarly, de Duve claims, the resistances that 
we discover m interpreting an art work lead in 
the process of mterpretation to the construction 
of a perspective which recaptures the ‘condi 
tions of emergence’ (p. 1) of the work. In other 
words, the ‘self-analytc’ work of art reveals in 
an instant—so the thesis rums—the historical 
difficulties which made it what it is: and these 
difficultses are not those of the artist in any 
psychological sense, but in the sense of a per- 
son working somewhere m a tradition. This 
extremely speculatnve argument does not of 
course lend itself to short presentation, but I 
am meluned to see this as an aspect of its 
philosophical msecurity. Certainly there seems 
to me no reason for de Duve to dress up specu- 
lations in the clothes of philosophy; espeaally 
when these clothes later start to look mighty 
ul-fitung: ‘Whether by comadence or not, it so 
happens that Lacan’s commentary [on Freud’s 
1895 dream] mterprets word for word the experi- 
ence of The Passage from the Virgin to the Bride’ 
(p. 68, emphases added). 

Por better or worse, this notion that the 
interest of Duchamp’s works rendes m their 
‘self-analysis’ is one the reader has to Irve with. 
As far as Duchamp is concerned, de Duve 
scrutinizes the period in which he believes two 
crucial choices are made: to abandon figura- 
tion, and to abandon painting. The outcome of 
these ‘abandonments’ is Duchamp’s pursuit of 
‘pictorial nommalism’ The latter is frequently 
invoked but rarely defined, and certainly does 
not seem in any clear way connected to the 
meaning of the term ‘nomimalism’ in the 
analytic tradition. Here 1s a citation of the term 
‘nominalism’ m relation to the colour theorist 
Chevreul: ‘Chevreul was not a nommalist, 
since ıt never seems to have occurred to im to 
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fold back the name on itself to the pomt where 
it no longer means anything except that it is a 
name’ (p. 149). De Duve picks up the theme of 
pictorial nominalism from a Duchamp note 
dated 1914: ‘A kind of pictorial Nomminalism. 
(Check)’ De Duve makes it appear that it 1s 
domg crucial theoretical work in the book, but 
I would argue that he misses the spirit of this 
note and others in the process The starting 
point for Duchamp’s invocation of such com- 
cepts is his dnve to undermme scientific and 
other kinds of thinking through irony. 
Duchamp’s pseudo-scaence is like Jarry’s 
‘pataphymcs’. completely useless as a tool for 
survival Similarly Duchamp’s philosophy 1s a 
pscudo-philosophy, and will never lead to 
enlightenment, or will do so only m so far as 
Duchamp administers these ironies as correc- 
tives to casy positivism. It ss therefore a gross 
error to see in Duchamp a ‘philosopher’ of 
post-modern scepticism, for such a pomtioning 
is anathema to his ‘Meta-Ironic’ motto ‘T did 
indude myself in the joke’. It is true that 
Duchamp’s notes, and particularly those 
released in 1966 and 1980, tempt us to construe 
a pataphilosophy: but this is mischievous if not 
biblical temptation. In any case it 1s just too 
simple to think—as I believe de Duve’s strate- 
gies ask us to do—that Duchamp’s notes pro- 
vide a candid philosophical key to his project, 
rather than another 1romured—pataphilosophr- 
cal—part of it. Again, de Duve points to an 
unexplored area, but his own explorations do 
little to change thmgs 

De Duve is anxious to revise art historical 
models of Duchamp’s ‘abandonments’ which 
sec them as outside modermmusm in pamtng 
(There 1s only a single history of modern art 

..’ p- 190), and insists imstead that Duchamp’s 
‘self-analytical’ Munich works and later Ready- 
mades tie together a rejection of Céranne and 
the tradition of pamting with a continuation of 
that tradition by other means The first point is 
easier to grasp than the second, but the most 
original part of the book deals with Duchamp’s 
technical preoccupations as ways of persisting 
m the ‘craft’. Chapters Six to Eight explore 
some aspects of the Munich debate on colour, 
the names of colours, and the manufacture of 
tubes of paint. De Duve seems to have hghted 
on a fascinating area of mvestigation here, 
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which he has subsequently developed, but 
which lacks in this book the ‘artisanal’ presen- 
tation to match Duchamp’s ‘artisanal’ games. 
That Duchamp was playing an analogy 
between paint/colour technology and alchemy 
is denied by de Duve, but this material 
certainly demands that this question be prop- 
erly addressed for the Munich penod 
In sum this book has somethmg of the 
Frankenstein’s monster about ıt a first creation 
out of many (intellectual) parts hastily stitched 
together. The translation stubbormly retams 
French constructions (and ‘exposition’ mstead 
of ‘exhibition’) which lend a dumsy gait to the 
argument Worst of all for this reader, de Duve 
fails to keep his creature’s tongue m the proper 
Duchampian place: firmly in its cheek. 
NEIL COX 
University of Essex 


Art, Mimesis and the Avant-Garde: Aspects of a 
Philosophy of Difference By ANDREW 
BENJAMIN. Routledge. 1991. pp 217. £40.00; 
paperbound, £12.99. 

CHARACTERISTIC of much post-structuralist 

writing is the adoption of what Claude Lévi 

Strauss terms ‘bricolage’ ‘Bncolage’ denotes 

an assembly of odd bits and pieces, and it refers 

to an authomal practice which Jacques Derrida, 
amongst others, has encouraged us to adopt, 
given the putative inability of any mete- 
language to legitimate its claim to be such. 

Stylistic and thematic divermty coupled with a 

resistance to method or systematicity are the 

mark of bricolage and of the post-modern m 

general, and Andrew Benyamin’s latest book 

clearly mirrors such contemporary concerns. 

Less a book pursuing a systematic path than an 

assemblage of diverse essays, Art, Mimesis and 

the Avant-garde presents to us Benjamin's 
thoughts on figures as varied as Laporte, 

Anselm Kiefer, Descartes, Walter Benjamin, 

Kitaj and Malevich. The author notes m the 

mtroduchon that the range of topics are 

brought together by virtue of sharing a com- 
mon topos which concerns ‘the attempt to 
rework and thereby to readdress the 
philosophical task in terms of the centrality of 
ontology’. This opening statement, together 
with hjg later insistence on the need for a 
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‘rethinking of ontological difference’ should of 
course prepare us for the large helpings of 
Heidegger and Dernda we are about to be 
served. 

Benyamin’s conception of such a rethinking 
seems to consist m an ontologizmg of Dernda’s 
‘différance’, for which the author coms the 
term ‘anoriginal heterogeneity’, in order more 
forcefully to bring across the ant-foundational 
nature of his ontological project together with 
Ins exhortation that we no longer think of 
Being but instead of ‘modes of being’, and it is 
these themes that are presented to us im the first 
two chapters. 

As the most obviously ‘philosophical’ parts 
of the book, I found both of them rather 
curious. From their style alone, one would 
assume they were written for a readership 
already acquainted with the issues at stake m 
the post-structuralist critique of foundational- 
ism. Yet in terms of content they add little to 
the debate, content, perhaps, with rehearsing 
by now overly familar arguments, including 
the (obligatory) attack on Plato’s notions of 
truth and mimens. Benjamin pomts out that 
Plato’s idea of mimesis is m many respects 
flawed, failmg to exclude the heterogencous 
from knowledge and the Truth, and then 
strangely lurches forward 2,400 years to an 
interpretation of Franas Bacon's use of a mir- 
ror m his portrait of George Dyer and the 
manner in which this practice reflects 
Benjamin’s own concer with heterogeneity, 
since the ‘indusion of mirror mscribes the out- 
msde withm the msnde’ (p. 31). This is 
unfortunate since it seems at best somewhat 
contrived: it is difficult to see this pamting as 
somchow ‘affirming’ his notion of a primordial 
ontological dismity merely by includmg a 
reflection of the sitter of a portrait on the actual 
painting 

In compamson with the other chapters on 
visual artists the reading of Bacon 1s the least 
say, the chapter on Kiefer’s work in mixed 
media Iconodastic Controversy. Here Benjamin 
focuses on the mode of being of the work of 
art, emphasizing the essental ambiguity 
inhabiting Kiefer’s painting. First there is the 
question of the relanon of the title and the 
work, second that of the historical resonances 
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of the ntle, a ttle which foregrounds the prob- 
lem of representation as embodied by the work 
itself All these ambiguities, Benjamin con- 
dudes, support his argument for the pnmacy 
of the heterogeneous over the homogeneous as 
the art work's fundamental mode of being. 

Predictably, perhaps, Benjamin’s stance 
renders him open to the plurality of style which 
he identifies in post-modern architecture, in 
parocular in the work of Peter Eisenman to 
whom he devotes a chapter. Architecture is a 
special art form for Benjamim by virtue of its 
close lmks with philosophy. The latter’s con- 
stant need to employ architectural metaphors 
means that ‘philosophy will never be free of 
architecture’. In this context the work of Eisen- 
man 1s ¢ven more significant in its absorption 
of the thought of Dernda. The architectural 
and philosophical work of Eisenman, his 
refusal of monolithic tradition, demand that 
one think ‘in terms of an mitial heterogeneity, 
which 1s, by definition, mcapable of synthesis’, 
such that one might understand, too, his archr 
tectural praxis. It ıs an orientation that 
Benjamin mobilizes to defend the post-modern 
agamst its more hasty detractors such as Sun 
Gablik, whose book on Modernism he discus- 
ses in a chapter on Malevich, pluralism and the 
avant-garde. 

Yet here one ıs tempted to assume 
Benjamin's initial claim that the book’s chap- 
ters share 2 common concem to rethmk 
ontology to have been largely forgotten. His 
role as a post-modem ‘bncoleur’ manifests 
itself ever more as one goes further into the 
book, mmnce purely ontological concerns 
become increasingly subordinated to an inter- 
est in the dialectic of Modernism and Post- 
modernism, both m the discussions of Eisen- 
man and Malevich, and m the two chapters on 
Walter Benjamm. In terms of content, the 
chapters on Walter Benjam are the most 
interesting. The first, entitled "The Dedme of 
Art: Benjamin’s Aura’ draws a fruitful com- 
parison between Benjamin’s notion of aura and 
Barthes’ idea of ‘signifiance’, which denotes the 
tendency of the art work to semantic 
mexhaustbility, an idea which by being lmked 
to Benjamm’s idea of aura is given a temporal 
dimension. As Andrew Benjamm concludes, 
the temporality of aura raises the art work 


above its mere ‘historical’ context, revealing its 
truth to be its ability to lrve on, to transcend its 
own historicity. The second essay urges us to 
mediate between the demre for unity that fol- 
lows the sense of fragmentation and loss of 
community which Walter Benjamin identufies 
as the hallmark of Modernity on the one hand, 
and the recognition of the necessity of plurality 
and disunity on the other. 

This sense of dis-unity within the book itself 
grows with the chapter on Descartes, which 
mobilizes a deconstructve readmg of 
Descartes’ metaphors of the fable and the pamt- 
ing in the Discours to argue for the familur 
conclusions that there 1s no cnitenon of truth 
external to the text itself and that within this 
general textuality there is no means of rigidly 
separating truth from fiction. The Deconstruc- 
tve motivation for such a claim 1s clear, and I 
do not wish to dispute it. However, the theme 
of the essay sits uneasily in the book and also 
gamsays the author’s clam in the mtroduction 
that his ontological concerns are intended as an 
answer to Derrida. For it is less an answer to 
than an affirmation of Dermda’s project. 

Art, Mimesis and the Avant-garde is a slickly 
competent piece of bricolage, but those who 
remain unconvinced by the claims of post- 
modern thinking, those who place value on 
systematiaty will feel purzed by it, and may 
well end up asking themselves what it 1s actu- 
ally about. 


University of St Andrews 


The British Avant-Garde: The Theory and Politics 
of Tradition. By JOSEPHINE m Guy. Harvester 
Wheatsheaf. 1991. pp 176. £35.00. 

Is AVANT-GARDISM essentially a political kind of 

mmovation or is it a formal and aesthetic one? 

Can the term be used intelligibly to describe 

both kinds of radicalism? 

Josephine Guy’s book rases those questions 
and exammes a range of attempts to define 
avant-gardism. Her conclusion is that all 
attempts at an essentialist definition are mis- 
concetved and that each manifestation of avant- 
gardism must be scrutinized ın its cultural and 
historical specificity. There is, she maingains, a 
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plurality of avant-gardes, the concept is a pro- 
tean one that 1s often used evaluatively as well 
as descriptively and behind which lie hidden 
political assumptions. Guy writes: ‘What all 
avant-garde movements will have m common 
is amply a self-conscious opposition to the past 
or tradinon, where they will differ . . . is in the 
particular form which the oppositon takes’ 
(p a). 

What muddies any clear perception of the 
range of oppositions that avant-gardism may 
deploy .1s the dichotomy, already stated, 
between the political and the aesthetic which, 
Guy says, is endemic to literary and art his 
toniography in general. She points out that 
‘One view sees the aesthetic as separate, or at 
least, separable, from political concerns, while 
the other sees it as being totally reducible to 
them’ (p. 3) She is critical of the reductive kind 
of explanation provided by ‘political’ accounts 
Such explanations, she argues, cannot account 
for the diversity of works produced under one 
set of ideological conditions. When such 
explanations are specific they have to be nar- 
rowly based, and when they are of a general 
nature, they ‘say httle about the nature of 
individual works, and are therefore of little 
practicable use to the historian’ (p 6). But from 
all this Guy does not argue for a retum to 
merely ‘aesthetic’ histones. Instead, she pro- 
poses a combined deployment of the political 
and the aesthetic that is not constrained by the 
need to discover a pattern of necessary social 
and political determinants for a formal artistic 
device, but works on the supposition that 
formal choices ‘may possess a political signift- 
cance’. This procedure, she holds, ‘resolves the 
problem of matching formal devices to polt- 
cal functhons, and it allows us to explain how 
literary and artistic avant-garde works function 
as literature and art’ (p. 6). 

In a prehminary discussion of the concept of 
avant-gardism Guy claims that it 1s intellectual 
and cultural rather than social or political con- 
ditions that determine the way in which avant- 
garde movements relate to the traditions which 
are the context of their genes. Her theory 
assumes that ‘literary and artstic practices do 
not exist isolated from other forms of intellec- 
tual activity’ and this means that an under- 
standing ,of the possibilities of a particular 
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avant-garde movement can be grasped only l 
within a complex cultural study which seeks to 


identify the kind of intellectual authority that 
has been mffuential in forming ıt. This 
approach constitutes not so much a compre- 
hensive theory of avant-gardism as a method of 
studying any of its manifestations. 

Guy finds the British avant-garde of the late 
nineteenth century remarkably different from 
the corresponding movement in France, where 
the mtellectual climate derived 1ts temperament 
from rationalism and the Catholic Church and, 
above all, from the Revolution. Contrastingly, 
the Boosh milieu was imbued with a belief m 
gradual changes which did not involve major 
reconstructions of the social order. Her claim 1s 
that any particular instance of avant-gardism 
manifests itself ın relation to the concepts avail- 
able to it and that the subversive movements 
that emerged ın Britain m the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century under the hands of such 
figures as Pater and Swinbume are complexly 
related to many elements of the general ‘crisis 
of authority’ that was affecting the nation. 
Such movements, Guy maintains, were signif 
cantly connected with a burgeoning lack of 
confidence in traditonal historiography (pp 
70, 71) 

The second part of Guy’s book begins with a 
discussion of what she describes as ‘the politics 
of obscurity’. The term ‘obscurity’ was 
frequendy employed in the nineteenth century 
to declare ‘an adverse judgement on unor- 
thodox or unusual styles of writing’ (p. 81). 
She maintains that attempts to defend 
‘obscurity’ (by reference to the originality, 
perceptiveness, etc. of ‘obscure’ writers) 
involved the endorsement of a certain 4itism 
and that this was a subversive and avant-garde 
act. 

Guy’s last three chapters are exemplifica- 
tions of her method; they are studies of avant- 
gardism as manifest in the work of Walter 
Pater, William Morns, and Oscar Wilde. Pater 
1s presented as 2 critic whose avant-gardism 
subverts tradition from withm and invokes the 
traditional practice of literary criticism in order 
to justify the innovations he espouses. Guy 
writes: ‘French avant-gardes tend to oppose the 
past by proclaming their . . . difference from 
it, Pater, . . . paradoxically but understandably 
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. stressed the traditional nature of his prac- 
tices’ (p. 115). 

Guy perceives a tennon between William 
Mornis’s politics, which are radical, and his aes- 
thetic, which 1s traditional, and explains this by 
arguing that Morris had ‘an acute awareness of 
the intellectual constraints imposed by the 
uniqueness of the British mtellectual climate’ 
(p. 123). It is only, she argues, m a reaffirma- 
tion of her method, by placing Mormss’s literary 
art in its unique intellectwal (rather than socal or 
political) context that 1ts radicalism can prop- 
erly be assessed and the contradictions... . 
explained’ (p 135). 

Guy's case for presenting Wilde as an avant- 
garde writer begins by setting out the diffi- 
cultes of makmg such a case. Wilde was 
undoubtedly iconoclasuc in several ways but 
was not conspicuously so as a writer 
Moreover, his literary works are recognized as 
plagiaristic and derivative rather than innova- 
tive. Guy therefore bases her case on the claim 
that he ‘blatantly and self-consciously’ rewrites 
the work of his predecessors and she cites his 
claim that ‘it 1s only the ummaginatrve who 
ever invent . . . the true artist is known by the 
use he makes of what he annexes, and he 
annexes everything’ (p. 142). She suggests that 
Wilde is usmg exactly the same general 
strategy, that of mvoking a tradition, that was 
used by Pater and Morris, but that whereas 
Pater and Morris do so ın order to disgurse 
their innovativeness, Wilde does so ‘m order to 
exhibit his originality’ (p. 142). That originality 
shows itself in the berating transformation he 
effects on material so well entrenched and 
accepted as to appear unchangeable. 

Guy’s book contains plenty of good argu- 
ments, and examples and illustrations that 
testify to the perceptveness and cogency of her 
analysis of avant-gardism. Here and there I 
found some densities of style with which I 
struggled. I also encountered a few itractable 
difficulties For instance, I was unable to under- 
stand the following ‘sentence’ which occurs m 
the middle of page 3: The point ıs best 
illustrated by reference to literary histories pro- 
blematise that givenness in that they sec 
“hterariness” which has in recent years pro- 
vided the most fertile ground for explicitly 
political theorists’. My guess 1s that something 
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became misplaced m the printing there Then 
On page 14 we read that ‘the French model of 
an avant-garde politics of tradition has usually 
been assumed to be the only one’. But mnce 
‘the French model’ is unequivocally revolu- 
tionary m character, shouldn’t that be ‘antt 
tradhton’? And I have puzzled long over some- 
thing on page 81 where, in expounding the 
notion of ‘obscurity’ as a term which ‘invart 
ably constituted an adverse judgement on 
unorthodox or unusual styles of wntng’, Guy 
then wnites the following: ‘Obscurity was 
defined, then, mn terms of a set of lingurstic 
norms, and these norms were m their turn 
defined in terms of the requirements of a 
“general” audience’. But if obscurity is the 
charge made against unorthodox or unusual 
styles of writing, surely what 1s meant 1s some- 
thing such as this: ‘Obscunty was defined, 
then, in relation to [or tn oppositional relation to] a 
set of linguistic norms . . . etc.”? 

In spite of a few difficulties of this kind I 
found this book a worthwhile and interesting 
read. 

DIANE COLLINSON 
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The Poetics of Alfarabi and Avicenna. By satu 
KEMAL, E J. Boll, Leden, The Netherlands. 
I9QI. pp. 283. £46.00. 

THERE HAS recently been something of an up- 

surge of mterest m the aesthetic theories of 

Islamic philosophy, and Salim Kemal demon- 

strates m this clear and very readable book how 

mteresting such theories are. He places the dis- 
cussion within its context by outlnmg the role 
of poetry in Arabic culture and contrasts this 
with the Greek situaton. Thss 1s an important 
contrast to make, since the canons of philo- 
sophical aesthetics m the Islamic world were 
taken from Aristotle and developments of his 
work on poetics and imagination, which were 
based on the nature of Greek poetry with 
which he was familiar Even before Greek phil 
osophy was imported into the Islamic world 

there were discussions of aesthetic issues, im 

particular concerning the scope for creativity 

given the apparently closed rules of poetry 
withm Islamic culture as compared with pre- 

Islamic mstances of poetic language. This 

brings Kemal to the longstanding controversy 
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m the Islamic world as to who has the nght to 
analyse language. The grammarians insisted 
that only they could have access to meanmgs 
since grammar determines sense, while the 
logicians argued that grammar only determines 
the general rules of language and not the con- 
cepts which are embedded in that language As 
one might expect, this controversy comes to a 
head when it is a matter of deading how to 
approach poetry The Islamic philosophers 
whom Kemal discusses ın this book, Al-Farabi 
and Avicenna, both assumed that logic has pr} 
onty over grammar m understanding poetry, 
and this is because even poetry works to a basic 
syllogisuc structure. The best way of 
approaching poetry, then, is by attendmg to 
this structure and analysmg the basic com- 
stituents of the poetic enterprise. 

Yet there 1s something of a paradox in 
accepting that the syllogism 1s the basic form of 
poetry, ın that the syllogism represents the 
demonstrative route to truth Al-Farabi claims 
that poetic statements are false, and that this 1s 
due to the part which imagination has to play 
m their construction. He sharply distinguishes 
between imagination and assertive judgements, 
concluding that imagination does not set out to 
represent the truth so much as to reorganize 
and rearrange our ideas and images. This latter 
operation 1s very much part of what it is that 
makes thought possible, but ın itself it is false 
and has no claim to be regarded as furnsshing 
us with potentially true judgements. Al-Farabi 
is clearly very close to Aristotle on the nature 
of imagination, and yet Kemal argues that the 
former 18 too ready to clasmfy the products of 
Imagination as false. Al-Parabi 1s also taken to 
have provided a too limited account of the 
nature of poetry m marked contrast to his suc- 
cessor Avicenna, who presents a theory of 
poetry which takes account of a much wider 
vanety of poetic form. 

Avicenna 1s clearly much more sophisticated 
m his treatment of imagination than was Al 
Parabi. He distinguishes between the using of 
images, their representation, reproduction and 
retention m his account, arguing quite persuas- 
tvely that there 1s more to 1magmation than just 
the production of false judgements, but rather a 
hierarchy of uses along a scale of abstrachon. 


The poct syllogism according to Al-Farabi ss 


self-reflecuve and shows a good deal, without 
at the same time actually engaging m explans- 
tion. Avicenna shows how not only metaphors 
and simile can be analysed in terms of the syllo~ 
gism, but he also extends his analysis to other 
forms of poetic expression, something which 
Kemal suggests Al-Parabi is unable to do. Avr 
cenna takes a decisive step away from his pre- 
decessor when he classifies poctry as 
imaginative speech, because then he can oper- 
ate within the context of inter-subjective 
validity. When experiencing images, human 
subjects are taken to react similarly, and the 
pleasure and wonder which result from poetic 
speech express the meanmg of that form of 
utterance. This ts where the resemblance 
between the poetic and the demonstrative syl- 
logism lies. The imaginative representations in 
poetry do not arouse arbitrary responses in us. 
On the contrary, we are part of a moral and 
political community, according to Avicenna, 
m which the sorts of conviction which poetry 
can generate are limited by that context. It is 
true that 2 distmction can and should be made 
between this sort of inter-subjective validity 
and the objective validity appropnate for other 
kinds of demonstrative reasoning. None the 
less, this does not take away from the sausfac- 
tory nature of the poetic syllogism from a log 
cal point of view. It can even be argued that 2 
proof 1s available of the coherence and com- 
pleteness of the poetic sy[logisnc form, and 
Kemal provides a detailed analysis of the 
similarity between the poetic syllogism and 
other kinds of Aristotelian syllogisms The 
standard of argument throughout the book 1s 
always very high, and the reader will be 
impressed by the apparent case with which 
poetry is led mto a logical straitjacket. It 1s 
certainly true that Avicenna’s account of how 
to do it is more comprehensive than the 
approach of Al-Parabi, but m some ways that ts 
its weakness, since the analyss of poetry which 
emerges as a result of the syllogism 1s quite 
distant from much that we should call poetry 
today. But it was 2 brave attempt to seck to 
realize the Aristotelian project, and the Islamic 
philosophers carried on the project with great 
skill and enthusiasm. 

OLIVER LEAMAN 
Liverpool Polytechnic 
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` Richard Wagner: Theory and Theatre By DIETER 

BORCHMEYER. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

IQ9I pp. 423. £50.00. 

Derm Borcuyer’s Das Theater Richard 
Wagners was first published m Germany m 
1982. In the present version some sections have 
been shortened and others rewntten or 
expanded for an English readership. Professor 
Borchmeyer analyses Wagner's theoretical 
writings from a number of points of view. In 
particular he discusses the tension between 
Wagner's aesthetc theory of ‘dramaturgical’ 
and ‘absolute’ music, and considers the sources 
Wagner draws on, such as the novel, puppet 
shows and popular theatre, as well as Greek 
and Shakespearean drama. The mffuence of 
thmkers, Schiller, Hegel and Schopenhauer for 
instance, 18 looked at, as ts Wagner's influence 
m tum upon others—particularly Nietxsche 
and Thomas Mann. 

Parts I and I am mostly at providing an 
exposition and a placing of Wagner’s ideas 
rather than a cntuque of them. Part I — which 
comprises over half the book—is an extended 
analysts of the musical dramas, showmg how 
Wagner’s theoretical pronouncements manifest 
themselves in the works Wagnerovers may 
find the third Part the more fascinating, but all 
three parts are likely to mterest readers of this 
journal 

The writing is dense and scholarly. The 
scope of the discussion ıs too wide to outline 
with any justice, so I shall select a few themes 
only to illustrate the riches of the book. 

Borchmeyer begins by considering the 
dilemma, for Wagner, of the role of the artist in 
a commercial world. Once art 1s subject to the 
market mentality, will it not become alsenated 
from itself? Much of Wagner’s thinking con- 
cerning musical theatre is an attempt to find 
strategies, practical as well as idealistic, to 
evade such an outcome. Hence the importance 
for Wagner of the aesthetic ntual of a festival: 
only this way can musical drama be preserved 
from becoming mere commodity in a 
repertory framework. The theatre itself must 
assume the function both of classical temple 
and place of religious festrval. 

One of Wagner’s chief aesthetic dogmas is 
that every major type of theatre develops out of 
the Volksgeist or popular spirit. This mfluence 
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he lmks to the importance of improvisation, as 
m the commedia dell’arte tradition. Wagner secs 
the history of drama as a constant oscillanhon 
between a dramatic form arising out of the folk 
spirit with its emphasis upon mime, and ‘liter- 
ary’ drama, a genre sprung from a purely aes- 
thence reflection, onentated towards Greek 
tragedy, and based upon a preconceived formal 
model. Molière and Racine are examples of the 
contrasting types of playwright Supreme dra- 
matic art, however, develops out of an interac- 
ton between the unconsciousness of the folk 
spirit and the consciousness of art. For Wagner, 
Shakespeare’s theatre exemplifies this fusion. 

The plastcity of both Greek and 
Shakespearean drama, however, has been lost 
in the spoken drama of the illusionist stage. It 
can only be restored ın ‘the art work of the 
future’ by means of the orchestra. The orches- 
tra is the legitimate successor, Wagner con- 
tends, of the Greek Chorus. (Here 1s the source 
of Nietzsche's theory of the ‘birth of tragedy 
from the spirit of mumc’—though Borchmeyer 
suggests Nictrsche failed to appreciate the dif- 
ferences, so carefully delmeated by Wagner, 
between Attic tragedy and modern drama.) In 
the projected musical drama the choral group 
becomes mdrvidual characters on the stage, and 
the original choral function of commenting on 
the unfolding action is to be taken over with 
greater force and emotional intensity by the 
orchestra. 

In the discussion of Wagner’s attitude 
towards ‘absolute’ music, Borchmeyer traces 
Wagner's apparent change of view from the 
belief that music separated from poetry, drama 
and dance is a decadent form, isolated from a 
living context, to the view—accentuated under 
the influence of Schopenhauer—that the inner 
laws of music provide the Kantan a prion ideas 
which make it possible to apprehend drama at 
all. Nietrsche’s cantique of Wagner's ideas in 
this regard is touched upon, as is Hanslick’s 
rival account of ‘absolute’ music. 

(Here, as elsewhere when Borchmeyer dis- 
cusses shifts in Wagner’s thought, the absence 
of a chronological list of Wagner’s writings 1s 
sorely missed. Dates of publications are usually 
given somewhere, but there ıs no casy 
reference point. It would have been ummensely 
helpful, for mstance, to have included dates m 
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the index of Wagner’s works. Following the 
argument 1s often difficult anyway because—as 
Borchmeyer 1s at pains to show— Wagner him- 
self is often ambivalent, older ideas co-exst 
with new ones, and shades of emphasis that it 13 
easy to muss are frequently attached to terms 
For instance, Wagner's praise of the symphony 
may seem at odds with his denunciation of 
‘absolute’ music unless it 1s remembered that 
dance, for Wagner, was the fons et origo of sym- 
phonic form.) 

Borchmeyer argues that Wagner did not 
understand the autonomous forms underlymg 
symphonic structures, and could only concerve 
of them in terms of leitmotfs and the ‘poetic’ 
Leitmotts, described by Wagner in Opera and 
Drama as themes of ‘presentiment and 
reminiscence’, create for musical drama a 
poetic unity By these and allied means Wagner 
believes the musical drama will be able to 
supersede ‘romance’ A long tradition, from 
Schiller through to Lukács, has idenufied 
romance with the novel. Wagner, like Hegel, 
secs the novel as reflecting the prosaic state and 
material mterests of the modern world—a 
world where ‘knight-errantry’ (as in Balzac’s 
novels, which Wagner had read) concerns itself 
with the pursuit of wealth. Musical drama, 
however, ideally reflects a more poetic and 
mythic state The modern myth treats of an 
emanapated human consciousness, freed from 
superstitious adherence to a belief in gods and 
lifted above mundane ambitions. Musical 
drama, employmg condensation and intensft 
cation, grasps reality in its totality, not by 
realistic extensity (as the novel tnes to do) but 
by lync intensity, and so 1s enabled to celebrate 
the hero or true human being in his highest 
potential There is to be an immediacy of 
experience, an ‘emotionalizanon of the 
meellect’ 

How Wagner’s ideas relate to his compost 
tonal practice may be illustrated by Borch- 
meyer’s discussion of Wagner’s exegesis of the 
Oedipean myth Borchmeyer argues that 
Wagner's idiosyncratic mterpretation of the 
meest theme has direct bearing on the meaning 
of Der Ring des Nibelungen through the signi- 
cance of Siegmund and Sieglunde’s love. 
Wagner regards the birth of Antigone out of 
the incestuous union of her father and mother 


as key to the Greek myth. Unlike Creon, who 
is the ‘state personified’, Antigone acts out of a 
love untrammelled by socal custom and her 
actions bring about the downfall of the state. 
Por Wagmer this myth reveals the ultimate telos 
of history, namely the supersession of the 
political state by a society ‘based on the free 
self-determinahon of the mdrvidual’ Much the 
same message is at the heart of the Nibelung 
myth, and both are for Wagner Utopian polit- 
cal parables. Through bis analysis Borchmeyer 
impressively unravels the psychological, 
mythic and political strands of Wagner’s 
thinking. 


TREVOR WHITTOCKE 


Notes to Literature: Volume One By THEODOR 
w. ADORNO Translated by Shierry Weber 
Nicholsen. Columbia UP 1991. pp. 284 
$40.50 

THIS BOOK consists of translations of seventeen 

essays onginally published m German by 

Adomo as Noten Zur Literature volumes I 

(1958) and I (1961). A number of them have 

been separately translated before, but this 1s the 

first appearance of the complete volumes I and 

I m English (volume M remains untranslated) 

With the exception of the essay ‘On Epic 

Naiveté’, written m 1943, all were wnitten 

between 1953 and 1957. 

As the ttle implies, the essays are concerned 
with themes of literary criticism; Adomo 
writes in some detail on Balzac, Proust, Beck- 
ett and Valéry, among others. These quite spe- 
cific themes are interspersed with general 
discussions of literary and philosophical form, 
of which the translator writes ‘Adorno 1s virtu- 
ally explicatmg bis own method of writing’ (p 
1x) One such 1s the first piece m the book, “The 
Essay as Porm’ where Adomo defends the 
essay as a context for the presentation of philo- 
sophy. This defence is based on contrasting the 
essay with the traditional forms of philosophr 
cal Idealism and particularly the mmense 
scope, length and claims of Hegel’s system. For 
Adorno: “The essay reflects what is loved and 
hated instead of presenting the mind as creation 
ex nihilo. . Luck and play are essential to it. It 
starts not with Adam and Eve but with what it 
wants to talk about’ (p. 4) As might be expec- 
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ttd from this line of argument, Adomo does 
not share Idealist aspirations for philosophy 

Most significant here 1s his rejection of Hegel's 
teleological conception of thought as a cumu- 
lative process of gradually acquiring more and 
better knowledge of the world Rather, 
Adorno insists that ‘thought does not progress 
m a smgle directton; instead, the moments are 
interwoven as in a carpet. The fruntfulness of 
thoughts depends on the density of the texture 

The thinker does not actually thmk but rather 
makes himself mto an arena for intellectual 
experience, without unravellmg it’ (p. 13). 
Hence the mgnificance of a collection of essays 
as a metaphor for the process of thought seen as 
a ‘carpet of ideas’, rather than a teleological 
progress where one ‘certainty’ builds on the 
next. Likewise Adomo msists, again contrary 
to Idealist philosophy, on the contingency of 
all knowledge. According to Adorno, the essay 
draws attention to this contmgency since ın it 
any claim to possess secure knowledge will 
have its uncertam status emphasized by the 
ephemeral form of its presentation. 

The problem with Adorno’s argument is 
that the status he accords the essay 1s to 2 great 
extent dependent on its bemg read as philo- 
sophy and Notes to Literature as a whole does 
not sustain this idea Without a strong unifying 
theme, the tension between parts and whole 
which Adomo attempts to set up m the first 
essay 18 dissolved, leaving Notes to Literature 
without the sense of purpose which the equally 
fragmented Negatwwe Duialectcs and Aesthetic 
Theory manage to sustain 

If the formal organization of Notes to 
Literature fails to lrve up to the standards des- 
cribed in “The Essay as Form’, the individual 
essays do not disappomt. In particular the 
quietly angry ‘Words From Abroad’ and the 
short critique of surrealism in ‘Lookmg Back 
on Surrealism’ are vintage Adorno. In the latter 
he 1s critical of Surreahst art and the way it is 
usually explained, but in both instances lus 
cuitical strategy remains the same. Accordmng 
to Adorno, the accepted theory of Surrealism 
which links it with dreams and the unconsaous 
is outlined m Breton’s manifestos and devel 
oped in secondary literature in such a way that 
tts products are descnbed as forming an ‘image 
language uncontaminated by the conscous 
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ego’. For Adorno, far from enhancmg our 
experience of Surrealism, these explanations 
merely domesticate it by linking it to emstmg 
representations of the unconscious: ‘Reducing 
Surrealism to psychological dream theory sub- 
jects ıt to the ignominy of somethmg official’ 
(p 86) [fits advocates have done Surrealism a 
disservice by over-defining it, the art itself has a 
mmularly unsatisfactory relationship to the 
world it represents) ‘Surrealism’s booty 1s 
mages, to be sure, but not the mvariant, 
ahistorical images of the unconscious subject to 
which the conventional view would like to 
neutralize them; rather, they are histoncal 
images in which the subject's innermost core 
becomes aware that it 1s something extemal, an 
imitation of something social and histoncal’ (p. 
89). This quotation, while ostensibly cnucizing 
the art itself, ıs perhaps still too caught up in 
the cotiasm of 1ts reception. None the less, it 
does highlight Adorno’s belief ın the mortality 
of art, not m the sense of Hegel or Danto who 
predict the end of art per se, but rather m 
Adormo’s notion that particular works can 
cease to have value once they become 
established and familiar representations of thear 
object. 

Fredric Jameson has quite correctly described 
the work collected here as the most accessible 
m Adormo’s oeuvre and this new translation 
certainly bears out his dam. This 1s a most 
welcome addition to the still limited collection 
of Adomo’s works available m English. 


RICHARD HOOKER 


University of St Andrews 


The Resistance of Reference: Linguistics, Philo- 
sophy, and the Literary Text By ORA AVNI. 
The Johns Hopkins U P. 1990. pp. 313. 
£28.50. 

For some time I have predicted, only partly in¢ 

jest, that the next fashion in literary theory’ 

after the demise of post-structuralism will be 
amalync philosophy. My prediction, which 
would have seemed unthinkable ten years ago 

when literary theory assocated itself with a 

combatively antranalytic style of ‘Continental 

Philosophy’, has edged ever doser to fulfil- 

ment with a growing awareness among literary 

theorists that analytic philosophy is ‘not a 
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homogeneous enterprise and 1s characterized at 
its very core by disputes on many of their own 
favoured topics—meaning-sceptcism, anti- 
foundationalism, relativism, the disunity of the 
self, and so on. The appropnation of David- 
son—the very model of the modern analytic 
plilosopher—by the likes of Chnstopher Nor- 
ris and Richard Rorty suggests that the era of 
huffing and puffing m both camps might be 
over and a convergence if not of style at least of 
substance might yet be possible. 

Ora Avni, a professor of French at Yale (the 
very university which for nearly two decades 
was the maimspring of Continentally-inspired 
literary theory in the USA), has produced in 
The Resistance of Reference a book devoted 
almost exclusively to the theones of analytic 
philosophers on one of their most cherished 
topics (reference). The book ıs addressed 
expliatly to ‘scholars engaged in literary 
studies’, presumably those with a penchant for 
literary theory, yet contains detailed and well- 
informed discussions of Frege on sense and 
reference, Russell, Strawson and Anscombe on 
the first-person, Aust on performatives, 
Searle on metaphor, and much more besides. Is 
this, then, my prediction come true? 

What 1s unusual about the book is that it does 
not, as one might expect, invoke philosophy of 
language to shed light on literary matters, 
rather it invokes literary texts to make diff- 
culties for philosophy of language. Take the 
case of the first-person. The word T has long 
been seen as problematic in philosophy. What 
kind of an entity does it refer to? A Cartesian 
soul, 2 transcendental ego, a Strawsonian ‘per- 


son? By what means does it secure its 
. reference? Is it, as Strawson supposes, a term 


. ` which is ‘guaranteed against lack of reference’? 
'. But then what are we to make of a story whose 


' first-person narrator 1s an ape convinced it has 


.', .ecome human? Kafka’s ‘A Report to an 
Academy’ 1s just such a story and, according to 


J 
` 
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Avni, poses some tricky problems for the 
- philosophers’ theornes For one thing it is Kafka 
the author who is using the first-person though 
without any (direct) intention to refer to him- 


self. But even im the terms of the story, what 1s 


the object of the ‘I’? The ape in one obvious 
sense is not a human being—im spite of its (his) 
strenudus protestations otherwise—and it 
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would seem to beg the question to suppose 1t 
(he) is a person just in virtue of using T. Pro- 
fessor Avni relishes the conundrum: “Theones 
take the ape’s discourse hterally and mvite us to 
do the same with unflinching senousness— 
which of course 1s the ape’s dearest wish. The 
story wreaks havoc with this wish, however, 
and in so doing wreaks havoc with the totalzr- 
ing thrust of theories’ (p. 159). 

Sumilar manoeuvres occur throughout the 
book. Speech-act theory is put to the test by 
two witty, multitayered stories: Ménmée’s 
“Venus of Ile’, in which the protagonist slips a 
wedding nng (deliberately? inadvertently” 
onto the finger of a statue of Venus (thereby 
marrying Venus?); and Nerval’s ‘King of 
Bicétre’, in which a young man comes to 
believe he is the kang of France and later (first 
mockingly, then through elaborate pretence) 
comes to be treated as such. Detailed readings 
of the stones are interwoven with paint-by- 
point analysis of Austin and Searle on inten- 
tion, conventon, perlocunonary effect, 
appropriateness conditions, and the rest. 

Fiction indeed provides a motif for the whole 
book; the openmg chapter introduces the 
book’s subject with a saucy fabliau about a 
peasant who is so ignorant of sex that m spite 
of knowing that foutre ıs somehow connected 
with con is utterly deceived by his fickle wife as 
to what con actually stands for in reality. The 
juxtapositons of the ‘semantc’, or honzontal, 
conventions of language (which are all the 
peasant has mastered) and the ‘deictic’, or vert 
cal conventions (which are teanngly exploited 
by the wife) are, according to Avni, a constant 
source of tension in all theories of reference. 

What does it all add up to? Pessumistically, I 
fear the book will have quite the wrong 
impact. It 1s not going to change the ways of 
philosophers of language, partly because the 
exposition is too bread-and-butter and the 
application too eccentric, partly because it 
won't get on their reading lists. And the liter- 
ary theorists or critics who do read 1t are likely 
to take away the message that the philosophers’ 
theories are too straightjacketed to ment any 
further attention. This is a pity because the 
book is witty and intelligent and has a message 
for both camps. And a careful look at reference 
in the literary context is long overdue. 

è 
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However, I do think there are flaws in the 
overall strategy. One deep problem 1s that 
Avni never marks a clear enough distinction 
between the concept of fiction, which 1s a 
phenomenon of language use, and the concept 
of literature, which is a kind of value. Fiction 
ality per se can provide 2 host of problems 
about reference; but then the logical aspects of 
these have been extensively treated by analytic 
philosophers. Perhaps Avni 1s right that Prege 
is at his weakest dealing with fictional names 
but no subtle literary analyses are going to 
highlight any edditional problems for the Fre- 
gean. Once attention reverts, as Avm the liter- 
ary critic wants, to the literary qualities of a 
work then the semantic issues begin to seem 
more remote. What this means is that the liter- 
ary detail which makes up a mgnificant part of 
the book in the end has only a marginal impact 
on the philosophical problems. If the point is to 
show the complexity of contexts of reference 
then examples from real life would have served 
just as well; if the point is to show how fic- 
tional contexts complicate matters then literary 
value 1s not at tesue and the hoary Sherlock 
Holmes examples would have done the trick. 
In eather case the literary cntical subtleties are 
redundant. Alas, this fundamental weakness in 
the structure of the book—which should not 
detract from the interest and style of its detail — 
does suggest that the literary critic and the 
philosopher of language are still a world apart. 

PETER LAMARQUE 


University of Stirling 


The Post-Modern and the Post-Industrial: A Criti- 
cal Analysis. By MARGARET A. ROSE, Cam- 
bridge U.P. I991. pp. 317. £12.50; 
clothbound, £35 oo. 

“WH HAVE now come to a stage in the history of 

the use of the term “post-modern” where it is 

not only necessary for the post-modernist 
theorist to define his or her own use of the 
terms “modernism” and “post”, but where it 
would also seem necessary for the term to be 
defined against, or with at least some reference 
to, the many other definitions of that term, and 
of its related concept of the post-mdustrial 
society, which are still in use.’ 

The problem of definition for critical theory 


i 
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(as well as other ideologies) is often obscured 
by the problem of the mght to define. Thus, 
parts of Margaret Rose’s book resemble the 
round-robin opening stages of a sports com- 
petition, with the leading figures m the game 
(gaming?) played off one against the other. Has- 
san, Lyotard, Jameson and Habermas are the 
seeds of the section on deconstructonist 
theones. Charles Jencks 1s the promiment figure 
in the redressive section on double-coded 
theones Femimst theory ıs almost apologet- 
ically under-intrusive, and this paucity alone 
poses a question concernmg the relationship 
between feminism and the post-modern 
Rose’s book 1s by its nature reductive, but then 
its subject-matter stands reduction. A one-sen- 
tence préas of the mam antagonist works 
which have come to produce the stellated 
notion of the post-moderm suggests that The 
Post-Modern and the Post-Industnial could serve as 
a coffeetable book on PoMo (depending, of 
course, on the design of coffee-table on which 
1t might sit). But, thankfully, it is more than 
this. 

Rose carefully refrains from all but the most 
tentative sketches of post-modernism herself, 
while at the same time drawing out the implt 
cations of the writers discussed, whom she 
forces to circle one another like wary fighters. 
Her banc exegesis of each of the leading pro- 
ponents is lucid and balanced, and this 1s 
important. When the mevitable forcing 
together of terms begins (‘deconstructonust 
post-modernism’) the reader is clear on the 
conceptual funding, the ‘history’, of each term, 
and thus offered safe passage through a poten- 
tal forest of hyphens Foremost amongst the 
implicanons drawn is the problem of con- 
tinuity and closure. Simplistically, does the ` 
post-modern purport to be a rejection of the 
modern or its self-aware continuation? If this 
seems to be a case of choosing one’s working 
definition of ‘dialectic’, there is rather more to 
it than that. Rose emphasizes the problem of | 
linearity versus break, pointing out the harmful / 
effects of using terms as synonyms which are in’ 
fact clements of a larger whole. 

With architecture as the central arena of — 
debate with regard to the post-modem, con * 
cretion appears to replace abstraction, here are 
structures which appear on the urban as well as 
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the conceptual landscape. However, the 
various theories of the cultural affectivity of the 
new architecture ss they are here presented 
seem, occasionally, as though they might bene- 
fit from more confrontation with philosophy. 
As an example, Paolo Portoghesi 1s discovered 
making claims concerning the improvement of 
the relanonship between architect and 
inhabitant and its substrate of ‘permanent 
characteristics of the perception and approprr 
ation of space’ (quoted on p. 156). Rose quite 
rightly questions this mnatist claim. Slightly 
more absurd is the résumé of a project by 
Kroll, which 1s praised by Jencks for reasons 
which suggest to the reader that (s)he has mis- 
sed something. Kroll, a ‘contmuationist’ (as 
opposed to a ‘closunst’) with regard to the 
post-moderns, attracts the approval of Jencks: 
‘for having taken the process of “participation 
m design” beyond the stage of a “one-sided 
consultation with those being designed for” m 
their work on the Medical Faculty buildings for 
the University of Louvain and to have pointed 
post-modernism m the nght direction with 
their idea of a consensus-based architecture’ (p. 
90). If post-modernism really 1s in need of such 
reorientation, a consensus of opmion from any 
council estate (or equivalent) in the world 
might suggest it 1s a little reality-shy. Whether 
post-modern architects (as opposed to the 
architects of post-modernity) keep Jencks, 
Portoghes: and Frampton in their offices us 
anyone’s guess. Certainly, the last three or four 
architectural students I have spoken to continue 
to reserve their most reverential, glazed-eyed 
looks for any mention of Bachelard’s Poetics of 
Space. 

Twenty-first century cntcism may define 
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the notional collective of the post-modern as‘a 
brief epoch lost in obsessive auto—definition and 
attempting, like a cat or an infant, to reach 
behind the mirror in the belief that its image 1s 
there. This side of the millennmum, Rose’s book 
is a lively, balanced exercise in unpacking a 
term which ıs made the more problematic in 
that it is a legend ın its own lifetime. Late in her 
book, the author makes a rare value judgement 
concerning, precisely, the status of value: ‘No 
plea for the return of value to post-modern 
culture or post-industrial society will be able to 
be heard if we do not also value both the accu- 
rate rather than the merely “playful” interpret- 
aton of discourse, and the logical development 
of concepts and arguments’ (p. 168). The prob- 
lem of the assumption of such a valuetoaded 
dialectic (play/accuracy) aside, 1f the modem 
can be said to have been concerned with centre 
and structure, then the post-modern is to do 
apart. With mtellectual fashion seemingly as 
fickle as other of its cultural counterparts, 
Rose’s critcal analyms may end up being a 
guide to the ruins. Whatever, the whole notion 
of the ‘post-modern’ is in danger of becoming a 
casual pngle Witness the frequency and 
abandon with which it ıs flung about from the 
high end of Fleet Street to the low end of the 
music press. And the current attempt to com- 
bine the two, The Modem Review, 1s httered 
with rts repention. The use of the phrase needs 
some grounding, some density and quiddity. 
For this reason, The Post-Modern and the Post- 
Industnal is as informative as it is essentially 
non judgemental. 


MARK GULLICK 
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